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AUSTIN GUARANTEES 

Complete Industrial Plants 



X TOW, when the seascrn is mos( favorable for 
IN quick, permanent industrial construction j 

Nrm*, when ample stocks of Austin Standard 
Building material* are available for quick for- 
warding, end when transportation conditions 
facilitate prompt deliveries; 

Now, when costs of everything entering into con- 
struction and equipment are most reasonable; 

Now, with the whole Austin Organisation func- 
tioning nationwide in the service of corporations 
requiring big, complete plants of permanent char- 
acter— and requiring them immediately; 

Now, Austin is prepared to serve you most 
efficiently in the Design, Construction and Equip- 
ment of Complete Industrial Plants. Austin now 
has UndcT actual construction a number of such 
project* — all of major size and Importance. 

Executives in every industrial district in America 
are appreciating at never before the value of sub- 



stantial, enduring building— are cominu to mi-ns- 
ure such investments on the b.isis ol perm.Kimce 
and service as well as first cost. 

On that basis, there is no substitute for the Austin 
Method; so Austin Engineers are continually 
called in by corporations who have leorncd that 
it pays to "Oct in Touch With Austin — First". 

For large construction projects anvwhure. Austin 
will handle nil Ji r .il* of Design, Construction 
and Equipment, through Austin L'rut Responsibil- 
ity — under one contract and by one organisation. 

Without obligating you in any way, Austin En^- 
ncers will gladly call upon you, cnrefully go over 
your problems with you, and make interesting 
recommendations. 

The Austin Organization is ready to serve you 
etfuricnthi wherever your home office is located, or 
wherever you wish to build. 

Write, phone or wire; or m.iil the coupon to the 
nearest Austin Branch Office. 



THE AUSTIN COMPANY 

Th« Auitin OMfHt of Tcui t BMW 



EnjiiTutTS ami Builders 
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What the Photograph Shows 



What the photograph shows is important to the investor. 

It gives a broad view of the actual property and plant from 
which earnings are derived. Add to this a careful study of 
the history, organization, product and good will of the busi- 
ness and you have a real picture of the values back of its 
securities. 

You will find National City Company representatives quali- 
fied to give you a complete analysis of the value back of every 
issue of securities which we recommend. 

Our bnakltt, "Far Buyers iif RonJi" 
wifi be Jtm an rtqutit 



The National City Company 

National City Bank Huiltlirig, New York 
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About coe Ihlvd rJ ISWtrv Otguu I ml iuii in Cattreiitiuii ■! KeuL 



A study in human values 

lik the pliritriffrft|ih hIk>w yon sw ftlwnt one-third of the orgnnutntton of Diivey Tree 
Surgeon* — in immuil r-<iti vei it ion iit Kent , ( )hi<». M n n-li :lr<l t u8tli, I WiM. (Jinlit v jMTVuinl 
arrvict' il<-|M-!iil«i mil nrib skill ;ini] truiiiinpr hut mi ehutirter . Study tin- \nvv* nf tbesp 
men — Would you not iurtinctiveJy trust them? Would you not judge them to be men 
of rent elm rafter? Rrud Ijflow tlie wnub'rfiil tributes to these master Tr^cr Snrffef>ns. 



"JBt rurr m ihfst flan" 

Your men aermcd hi tutounoHial iolrnwt 
in Ilie work — ao rmre in Ihmc tiltuak Y-ntJ 
ant la he congratulated on bavin* m fine 
a ciirps of nu*a — tw doubt due to yntu 
• ffii i-ti1 !r:urni]fl. 

H- M. TATuan. Bfooklim-. Mn»« 



Your men were \w,v roiirUtioii and grn- 
tlrnianly And ire feel that y<u are to ttt 
i mjumliilalcd in having such a type of 
buvi to Ktid out tu da tM won: for vou. 
W, II Wi-i, Holland, 

' S .u.'..- »/ .-iui.v tatiifatiom" 
The | nuop iix-ii rujniKcd in ihr vork win 
I cinir In j«» bIm] i-unsidrrn le nn J it is ■ 



sourer of much aatiif aetion to do Utuistu 
with h cnropuiT like your*. 
G.lLCuAVVtoaii, Itaard ot CammiaikMMira, 
r,ij ,>i \tobilr, Ala. 

f:i l|j- f,»ri niau wtm >inl mil unrL v.iur 
Miliijuuy lnM»caa*ewnti<iui. Imrd wiirfc- 
irw young man: •etf-rrliunt and of rxeel 

Irhl |iiiL-l!ii-ri! . inn- >vFiu h.i ■ I hr (n .1 
inlrrmlJicif Jmth hiaruuiKitny antl patrticu 
nt Ipt-nrL Thn*e under him am clean, 
aeUve young Att(*rii'jin* — all intefoitod in 
ifwir work, it virtue iw hi these day*. 

Davtu fiAirtitiLii, 
Aigiikud Maw* Farm, Bay Shufe, L. I. 

"4 trtttfrf fo mt" 
The tkill and eimrtrty uf your iimd «UI 

THK hAVJ-V TRUE KKl'EItT Hi, In,-, « t'ity fUnk lltd*. Kenl. Ohio 



Broil joy to me, and a man el la thusc 
who had never aeen thi* work dnne he- 
fore. Again, aa with the work ihior fur mo 
tart year. I m tut any you Itavr «7it ma 
ifmiu! rmvlteril wnrkiii*-!* 
Mn*. Dhjiimav Uai.dwiv Iliifiitiiu, S Y. 



' i.rtutni thurcufkntit ami tart ' 

Y»ur repreienlaiivea ahowed very 
thumush practical kaawlnljfr, and vtiat 
they did w.-in ih.nr *ilti I tn rrniliil 
thurniijstiiiL'a* and cure- 1 miinul s|«-uk 
tew liiifhly nt llirm, 

C It It i vim, Coblumj. VirgiDki 

Awry Tre* fl"crjifrtri» urr locai l<i you; uVcy 
/i>e d«d otxtalt in. gaur rteutiijf— any jtfttt 

or w»V* manid <»Jfee. 



fMf»> rviarrlinu .Teii" rare, Jrfur TriUf RlJa . 
ilinlflahia. l".<i!«l ri«^ «!.!».: Boltimor*. Jmtrtf, 
v toifa,: Aflrott. DtimtbI .Motor* SU4>..' CIiuHnhaiI 

L.ii(fliuu'«*flrf». M >if 



/.Vn-ir'Ji ir: 

w'!. rnul JWdfl 

i 'i. rrbrnrf. JFinjwirlr.mr r)14*.: JJrliv.li. Ii*»mtl Jful'-r* ;Ud#.v CtneiNHrtfl. IhrMiillJ, t.il.wrw Hiitt.; ^onlreUlr. TtHil HUlQ.. InAmnnpuUt. 
Urmlnttil Illi^,! CMohM. Wi4tmiHilr? fiTdr.; n.JLvHU. A/tad* HM#.. Kanmtt Mly>, fetuWft mi§.: 8a» J*StMtl», 2fat«rf irltf|>.. M.mtrral. 



nil Iffui .If.: .4lfmu, VMcrri Bltta.; ptutrm. .lfajsn."ft.u- 
Wjoargk. Mt fhvrtk Am.; Rnfoh. JW e>aaJM(n 
1* JLUVwrv fftrff ixitiwrWr,. JVM ffiHu.. />irl Wh,»J}utu). 



DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 



Jtkrew rr«l /Juiwf JW< Jbrimi U In fAr rriulor v/ Thr ikivty Tecr Expert Co., Hc^ and thi 
f.ihrtH tfpTrmllna ttrrmtrlrrt An Harttmrnt Matte m'.k IA* /«uirv Cunpnnr u,ul «lu( infA 
(i»nwlnfHfii- /Vjif^rl pt'Vfwvtf frm* mpofl^rri. J/ uk^hw aulleil-* IA* rurr |ninur Inrri n 
otMJ eicjtani Ith « iJowy nun, n-iti Vod^tuie^erj /ue Au rmmi. flow (raurati/ /nun* 



'.I tJ I'. I It f : I^J I t Ittflllllif I.Wlr 

itllridmil it errfutn rridtAat 
nvt dirrrtly "* r ttopl'iy. 
•W'i KUiir Irttt /ran 



H E N A T ION'S Bl'Sl N 



In This Number 

For ilic ihird time The Nation's Rusiitcis devote* an extra Issue to nn 
account of the Auitunl Alerting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
Uniled Sliitw, hold this ye;ir iti Clevcl.-ind. May <\ 7 and 8. 

Three -nlijirt?' ei.jj.tKM. tlic attention of the meeting: 
Uusii.efcs, Government and Agriculture 
European Rcndjiifiinicnt 
; it j ■ 1 

The Responsibility urnl [ aieg f i t y ot Business 

These were di*cnsscd by a notuhlc group of leaders in American 
bUtiitie*6 nm! public nftairH.' What follows is the contribution of The 
NalioiA Musittesi to that meeting, a record of the more important things 
thai look place. We have not suujjht tu give a stenographic report of 
the session:-: wt have not Undertaken even to print in full all the ad- 
dresses; wc harp tried to give the best of each of them. 

Of the group meetings with their dozen* of papers of importance and 
debates of importance, wc have given summaries, sufficient, wc hope, to 
arouse in our readers a dermmd lor further information, 

t>.u.r 

BuMncm Spcalti Willi One Vole* ...I fc • ■ x MlirHV .. 5 

If Bunfnet* DaoMt't, G«v<mm*nl Wtn ....By HtHHixr Hituvu 7 

Government. Buiineai and Good Srnie , Hi' Jt'l.lL'S H. H.UJiU 9 

12 

H 
ti 
16 
U 



"fi>i>ii»n in CiD»cmmtnt" mi Work 

The Staleimanihip of Hu»ina»a ........... . 

J tut ice far the Trad* Aitociation 

The Fifteen Commandment » of Dutineti 
Allium, Again in lha Workwi' Rnnki 
Cotton, a Social Problem 

1 I'- Oli.hl of the r'.irt, e*V Act... I!}' Jaubs E. Poole 

We Mutt Stop Exporting; Wheat... By D*. W. If. J" AMU SC.- 

WKere the Law Toucan Buiinait I I v Cvji 1 1 • ! ' Wfl " 

A Step Forward for Europe . . .............. By Raul MtLES 23 



..By GtN, Haraxai II. Lota.., 

By Sre F.SKK Howam. 

By GcQkUK T. Bcckixcham. 
By Junta; Edwjx R. Packs*. 
By Raids be Castim 

By Aii'kui Stoni... 19 

20 
21 
22 



"neti and Science., Partner* 



By Jons J. Casty. 



Why Not a C urn nirpn - Semi- Calendar? By EliWASC PkIKHI. 

Reinluliont of the Meeting 

The Croup Meeting*: 

Rfttlruiul anil Pcrttal PrnttlnhH I Tr*!i.«.pitrf atlaM ml ConniUllkfttlOTt) . . . . , . 
Section 2% iiml tike Merrhiiiti Marine f T r:ui*nortfitinn ukI Qwimunkatkm) 



at 

25 
28 

29 
X 

I'rtcnfjrfiip and F*rrei|En Trutte (Foreifn 32 

P«" Kuirer Insurance Tamci iTn«untnrr> . ... 

Quc»tiiMM in tin* Mannfarlurrr'. Mind I Mamiiai-lurr J 

Kwnit Tenilenele* in DKtr iltittiiitt ( DistTibtttkm) 

Commun rrohktia to K»w Materialit (Natural Itenriurec* Prmlitrtiun) . 

l-j»bnr Supply Faclofi In ImrniifriUkffi r h ivic rirvrlonrrmit ) — 

Finance in Europe Mini nn llm Farm fFinarKp) 

A limiied number of additional capiat of thi* ittuo af THE NATION'S BUSf- 
NESS {Twelfth Annual Meetinc Rtrporl) may be i«ur(J at lite actual cmt 

prica of lftc •ach. 



36 
.IB 

Hi 
42 
45 



GmniL Omca*. Miua llt'iiano. W*»«uwtoi», IX C 
Wi-l-nlfjULI* Olia HI.Lh h^-l IMil, 



II I I. Ihiti 



NinU» M 1'iaaiia 



U No ; 

TUP. NATION'S HI ,v> 

ruUiM<4 AlwJ*i.» ■« »A» TAaaAtr ♦/ Qmm mt * iif 0V> f . , aur.f .Vhrtlrr, IViininrinn. O. C 

Ml Jll.L 1IIOHI1 l it ....I h.l.L.lji. 

JUt.iniim Kdil'v Hiuinnu Manaiia Irtimiru ■ a" Ailvwntnif 

Itisacif J t ^Viraurr VfCTu* HniTUCa 



RT-aninrfKii linn 11if*c j #ar» for |7.5(i 'full livaii: aw »iw fiu Jl no '|i n n inui unjla 
IS VOrilL 

II11 ..Ihrinl ni,. e ii>n.r ..f llw N .1 i.mi-I I'lioiulm. thf lutlliJ-*! Ijtii t«i:n- ' * . I »'l »..t>«ai Dull 
* l i '" r, " llrl1 lu thr ai-ll»ittaa ul (hn L liniairm HhI In «|l ntlm rianacta, UH Ckantiw u uu\ iiapuD< 
■*™a 'or lie mittniu llif •rtltlV ut Urn llir ...unMiii In aliivb ■•*|rt«jJ«J" b ««' «J 



Your debtor 
himself will 
recommend 
the United of 
Louisville 

The dealer who owe* you in over- 
due account owesothen. Trcubtra 
nevei rrjtae imgly. He it ha raised, 
pulled mi J p/wrwil in many direc- 
tion!. Thu increases his ihfEruL 
tH*», w delay* action ucufaciory to 
any toTtccroed. 

( tinlat l with lliiw orgau- 
b.ulnui has convinced 
him lluil our nn lh< ni>- 
urc helpful in his 
extrc m it jr 

Frottj the more than four thousand 
national dtnoSntor* who regularly 
place theif ovltcIub account a with 
ui will come aLinuhineouily many 
■ lairus ajjamtr a single debtor. 1"bu 
pljt i-n pTJiin-ally all of hm tioublei 
in one hand. It enables us to 
clttumiifc the hiiu'isinj; utid co* 
otdinate the pulls, to help him in* 
telhfJtrmly plan his reconstiuction 
and Ret him on a paying basis in 
quicker tiirtsr — and in* whole effort 
is ditected by i District Maniftsx 
familiar with Inimnw onidinoni in 
the debtor"* temtoi> . 

That's ecmsutietiva eollfctlon. trrvie*. 
It crti iour drbtot "out fiwn andar" 
and back ioio ih* activ* desler «!*»,* 
nlwr ttteffliant, mkh *htim yon can re- 
in rug credit wtatlfttii wilh greater satrTy. 
That's *hy your debtor will h Intuit 
rtcotnttimd the United of Loularllle. 

Wc brlirrr (hat [iriHTiiiut of iliii Vm! 
h 1 11 aj-i^jil to your huiincm juiljnjienl 
m<l Kcun for ut the o|,|»orMinity of 
dr man Html inc Its cffcctivcnni far you. 
Let'* *IUt IMay. 

tNiTtDiHaiGrWjTiix Agencies 

LouiHville. Kentucky 

Untted iiuitdmt: 

CDUaeWa UM Maaalaeralari 
•a* Milkoaa, Diabfllalw 
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Have Faith! 

NO MAN ■-..n Inut furu .r.l 
inte llsjjr ntly who han am 
learned t\to to loot backu'UiL 

Lrl in. llirrrfjirr, irl re tln.iprrr 
pirfc up fur » moment » Uttered 
uiji'. n( n nuaint oldjmmjjhlrtwtucli 
MiMri Vale Beai/h jwued arventy 
»i-;in Jiwu entitled li't*ilhy 
Mm if tfm YW. 
Mr. Bearh'i measure of wealth 

ir» tile po»K»>iull of >]f)&,0l>it; 

«DiIof tbc I CH)0 NfwVork.cn ■rtlnini 
he litte<la.> "wtfaJthr "about 9110 p«n- 

wmed not nv>r? than tbla amount. 
Only [9wTfT<-Tcditedwilh#l,UW,- 
UMil sir incite. 

Aft imrrestinn ild tetord 1 Tliere 
»rc iflPCC ITWm« thai nuU it worth 
•eeitlliiirr today i 

}. W( need to remind nunelvra 
often, how maguiticeally the 
prosperity i>f til* United Slate-, 
hu frown. Til* iavtres** in the 
nurtilicr of modcsl n* well *• 
sulwuntia] fortune* in on I > aii 
null , ,|S l'i !•. ' it ,s ii.il . Iij),;ir:i e I 

to ill Amrriraiis. Wages are 
Infill!, huiiiei inure comfort- 
able, tfftinmmtiiri mtly ifrrai- 
tt l ban they Wr ir»er Wni in 
any country m the world. Anil 
there i* every rewiu tn belis-ir 
that the record of the f*H m \H 

l>e priUJtrsiirrU * liitj ii. 

tlte years to com*. 

2. Mmty nf the names On Mr. 
ttr»i'li"» U>t are mi) found, era 
the I titi «f the wrulihy ludVy. 
Wealth ikiet nut ukc rare of 
itself, it can b« Uxl fjir f litre 
than it ran tte sained. To nwkc 
■mHiey and. to make money work 
trquite quite- differrtit aifti. In 
botli capnriijrs a uiund prof t*»- 
• iv e mi I ■ ■'ir.juuiy can rendrr 
a viduiiblr nrnrict. 

i. Soinr mmn on Mr. Bench' i lilt 

jrrtiuiml uri lur [imrpil -ttiiv li&l* 

nf succtMni] Amrficnru , WOM 
are found upon the rei orda of 
The Equitable. The" are 
ruun»olttlcnwlumc<ieKrndanli 
in veiled wisely, but always wilh 
A vrofotml faith in tlx future of 
America, »«mvirtion that ar.y 
soundly managed American ru- 
lerpriae. miul jrrnsprr, lierauK 
the c until tr miict grow. 
The speculator arid the doubter 
fait. The inratocr ami the br3l*-r<T 
inccerd. The voire of the Pi.it 
speaks to the Present. "Vera lire in 
a country fir greater thun »f 
dreamed of." it myp, **b»t nc did 
have nut tition anil our faith; and 
"i 'lut fniih newrni forward, [in 
Hiewiie hi ya\ft day. " 

Tllii n inir lirticiyr of [.u'\,. ,.,ui 
buiini'M keynote l«r the years to 

ciniir 

THE EQl'ITAb. 1 
TRUST COMPANY 

OF NEW VORk 




"Shall we hold back 



or go ahead?" 



Dkcisions arc made accurately only when all the 
facts are known. 

The Equitable is in touch tiay by iky with chang- 
ing conditions in many localities and many indus- 
mts. Its sourcci trade and credit intelligence arc 
international. Its officers arc trained to interpret 
the facts gathered and to apply them to a specilic 
business and its problems. 

By complementing his local hanking service v ith 
the service of The Equitable, a manufacturer is in 
a better position to determine when to hold hack 
a/id when to go ahead — and to act in accordance 
with his decision. 

Send fbi the booklet, Equitable Service. 



t h ? Equitable 
Trust Company 

OF NEW YORK 
V W Yl.L STRT.RT 



I'ureiii. I Irlioei 
L0APCW 

raJUf 

MPtico crrv 



Tot ul restujrecs nvir 
$400,000.^X1 



llnlricE KeprcMittativea 

ClUC Alio 
•AXTTMoaa 
MtLAIltrLMIU 
US rtAMIMM 



Orw II. SW (BtretpmndtnU tt»*uttt»u( At uwU 



ll'fcrn M<>t<rt» Id Taa KovrtJiaiJ Tiete Cnuriav flrmi* nu,,ii,.u, ihi X*um'i Seaiua* 



Th 



e NATION 




A M online for 
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siness Men 



Business Speaks With One Voice 



IT IS difficult, if np| hazardous, lo at- 
icmpi (« epitomi« all thai Is said and 
done at a meeiuur of upward ol I wo thuu 
™u hujiniw men drawn together from the 
Corner* of ihc couniry, many of them the 
M*Mies.iiieh for hundred*, or even thousands. 
'« Other lm.itir-f> ;1 | t n. 

. I be twelfth Annual meeting; uf the 
uiaraber 0 f Commerce of the United Slate* 
»uch a meeting ami it cannot be ac- 
rliv" 1 - ^y * rnultiplitily of motives at 

?3j™Bty (if purpose. Mrr< j.-iri:.ii:'iir-lic - 

not bring an exporter from San Fnun i-. u. 
» manufacturer km I'ortUnd. Maine, and a 
rrtofr 11 plantwr fr0Bt Mississippi half way and 

e Across 4 continent lo meet some two 

iht i t> " 1 " m,ln wh0M on[ >' iim ^ l y ** f 
V* 81 . itt Productive industrial enterprise 
. i, OT *° lar F« * number foregather merely 
^"juicn <o addresses by The British Ambfla. 
laru'r Belgian Ambassador, the Seere- 
anri u L Cornmcrcc - Lhe Secretary of the Navy 
fSJ-S. . 1 J" 1 * 11 t0 *» "''^ affair* vaguely 

uh ! M pub,ic 

tu 1 1 5 01J, 'y ** betrrogeticoui an assemblage 
lie. brought and held together only bj 
«ui^ Ji y n *'r ""^ ** l ?S lc Pun* 0 ** which u not I hr 
trih 1 of in 'l^dunl interests but the at- 
■n!* b-usineis. Itl the aggregate, iSspIJ 

riurr-l 1 P lfaI fiCt of lnr meeting or such a 
f wn&er of business men. even to discus* iwob- 
fnore or less alike which main- oi them 



km 

h 0 «" Unt * r fa w^'y vitfcd field* o"f activity, 
mp J - ^Pwrtnot, it not unusual Such 

shoolrf^ nr ' : hrld cvcrv ^V- But that there 
of evolved a wav of thinking, a temr 

con SUrt '' W ' ,J,>l '«r il1lfl ". - L luminal bu-irn- 
ar1 , n »»ne*i that is becoming more and morr 
"late, laicing it out of the category of 
riUu. P rod «HTe enterprise and bringing It 
ami v i wi,h government and science 

h'nv 7, p,0m * c y k one of the things that rould 
^ hatyeneil only yesterday and coultf have 

Was „ * 1t ' k,n K f ac« of iJn- Cleveland meeting 

il wiii at lta ' lir,! ' " na " 111,1 ,hlir 
Bret i, V '- a " t iu rtM rostHrct. prolulilv mark 
lime V ''' <hl ' ,!iv " lill <T »inr HH«T fn rhr 
* n en the" r " im '* ers eountcd ""l 'he lime 

uf >h °"l a standard for the measurement 
Kirh.^ huslll «i proems reflected in ihev 

In v: I'^inji." '-.li.l Srcrrtan- Hoover, 

riod f dr! ' M ,a the convention, "from a pe- 
a t^JL ««"*»^f inrlhidualistic action into 
h Z- c '^"l' tonal ai-civiiif-i" 

< "ip. > . ^ * ftrr ■ H,rvt y of ,h * 

wttor ■ m(T,in « I hi«. »tu>< ut urc.mi- 

Wlocbr r "" llnt " ) r0T "l ,, «^n The pro f e^ of 

The . ,:o miiur lumber, is about done, 

ntiil ^' 0ritl ""i»'* are rlrvcloping their identity 
hf u,l » 'nemsflvea to their tpecific tasks 
« < J Cftain . »' Ira •.r. rh.v I he business man 

rienr ,1. "I tbf - '^"'" [ " h " ^irb- 
him-rlf aijr | r(g »rdrtd hb buninesi 



fonnulatinn and ctarincation of thii 
mcrican industritd philosophy shall 
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a* hi* own affair itune, has departed tmo ihr 
mists of the put. It has come to be taken 
as a matter of course that those who are en- 
gaged in the same industry or in similar in- 
dustries shall tnert on the ground of a com- 
mon experience, but there is nothing reduci- 
ble lo a bookkeeping formula to account for 
i.hi c-j'hmiLK ■•] ihr i 'Irvt lunil meeting of so 
many men of So many pursuits from »o many 
different settkmol eavuonmenik 

The firai and the strongest impression it 
gave was one of diversity. It was reflected rn 
the character of the meetings and in the men 
Endless i.-ontrasU were afforded by the group 
sexton* which turwklered {irubtctn* of trans- 
portation, firm nee, foreign trade. di.Mribation 
manufaiture, European readjust merit and 
many other question* that lay beyond the 
boriaon of the rndi vidua! business man of a 
generation ago and of the industrial and trade 
association thai has followed him. 

A Unity of Divers* Interests 

DUT THE, effect ol this diversity wa* n«jt tk 
»' emiihasue how far apart they were but 
how rlOM-ly they had Iw ei. dr.i wr htni.iliri ,md 
thr fact that they had been drawn together, 
even in such numbers, had ceased to be 
Ha riling The more important thing was that, 
having been drawn together— siock rubers and 
eeonoeoistiL, hankers and editors, manufactur- 
ers of lamp shade* and locomotives, organi- 
zation secretaries and executives, exporters 
and lawyers — they were devoting ihemselve* 
to the furtherance of a common umlrrUkinK 
which rould nut he circumscribed by any one 
business or any one kind of business, and 
could be properly given no hduvtriai label. 

If there was one conclusion to which thr 
Cleveland meetmif — the succession of meel- 
ingi — inevitably led, it was that business, 
speaking a common tongue and with a clear 
consciousness of its own obligations and its 
own purposes and even of iu own weaknesses, 
found itself working toward the same end a> 
government and diplomacy in attempting to 
<olvr thr larger ^roblema of existence. 

All Business in One Boat 

THIS was particularly true from a national 
viewpoint. It was also true from an inter- 
iiai tonal virnpoiu fur a- >jr Ksnie Howard 
the Hriti&h Ambassador, said, "for the sake 
of |wosperitv generally it is becoming in- 
rrearingly clear that all business, whether 
agricultural, industrial or financial, hangs to- 
gether all over the world-'* 

ll rnigfir be prrmalurr rn ei-.jirludr- thai -hp 
rievrlam) meeting marks the end of thr pe- 
riod of organ irar if m during whirh husinMt 
ha* been finding itself and perfecting lhe me- 
chanical arrangement' by which it can ex- 
press itself with tome degree of unison but 
it afforded unmisiakaMr evidencr (hat ihr 



Mint of cohesion had been reached at which 
burinecs was thinking not only of it* relations 
to government — the "team play" to whifh 
{■rrrsident Barnes so often referred — ami to the 
public, but of its obligatioas to il self . 

It had developed a wholesatne introspection 
by. which it took «t<xk of its awn respon- 
sfhUitie* and its qualification* for meeting 
then). In thtii it is to be distinguished from 
any <uhci mceiinri of lhe kind that ha* ever 
been held. 

The outcropping of this idea ran through all 
lhe rStrinilngi It was presented most clearly 
by Secretary Hoover who formulated the 
precept that the responsibility for the stand- 
ards of honesty laid down two thousand year* 
ago increases Infinitely In high places either 
in bufcinrss or govrrnmeni and their failure it 
j blow ar ihe repute or both. He added this 
rule: 

"There must be organisation hi such form 
li can establish the standards of conduct in 
ibis vast complei of shifting invention, pro- 
■In.iKJii and uw There is no existing basis 
to check the failure of wrvke or lhe sacri- 
fice of public interest. Some one must do 
lermme such standards, They must be de- 
termined and held flexibly in tune with lhe 
intense technology of busmen." 

In other words, while the Ten Command- 
meat* and individual responsibility for observ- 
ing them remains the tame, the way* in which 
they may be violated have mullittlird as 
business Itas tniun in complexity ami ex- 
panded its ariivrtie*. 

Thif. obviously, was not a fugitive thought 
on the part of the Secretary of Commerce, 
who is loo analytical tu be casual in *ej idl- 
ing m> im|Hirian( a pmblem That it was a 
common impulse was proven lo some extent 
by the fact of the convention itself. Ami 
if funhrr rvidence wen needed that die more 
than two ihrnivi.-,-! l,,:.jne*» men who coruti- 
tuii-d il Mfl aw. is i ut" itifti t'^tHni'-iliiHly 
aad are intent upon fixing standards of con- 
duct for their own guidance and control, it 
if afforded by the resolutions, already pre- 
pared, -.vjik-h ib.-y \ihJtiimon;ly adopted, lay- 
ing down fifteen lundamrntal princtplra, the 
framework of an ethical buatnegs code, and 
Unrmulatlne the bask rule that "the function 
of burincas is to provide for lhe material 
needs of mankind, and to increase the wealth 
nf the world and the happiness of lifr " 

By their own action they were ready to 
justify the conclusion that what Secretary 
Hoover chantciemed "the dream of many 
thin ken" — a self-governing industry and bust- 
iieis that Chn be made to render needless a 
vast area of governmental interference and 
regulation— is not to intangible or evanescent 
after all 

In the light of these declaim iont it is not 
difficult lo tie together the varied group meet- 
ings and the subjects they di»cuisea or la 
bring to a common focus the diversity of In- 
terests that were represented. All that wat 




T H L N A T ION'S BUSINESS 



embraced in ibe Cleveland meeting can be 
strung upon the single thread of tnii indus- 
trial philosophy. It explains the solicitude of 
buwnc « for agriculture, the interest of Ameri- 
can business in European read j iistmcnt and the 
appeals for the support of ihc Dawes report, 
the study of the proper relationship between 
employer and employe, and the conaide ration 
of national economic policy involved in lao- 
tkm, immigta tioa and tie development of trans- 
portation and other agendo of common use. 

The three major topics of the convention — 
business and agriculture. European readjust- 
ment and ihe responsibility and integrity of 
business — were, from thi* higher viewpoint, 
expressions of the <l:h ■ purpose, hnplying i 
realization on I he [iart Ici-iru-K- ot iK nlili- 
gations to itself and its obligations to others. 
The Interests evoked by this sense of obliga- 
tion were not restricted to a purely national 
environment. 

Thr iiute u! ihe an hcurifratemily ot" !n;> in---, 
nas sounded by the Urtuib nn.rJ Bdgtan Am- 
bflssadors and Basil Miles, the American Com- 
missioner of the International Clumber of 
Commerce. The idea was also crytialliaed 
in several resolutions, one pledging support 
of the plan of the experts looking to inter- 
national! economic restoration, another advo- 
cating adherence to the international court of 
justice, another commending the President for 
his efforts to deal by friendly negotiation with 
the very vexing problem of Japanese im- 

But it was mainly in the field of national ac- 
tivity that the problems with which the con- 
vention had to deal lay and it was not so 
much any solution of them that was ottered 
as the clearer definition of the manner in 
which they are to be solved that struck the 
observer, fineness rubbed elbow* with gov. 
rnirnent and u hf'KrT nndrrsianding resulted. 



Contnry to the general belief, this clone 
relationship, whieh must become closer as 
business develops the responsibility and §eU' 
central to which Secretary Hoover referred 
and toward the achievement of which the 
Cleveland meeting marked a definite forward 
stride, was cbj- j..uti.-.;J by j ipirir <d m- 
operation rather thju antagonism. 

Exeeption was taken to certain lerislativs 
policies formulated in Congress as beini; either 
ineffective or economically unsound. The 
convention declared, for example, that ''means 
should be found to improve the efficiency of 
the methods of marketing at the disposal of 
agriculture, and every other measure founded 
on the principles which will tend to stability 
should be provided. Any proposal for buy- 
ing, selling, manufacturing ur urhrr bundling 
of agricultural products by government 
aue:i'.k;. however, whclhi't under preter-.-c of 
exertion of price influences or otherwise, we 
:,\'\,:.*r .v riiiitr.iry id ! he principle"* fur which 
the Chamber has stood with, respect to other 
fields of activity and as sure to result disas- 
trously for agriculture itself." 

But this cannot be construed as criticism af 
government, for the same idea was expressed 
by Secretary Hoover in characterising so- 
cialism as "Government in all business" and 
a step away from, rather than in the direc- 
tion of, the self-governing industrial democ- 
racy which is the American ideal. 

The Bt>ttina iu-elf afforded many examples 
of the developing cooperation between Gov- 
ernment and business. General Herbert M. 
Lord, Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
Dr. George K. Burgess. Director of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, Admiral Leigh C. Palmer, 
Presidrtit of tile Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, and many other government official* 
spolcr in the same key and to the same effect 
as the representatives of American business. 



Sat was any conflict of purpose .Judos 
in what each had to say. It was. dear th 
the expressed hope l>] :\v >jcrvt ;iry of Com 
meree that "the abuses which give rise to 
Covr.mHicw in business be eliminated by the 
systematic and voluntary action of commerce 
and industry itself' was not to be ititi-rpttU'd 
as iare*kauWirig thf lime when tiiivernmertl 
would let business alone but whe-n li.xh should 
work more closely together. 

In this sense the hns.1 statement of Presi- 
dent Barnes *ummaruin» the accomplishments 
of the Cleveland meeting were more a proph- 
ecy of what is to come than a review of what 
bail already happened 

f¥ Vtte growing membership and widened sup- 
[ifiri i.ir rfumher work, hr <-:\ui '<.]iijw«. that 
all sections of business life realise (he ne- 
cessity for common action. The declarations 
«if Maml.irrU and ethics express the reason for 
a growing public trust and confidence in or- 
gatiiicd bustnesi Flu- wuJcispread intrrei-l 
deruoiuiLriitr? j gruwiiig itfpteciation that fait 
tad healthful business and industry is the 
foundation of employment, earning ind a se- 
cure American standard of living. 

"Legislation and administration have learned 

«o wrlmnir' I he sujipurl .if I his business COO 
viction because it has proved itself to be 
formed, unselfish and dependable. Congr 
will listen to such a voice because it is t 
declaration of 750,000 business men that th 
will hold responsible the men who def 
American traditions of government, and violate 
Miuni! i'.i.oLiuiiii. Lw, jjiiI because business 
opinion will r*c raken with care and logic, sup- 
ported manifestly by accuracy of fact ami 
pressed with courage and determination. 

"The very logic of events will demonsLrute 
that judgment » formed and so expressed 
will win lie-cause It Is right and sound and in 
the public interest." 
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THE NATION'S B U S I N E 




If Business Doesn't, Government Will 



YOUR chamber hint recently sub- 
mitted to iti members a number of 
rccornmcndaLiutit upon Principle) of 
Business Conduct ia tbc form of a report 
of your Committee on Business Ethics. The 
very inct of issuitiif *uch a report is of in- 
terest. I wish 10 discuss the whole subject m 
it* wider Mttse and in the relation ol to vet m- 
mem to business. 

fhc advancement of science and our in- 
creasing population require constantly new 
SMti(kti!s <it Uisnlui.! Ami breed ni> irn r.':i- 
"J«r nuilliuiije of new rule- and rfi^.ii itioiw. 
Tlic basic principle* laid down in the Ten 
toiumandments and lie Sermon on the Mount 
ate as applicable today as when they were de- 
c "U'ed, but they require a Iiom of subsidiary 
CiMMs, The ten ways to evil in the lime of 
■•'oies h.ivi increased : '< im thousand now 

Human Rights Conflict 

A WHOLE host of rules and regulations nee 

. necessary to maintain human rights with 
this 

era 



amazing lr:i])h[ur:]jitln)ll into ill industrial 




Ten people in a wbotc county, with a plow 
apiece, did nut elbow each other very much. 

when v,t: put seven mill ion people in a 
< ^ 3S ) i y With the tools of electricity, steam, 
■SO-liooc buiitliiii.'!. 1 1 Ii; hottea, miscellaneous 
street art, railways, motors, stock 
^nanges, and what not beside*, then we 
e.Kh cutler in a multitude of 

on*. 

ipoti our lawmaker* supply the df- 
by the ceaseles? piling up of staluus- 
attempts to keep the traffic open, to assure 
•air dealing in the economic world, to elimi- 
nate Its waste*, to prevent some kind of abuse 
or some kind of domination. Moreover, with 

ofT^ 1 " 8 r d |J '' ;i, ' on ouf become more 

Winded our moral discrimitwtiunj jn- 

ihf***' for a11 °^ wn kh we discover new 
'*r*8* to remedy. In one of our slates more 
i j 11 ''^'^ I' 1 ** atu ' ordinances hive been 
Mood i„ ^ ^ rjK ht months It is also 
"ue that a large part or them will sleep 
pejuefully in the statute book. 

Tiic question wr need lo consider is wheiut'i 
***** mlei and regulations are to he devel- 
oped solely liy government oi whether they 
cannot be in same Urge part developed out 
\k \ o|uritllt >' forces in the nation. In other 
*°nMj can the abuses which give rise to 
Wvernment in business be eliminated by the 
^ernatic and voluntary action of commerce 
HH industry itself? This i» Indeed the 
tbiiught behind the whole gamut of recent 
lugani f "Less Government in Business/' 
Government Regulation." "A Square 
TO "The Eiimiulion of Waste," "Better 
"usiness Ethics." and a dozen others. 
Rational character cannot be built by law. 
Is ihe sum of the muni fiber of it? to- 



il 



vu -unls. When abuses which nse from our 
KU'wmg sysieni are cured by live Individual 
u ">*cience, bv initiative in the creation of 
^oluniiry jtandanh, ihrn is the growth of 
moral perceptions fertilised in every individual 
character. 

Mo one disputes the necessity for eon- 
ar.i nelv new ..undanis ni conduct in relation 
JO oil these lools and inventions. Even our 
J a V*'> 8rt»t invention, radio, has brought a 
"■"i of new questions. No one disputes that 
"J^'h of these subsidiary additions to the 
'"l Commandments must bq made try legis- 
£"tott. Our p U bHc utilities are wasteful and 
Co * tlv unless we give them a privilege more 
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or less monopolistic. At once when we have 
business affected with monopoly, we must 
have refutation by law, Much of even this 
phase might have t«en unru-ccssary had there 
been a higher degree of responsibility to (br 
public, higher standards of business practice 
among those who dominated these agencies 
tn years gnne by. 

There has been, however, a great extension 
of government regulation and control beyond 
the field of public utilities into the fields 
of production and distribution of conimodi- 
ties and credit. When legislation penetrates 
l he huitora world, it i ; . because there 
abuse somewhere. 

A great deal of this legislation is due rather 
to the inability of business hitherto to so 
organise as to correct abuses than to any 
lack of de-ire lo hive it iliuic. Sometime* 
the abuses arc more apparent than Teal, but 
anything is a handle for deniagopuery. In the 
main, however, the public ads only when it 
has lost confidence in the ability ur willingness 
of business to correct its own abuses. 

Legislative action U always clurruy— it b 
incapable of adjustment to shifting needs. 
It often enough produces new economic cur- 
rent! more »W»ive than thowe intended to 
be cured. Government too often becomes ihe 
persecutor instead of the regulator. 

The vast tide of these regulations that is 
sweeping onward can be stopped if it ts pos- 
sible to devise, out of the conscience and 
organization of business itself, those restraints 
which will cure abuse, Out will eliminate 
waste, that will prevent unnecessary hardship 
in (he working of our economic system, that 
will march with larger social understanding. 
Indeed it is vitally necessary that we stem 
this tide if we would preserve that initiative 
in rnrr: wlu'i li buiki*. u|j ibr character, intel- 
ligence, and progress in our people. 

Our Dependable Citizenship 

AM ONE of tho»e who believe in the sub- 
stratum of inherent honesty, the fine vein 
of service and kindliness in our citisenkhip 
The v.i. c volume oi eoodh si,<\ vrvl. llur 
daily flow through the land would cease 
instantly were it not for the instinctive dc< 
p tis d ence of our people upon the moral re- 
sponsibility of the men who tabar in the sh«p« 
and farms and the men who direct our pro- 
ilurtiun and ilihtributkon. 

In these times of muddled thought it i* 
sometimes worth repeating a truism. Industry 
and ( iimmerce are not based upon taking ad- 
vantage of other persons. Their foundation* 
lie in the division of labor and eachange of 
products. Foe through specialitation we in- 
crease the total and variety of production 
and secure Its diffusion into consumption. 

By some false analogy to the ''survival of 
the fittest" many have conceived the whole 
business world to be a sort of economic "dog 
eat dog." We often lay too much emphasis 
upon its competitive features, too little upon 
the fact that it is in essence a gnat coopera- 
tive effort. And our home-made bolshevist- 
mindrd critics to the coolrary. the whole 
economic structure of our nation and the sur- 
vival of our high genera] levels of comfort 
are dependent ujion 'he maintenance and de- 
velopment of leadership in the world of in- 
dustry nnd commerce. It must he realised 
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that any contribution to larger product 
lo wider diffusion of things consi 
and enjoyable, it a service to the com- 
munity, and the men who honestly ic» 
complish it deserve high public esteem. 

The thing we ail need to consider search- 
ingly is the practical question of the meihmi 
by which thr hutiness world can dovolnp and 
enforce its own standards and thus stem the 
tide of governmental regulation. The cure 
does not lie in mere opposition. It lies in the 
correction of abuse It lies in an adapta- 
bility to changing human outlook. 

The problem of business ethics as a pre 
vention of abuse is of two categories: tho 
where the standard must he one of Individ 
moral perceptions, and those where we m 
have a determination of standards of cood 
for a whole group ia order thnl there may 
be a basis for ethics. 

Responsibilities of Leadership 

np|I£ STANDARDS of honesty, of a sense 
1 of mutual obligation and of service, were 
determined 2,000 years ago. They may require 
at time* to be recalled. And the responsi- 
bility for 'hem inereaM'H totiniirry in high 
places either hi business or government, for 
there rests the high responsibility for leader- 
ship in fineness of te.or.il perception. Their 
failure rs a blow at the repute of business, 
and :it confidence to government Itself. 

The second held, and the one which I am 
primarily diM.uts.irig. ii tlie prrit area of in- 
direct economic wrong and unethical prac- 
tices that spring up under the pressures of 
competition and habit. There is also the 
great field of economic waste through de- 
structive competition, through strikes, booms 
and slumps, unemployment, through failure of 
our different industries to synchronise and ■ 
hundred other causes which directly lower 
our productivity and employment. Waste may 
be abstractly miethii.il, hoi in any event 
can only be remedied by economic act' 

If we are to find solution to these collec 
issue* iHjUide of government regulation, 
must meet two practical problems: 

Fiejf. there must be organization in s 
form as can establish the standards of con- 
duct to this vast complex of shifting inven- 
tion, production, and use. There is no ex- 
isting basis to check the failure of service 
or the sacrifice of public interest. Someone 
must determine such standards. They must 
be drttrmined and held ftesibEy in tune with 
thr intense technology of trade. 

Srcond, there must be some sort of en- 
forcement There is the perpetual difficult y 
of a small maturity who will not play the 
game. They too often bring disrepute upon 
the vast majority: ihey drive many others 
to adopt unfair competitive methods which 
all deplore; their abuses give rise to poibtk 
indignation and clamor which breed legislative 
action. 

I believe we dow for the first time have 
the method at hand for voluntarily urganiard 
determination of standards and their adoption 
t would go further; I believe we are in the 
presence of a new en in the organization ot 
indiMry and commerrr in which, if properly 
directed, Ue force! pregnant with infii 
possibilities of moral progress. 

f believe that we are. almost unnolii 
in the midst of a great revolution — or perha 
a betlrr word, a transit: emu I ion — in the wh 
iupcr-orgintr,ilii(n of our rconomic life \V> 
are posing from a perim! of estremely in- 
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dividuallstic action into a period of aisoeia- 
tional activities 

Practically oar entire American working 
world lis now organised lino sonic form of 
economic association, We have trade a**o- 
ualions and tntdi iii-".iiiiu embracing ;-ir- 
ticular industries and occupation*. We have 
fhnmlterb oi ■ .irr.tncrrr embrauuc t ep i l- i 
tives of different industries and commerce. 
We Live the tabor unkms representing the 
different crafts. We have associations em- 
bracing all the different profession* — Law. 
engineering, medicine, linking, real estate, 
and what not. We have farmers' associations, 
and we luve the enormous, growth of farmer*" 
cooperatives for actual dealing ift commn'Jn 

Of indirect kin Lo this is lie great increase 
in owntT'-hip of industries by their employe* 
and CTWtomert, and again we have a tremen- 
dous expansion of mutiialfccd insurance md 
tanking. 

Although such associational organuMMCim 
ean trace pn rentage in the middle ages, yet 
in their present implication they Mil the 
birth of the bit SO year*, and in fact their 
erowth to enveloping number* is of tic last 25 
yean. We have, perhaps, 25,000 such «uo- 
aa tional activities in the economic field. 
Mrmbembip, directly or indirectly, now em- 
braces the vast majority of all the individual* 
of our country Action of wide import by 
such associations has become an important 
force of late in our political, economic. and 
social life. 

Rise of Collective Action 

IT IS true (hat these associations ciist for 
*■ varied purposes. Some are strong in recog- 
nilion of punk rc*|w«*ihiUr.y ami large in 
vision. Some are selfish and narrow. But 
they all represent a vast ferment of economic 
• (riving ami change. 

Ever since the factory system was born 
rherc hat been within it a struggle To attain 
more stability through collective action Tht? 
effort has sought to secure more regular pro- 
duction, more tegular employment, better 
wages, the elimination of waste, the mainte- 
nance oi quality or service, decrease in de- 
structive competition and unfair practices, 
and ofttimcr to assure price* or profit*. 

The fin* pha»e of development on the busi- 
ness aide was "pools" in production and dis- 
tribution They were infected with imposi- 
tion upon the public and their competitors. 
In some part they were strugeles to correct 
abuse and MUtte. They were ftrfJwred by an 
era of Capital consolidation with the nmr 
nhjects. hut also to create a situation of 
unbreakable agreements. Both were against 
public interest, and the public intervened 
through the Sherman Act. Yel underneath 
ill these efforts there waa a residuum »i ob- 
jects which were in public interest. 

Aasociational activities are, I believe, driv- 
ing upon a new rnad uherc (he nbjrrtivr« ran 
be made wholly and vitally of public interest. 
The legitimate trade associations and cham- 
ber* of commerce with which I am now 
primarily concerned possess certain character- 
istics of social importance and the nirirst 
differentiation from pooh and trusts. Their 
membership must the open 1o all mrmbcrt in 
'he industry or trade, or rival organisation* 
enter the field at once. 

Therefore they are not millstones for the 
grinding of competitors at was the essence 
of the old trade combination*. Tnm purpr>-,r 
mutt be the advancement of the whole indus- 
try or trade, or they cannot hold together. 
The il iiri-rdepeodeaee of ill H .stiffs! 
and commerce compel* them in the- long run 
lo pro parallel to the general economic good- 
The leaders rise in a real democracy without 



banes or political manipulation. Ciriiens 
cannot run away from their country if they 
do not like the political management, but 
members of voluntary associations con resign, 
and the asocial ion dies, 

1 believe that through these fortes we are 
slowly moving toward some sort of industrial 
democracy. Wt art upon its threshold if 
these agencies can be directed solely to con- 
structive performance in the public interest. 

Self Government for Industry 

ALL THIS doea contain some dangers, but 
■** they will come only from low ethical 
standards. With ther* agencies, used as the ma- 
chinery for the CLiirivntioQ and spread of high 
Jiauclairii and the eliminatkiu of abuses, I am 
convinced that we shall have entered the 
great era of self-guverning industry and busi- 
ness which has been a dream to many think- 
ers. A self-governing industry can be made 
to render needless a vast area of governmental 
interference and regulation which has grown 
up out or righteous complaint against the 
abuses during the birth pains of an industrial 
world 

Some people have been alarmed Jest thi* 
associations] movement mean (ho destruction 
of our competitive system, lest it inevitably 
destroy the primary individualism which is 
the impulse of our society. 

This alarm is groundless. Its rightful ac- 
tivities do not destroy equality of opportunity 
or initiative. In fact, tbey offer new avenue* 
oi opportunity for individuals to make prog- 
ress toward leadership in thi: ^ (immunity. 
Any one oi them will die at once if it does 
not offer equality of opportunity to its Meor* 
bets; or if il restricts Its membership, rival 
asodations at once emerge They are the 
safeguards of small business and thus prevent 
the rjtmclion of compel it inn Thry are the 
alternative to capital consolidation. They arc 
not a growth toward socialism — that w. gov* 
eminent in all business — they are in fact a 
growth directly away from Mich an idea 

Right here, for the benefit of the gloomy 
persons who have a frown belief that every 
form of assncia tional activity a a conspiracy 
to ft* prices and to restrain trade, to per- 
petuate tyranny of employer or employe, we 
may remeinltcr that there are some crooks' 
b every line of endeavor. The underlying 
purposes of the vast majority are constructive. 
A minority may be violating the Ten Com- 
mandmeJir* ant! need (lie applHatioti of crimi- 
nal standard 1 ; I am speaking, however, of 
KKnelhtng more vital than porch-climbing. 

High Standards Raise Competition 

f AM , of coitne. well aware of the legal diffi- 
* trulties that surround certaitt types of 
sociation.il work. I do not believe that the 
development r.f 'tunrlardf of conduct or the 
elimination of abuses in public interest hove 
ever been chaHenned as a violation of the 
Sherman Act- Moreover, lo establish cither 
a physical or a moral standard directly 
sharpens competition. 

These associationa! activities are the prom- 
ising machinery for much of the ween wry 
determination of ethical standards, for the 
elimination of useless waste and hardship 
from the burden of our economic engines. 
Moreover, We have in them not only the 
nemcie* by which standards can be set. but by 
rooper-jiive action ira<ine th«' i-:r»'utinns 
representing ihe different stages of production, 
distribution and use we can secure a degree 
of enforcement far wider than mere public 
opinion tn a single trade. 

When standards are agreed upon by the 
.ni.ii.'ini' representing the manufacturer 
and distributor, and by those representing 



the user, we have a triple force interact inj; 
for their enforcement. 

Mow 1 do not wish anyone lo think my 
feet ore not on the eiduihS in all thi*, and 1 
propofe to give a few illustration* from real 
life of what can cUcLtLiil by constructive 
associations and by cou|>emtion among them. 

The Deportment of Commerce has, at the 
request of the lumber industry, held a nutnhgf 
id conferences to discusa the rules of the 
road in that mdvwi.ry and its relations to the 
other industries and the common good. The 
problem was to establish more general and 
more constructive standards of practice, 
ethics, and waste elimination. 

In the toil of formulating these standard* 
tliect ;.in..t a ((uritiun id lmw thick u t-inch 
board should be. It sounds easy. But it 
quickly developed lo be a question wheihei 
ii should tie I imh thick when it wa* green, 
iif'er it was dried, when piuird on une aide, 
or when planed on both sides. It developed 
not only that a choice had to be made among 
these lour alternatives, but also that this 
choice had to be based upon a proper con- 
sideration for the conservation nf our forests 
on une hand ..rid the provision of a material 
of such Structural character as lo constitute a 
square deal to the consumer on t tic other. 

Success- When Legislation Fails 

IT i ii i L-loped that there were S2 differ- 
* ent thicknesses of a t-inch board in current 
use and that some minority of manufacturers 
in the drive of unfair competition were grad- 
ually Ihinning the ho/ird until it threatened 
to become paper. There also had to be de- 
veloped the caact differences which threw a 
board into four or rive different grades, and 
there had to be a detertprdnatlon of standard 
trade name* for different jprcies of wood 
The point was that an accurate st.ind.irrl had 
to be determined before recrimination as to 
fair dealing and puMic service couid be 
gauged. That occasion was the foundation of 
ethics in 1-incri boards. 

The*c conlrrence* established some 80 ques- 
tions involving the whole technology of lum- 
ber and comprising for the first time a definite 
series of national standards. Here is the 
sum of our problem. It could only be ac- 
complished through an association in the 
induFlry. It t- proid «jf itidii-lti.il < uti.-. itr.ee 
and service. 

The second p.»rt of rhr; practical piohlcm 
which I enumtuted befoie Is enforcement.. 
Again jssociationai activities were railed upon. 
Toe manufacturers were not alone in these 
conferences, but the distributor and consumer 
were alia represented by the Architects' As- 
sociation, rhe Building Contractors' Associa- 
tion, the railway and other purchasing ajao> . 
cialioru, and the retailers* associations. 

The action and reaction of the buyer and 
seller upon each other in iheir dc«jrc to secure 
fair dealing in industry can procure enforce- 
Firnl. Joint inspection bureau.- Iiavc been 
erected where complaint for viola i ion can be 
lodrrd and determination made. Enforcement 
may nol he K>0 yn r cent, hut the itjitirlarrl* arc 
there, and a sense of individual respon-iinlitv 
and self-interest will eventually, I am cortfi- 
dent, make them universal 

For years aggrieved person* and some of 
the trade have been airitatine thi* question 
of lumber standards in ("oiierr- 1 . Miimeriius 
bilU have been introduced- If this effort 
succeeds, no legislation will be necessary, 
Thin il keeping the Government out of busi- 
ness ihrrwch the remedy nf ahiwcs by hustness 
fiadf. 

1 propose now to mention one other ease 
of a most vitally importftm and entirely dif- 
ferent order, rendered powible only thrOUgjb 
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ii5«oci,-j[iH>ii;il jciKiLy in which the Departmem 
•I Commerc..- In-, lu.vi \\\ unlive cooperation. 
Thin h in the bituminous coal tadusiry. 

Time have heeii rirvrlopcd in tbis industry, 
»s many of you ore aware, 30 per "cent ton 
rtMny niiric* operating intermit teiit.lv during 
"early every week of the year with a large 
seasonal dip in summer. Thui they required 
i0 per rent more labor and JO per cent more 
caiihjl ihiin was ncret'uty to produce the 
n.it ion's coal 

One effect of this situation was lliat sorii-J! 
propnttjfin *»j [lie employes secured too few 
d-ivs" work lo yield them a reasonable stand* 
J*o <u living, even u the. apparently hi^h 
daily wage. Trn S minority of employe* were 
•jntiirally ii constant source of iijrWiiott and 
^tUfbance. The result of all this was a 
higher coil uf producfeUj mal ami tonsiiquently 
1 higher national coal hill, *-pri mat ion ;unl 
uiuiiratoty to the operators, hanlshii- tnd 
■Jroculty and inHtnhflity to a considerable por- 
"to of the workers. 

I'ln- mi..! ii-. 1 1 <ause wns a vicious cyck 

ot fcca^qnal ihir turn ton In demand, annual 
*wOfta)(fj In coal car*, and periodic strikes 
i'lrodi pew out of the instability ot labor 
^■"tioiitiliipj; These period* of shortened or 
•ii'.jvniMjd production always faulted to 
(amine prices lur coal .utJ gte.i! •.linuil.Ltion 
u the opening of new mines, 

■M liiatt four government commissions have 
cxamim-d this question. Probably 40 bills 
™-Ve heoii initoiiuctil into t'nriijrL-Wi proponing 
povenimcntiil regulation in an attempt to 
"rrect the Abuses and wastes and public 
^"Kcr rim lay in the situation 

''ii.- iisiocwlional ageneir-. in 1 hi- ln-ld wi-tr 
™ >SB of the operators, of labor, of the rail- 

*y executives and of | hi- various assucia- 
r*|Jj* 0 indiiitrirt its consumers. The first 
l Jr <>til*rn was m secure a general knowledge 
°| t, nc Causes to which 1 frrl the Department 

Loiiitiifrce contributed substantially 

K-ttnrdy was undertaken in many direction*, 
ffl* railway association indured thr construe - 
°f a more ample «upply of coal care 
f^** Sweater expedition and interchange, in 
jwmllirif between diHereint railways. The De- 
th f nl °' Commerce, in cooperation with 

* chirnben of commerce, manufacturers' 
rSoebtionr.. nulway and public utilities an 

"••tioai, secured that more coal should be 
Pill tn ■[., i ,1-jiinj. in- .nmriicr scavm 

'ne 'i-Milt Irm l.t-1 yen 1m lhi.- Iir-i 

WBe mi m«ny years we bad no interrupt tun 



in the distribution of coal due to car short- 
ages. One clement of the vicious cycle in this 
situation is eliminated, provided we can con- 
tinue this same cooperation in future. 

The second pari of the solution was the 
general agreement, by both operators and labor 
that stability could not be restored m the 
industry unless there was a long period of 
continuous operation in which the absence 
of ccml (umme* and profiteering would elimi- 
nate the speculative and high-cost producer 
and reduce the units in the industry and thus 
its interrnitteniv The labor agreement be- 
ifcrett these associations made last February 
for a term of three yean boa assured this 
improvement. 

Mere we have an eaample of the most 
profound national importance in At least the 
ill-tinning of stabilisalion of on industry in- 
volve! in ^ most vicious L-ycle of waste and 
trouble. The national savMuf* u.in be meas- 
ured in hundreds ol nsillinns and the human 
hardships greatly lessened. 

Thrrr will be some preliminary hardship 
in so great a self-imposed surgical operation 
but I Ma corifideut it will heal to the mutual 
interest of the operators, the public, und the 
workers. Today 1 do not believe there is 
any sentiment lor government reguLutkin nt 
the tiitumintliti coal industry. 

Many Steps of Progress 

ANOTHER instance of groat interest in 
1 which 1 bad the honor tu participate was 
i be abolition of the U-hour day in the steel 
industry through the action o( the Bind 
association. 

1 could give you a multitude o( examples 
df i lie- iMfAuuiingH of constructive self-govern- 
ment in irulustry among many other associa- 
tions. Tlie very publication of codes ol 
ethics by many associations instilling service 
ns the primjry purpoir, the riiriflemnalfon of 
specific unfair practices, the insistence upon 
a higher plane of relationships between cm- 
pln\vr nut .Ti:piiiyu — ill in ihem are nt leaft 
indlcatiuru of tmproving thought and growing 
moral percept ions. 

All oi this is the strung hemnnins nf a 
new force in the business world Thr in- 
dividual interest is wrapped up with public 
interest. They ran find expression only 
through association. Three year* of study 
.mil inlimatt Ltuiuct with associations of 
cconomit groups, whether in prudurtiun, du- 
trilutluii. Lilxn or liiuiuc, convince me that 



there liti within them a great moving impulse 
towurJ lietierment 

if these organiH lions accept as their pri- 
mary purpuse the lifting ot standards, if 
they will cooperate lapether for voluntary 
enforcement o| high standards, we shall have 
proceeded tar along the road of the elimina- 
tion of government from business. American 
business is never secure unless it has public 
crHindence behind iU Other*!-* it will always 
be a prry to dem igog-wry nut I'd led with 
discouragement. 

The test of our whole economic and social 
system ts its capacity to cure its own abuses. 
New abuses and new relationships to the pub- 
Ik interest will occur as long as we continue 
to progress. 11 we are to be wholly de- 
pendent upon government to cure these nouses, 
We shall by this very method have treated 
on enlarged snd deadening abu*e through the 
extension of bureaucracy and the clumsy and 
incapable handling of delicate economic forces. 

The old law merchant in the tki»i» ol much 
of our common law. A renaissance of a new 
law merchant could so advance our standards 
at to solve much af the problem of govern- 
ment in l>u»iness 

American business needs a biting purpuse 
greater than the struggle of rrutrriaiisrn. 
Nor can it be In some evanescent, emotional, 
dramatic crusade. It lies in the higher pitch 
of economic life, in a finer regard for the 
rights of others, a stronger devotion to obli- 
gations of citizenship that will assure an im- 
proved leadership in every community and 
the nation; lr, lie* in the organisation of the 
forces of our economic life so that they may 
produce happier individual lives, mote secure 
tn employment and comfort, wider in the 
po^ihiiitien of enjoyment of nnture, larger 
m their opportunities of intellectual life. Our 
people have alrrjdy ihuwn i higher sense uf 
responsibilities in these things than those of 
any other country. The ferment of organi- 
ntiofl for more definite accomplishment of 
these things in the practical day-to-day prog- 
ress of business life is olive in our business 
world 

The Government can best contribute 
through itimulaiion of and cooperation with 
voluntary forces in our national life; for we 
thus preserve the foundations upon which wc 
have progressed so far — the initiative of out 
people. With vision and devotion these volun' 
tary forces cart accomplish more for Amrrira 
than any spread of the hand of government. 
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THK SWELLING volume of Ameri- 
can production and diMribuliou roue 
t£_ir J* st fill to its unprecedented cresi, 
L _'"-'!ir;K JJ WC e*»s!Ve weeks of railroad 
wr 1,1 IltCS <-' Uct " tJi "K ' .WO-000 car?. 
Ifttl ' 3l '" r, ' , ' lh|1 ' : i'" | i in-iiabiliiy 

*niseitu*mc'nt in Europe the American tide 
i Juv r^ M h**ce distribution, sustained by the 
of a fully employed people. 

HI illlif Ii III r in.lilll' Ii. I lli '• H'mI 

JU*d etinatmifin The great eneuie ot 
lean Urge-sate production, developed by 
trial met hods and practices peculkrly 
'^n, seemed illimis.ible in its ability to 
J** *ugBeMfarni of inventive minds, pro- 
f re ai miiintiijr'. ul new jiuJ <■ hi artiJ<"- 
'a* hsc, and by this very process enlarge 
tieiuphen the earning power o( our peo- 
'"' their uhility to purchase and possess, 
estensivc the American industnil 
it its aggregate performance has 
n by the general slate 
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mem i hut. although we have in Amrrira only 
ii per rent of the wvrld papulation, wc con- 
vert annu.ill*. ihTnuifh our industries into the 
manifold forms and shapes that serve the va> 
nu'.i-i ri-qmrements of living use, .rlrnofit one- 
hcll ■>! i Lc iiirmil imtp.Li uf the hnsir mate- 
rials of the world. A simple table showing 
the production and con»un:ption herf it- ! 'w - 
sLandard materials runs thus : 

Amrrici produces 4,1 per cent of the world out- 
put of cold and consumes S7 per cent 

America produces 54 pc* cent of ibr wmld out- 
put of Iron and consumes $i per rem 

America nrnduen M per rent of the world out- 
put of sifts and ronsunws 51 per rent 

Anirricu produie> 40 |,irr irn! ut the WotM Out- 
put of roprwr anrl ctunumes *4 jier itnt 



America jirtidut'r* 04 [mt rent ii the 
warbi mitnui of jurtrulcutti , in ,| itirnuTrw* tl 
let per c™t. 

America [iroducrs oo per cent oi the world 
output ol ruttun and cwimmes .tJ per cent, 
Amrrira produce* 5 2 per ceiu of the world «it» 
put of limber and curpumei J J per tant 

Amrrira produtet 41 [irr irn! of the ivitrld out. 
put ol shoes and coosumes M pet «rtt 

America produces 4.1 per rent of the world out- 
put oi printinc paper — (He great hulnattvr ul UV 
itiuemination uf inlormation und knowtedgr— 
and coiuuma Sv per cent 

And it is America's buying that sustain* ihe 
indiHrul and financial ttructurr of the court- 
Iries that produce silk, or rubber, or coffee — 
articles which we do not prodiscr at borne be- 
cause of climatic and soil conditions. 

Ami, finally, America produces o; per cent 
ol the world output ol ijutoniohue* and con- 
sumes "0 pet cent. 

How emcienilv ihf« industrial mechanism is 
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functioning and bow adaptable it ha* become 
to ever)' device that serve* it with economy 
it again shown l>y the general statement (kit 
this o per cent of world population owns al- 
most half the railroad mileage of the world, 
and almost three-qu;irters of the telephone 
and telegraph equipment. MofeoVW, ft pro- 
duces and use* At ftoroc about $0 per cent of 
the world equipment of automobiles. 

The equipment of industry, however, de- 
veloped the need of additional capital Ves- 
tures into industry if that modernising and 
expanding was to continue The railroad* 
dining l<ill expanded in new equipment and 
improvement more than $1,000,000,0X10, and, 
as a result, for the first time in yean Amer- 
ica li.nl .i.iivjvi.iii ami ready (ranspouutien, 
which of itself prove! a great safeguard to 
the itpejutiurii of industry anil the welfare of 
all our people. Bm this railroad capit.il was 
secured almost entirely from loans resting di- 
rectly as prior obligations with, fixed charges 
and lacking the flexibility and elasticity of 
stock ownership ventures, which latter would 
have required the hope of better capital re- 
rums in event of successful enterprise. 

It became clrar that a substantial part of 
the annual fund of reinvestment capital, rep- 
resented by the larger individual incomes, 
was unwilling to take the ventures of Active 
iiirhislry bin .i'w die diitJiin.ii fftga 0l lt»" 
liijrrs did nat leave a fair balance between un- 
shared prospective low and the tralcvicd por- 
tiuu of possible profit. Moreover, it had be- 
come apparent Lhat the general burden of 
v.:n taxes had become unbearable under peace 
< mi ciii ions and that the national finance* had 
been so wisely administered that this relief 
could well be extended in the reduction of 
the national aggregate Lai levy. 

There had been for many monrhs a general 
discussion of these developing phases of na- 
tional taxation to that in November last there 
u;i-. .t urcui [mpular lien iinvratinri ■• i approval 
when the Secretary of the Treasury proposed 
lo Congress a revision of the tai structure 
which relieved 7,000.000 individual taxpayer! 
and it the same time revised lhc unwise sur- 
tax rates. 

At that time there was a spirit of confident 
enterprise of courage and resourcefulness in 
American industry which augured well for 
the future. America for a short time had a 
vision of national finances administer!.; vita 
experience, skill and foresight , of a National 
Congress appreciating lhat kind of public 
service and quick to follow proven ability and 
matured judgment. 

The. Fear of Legislation 

\ND THEN in the tive months intervening 
f W* have the slow discouragement and 
growing misgiving and diitrusi a> the National 
Congress delays, substituting proposals that 
carry the stamp of the obstinacy of untested 
personal opinion, or of partisan consideration. 
This misgiving was again intensified by the 
suspicion of insincerity which discusses relief 
of the national treasury and yet levies the ad- 
ditional burden of a bonus grant. Running 
parallel with these again, discussion in Con- 
i'km whirh pro|»wrs » violation of the Amer- 
ican tradition of private initiative and private 
enterprise under which our whole material 
progress has been achieved; proposing that 
pivcrnmcnt itself shall boy and self and manu- 
facture certain commodities under u theory of 
artificially maintaining price rebikini. 

Out of these discouraging conditions in our 
National Congress, in spite of sound funda- 
mentals and in the face of the first hopeful 
solution of European instability in five years, 
has developed a hesitancy in the business 
world. Even before (his utidermiini:u: "! !hc 



spirit of confident enterprise by growing mis- 
giving, there were conditions in industry which 
should have enlisted the most sympathetic and 
wise treatment in national policies. The ter- 
rific deflation oi hod not been yet 
fully absorbed in all lines of industry- It was 
manifest that many sections of industry were 
cm turnover margins which were nut adequate 
to provide proper earnings and the factor of 
safety provision. 

Yet, even today, so sound arc the funda- 
mentals of American business that, the spirit 
of courage, confidence and enu-ipri>e rouid 
be revitalized quickly by intelligent team play 
between Government and industry 

The manifest quick response of the proc- 
esses of industry to government policies 
Of nowise, emphases the growing interde- 
pendence of Government and industry in this 
country. 

Government and Our Money 

C-l OVERNMENT, with its requirements, its. 
* legislative and its administrative author- 
it;, touches the ■>• Lqu-I ■. ipnJ J 

moneys in three major aspects. 

1. By its proper monopoly of currency is- 
suance. There is here entrusted to Govern- 
ment a very solemn responsibility in respect 
to this function, and the experiences in re- 
cent years of European countries which have 
departed from the rigid standards of trust in 
nBecf oi this guver nineti Ld function, show 
how devastating uncontrolled currency is- 
suance must be to the very processes of in- 
dustry and how destructive to the thrift and 
self-denial impulses of a people. 

2. By control of appointee power of the 
policies of the Federal Reserve System; and 
here again this engine of credit must be ad- 
minitU'rcU by the '.fry Iji^L-.-!-! type of policy 
and devotion to the whole public interest. 

3. By unwise tax laws which might tend 
to frighten a large section of the reinvestment 
capital from active ventures into expanding in- 
dustry and into semi -seclusion of greater 
safety. 

Every American agency which affect) pub- 
lic opinion faces now the problem of creating 
^ general puWit understanding of this new re- 
lation and making this informed public opin- 
ion effective in influencing properly the policies 
of Government which thus through industry 
reach every American home 

At this point it is em ourugiruE to remem- 
ber that o per cent of the world's population 
here hi America consumes over one-half the 
newsprint of the world. The printed page, 
which quickens mentality, widens knowledge, 
provides the comparison of American methods, 
practices and standards with the achievements 
Of other lands, is a great birrier ilgiinst so- 
cial theories that depend on the credulity of 
ignorance. Statements of error made with 
the poritiveness which might otherwise carry 
conviction fall before public literacy which 
ascertains the accuracy of facts through daily 
reading- Many generations of traditional 
public school education in America provide 
the background for the service of 22,000 
newspapers. 

How fast thr newspaper agency of general 
information has developed and how It has 
!n-<-n "-pjcerl with the inveftlivc service of in- 
dustry itself is visualised by this simple state- 
ment: The first newspaper published in Amer- 
ica, containing foreign news then five months 
old, consisted of two sheets 0 x 12. Today 
there are vast newspaper* that require the 
service of the perfected fast pmn, turning 
out 4fi,0O0 ft-pa.gr papers hourly. 

informed public opinion is the final tribunal 
which controls government policies in the self' 
government of any free people. It : I he 



primary responsibiliiy c»t our orgajisaation and 
its peculiar privilege, as well, that on national 
problem; it shall collect accurate information, 
stimulate understanding and discussion, present 
the arguments for or against a conclusion, 
crystallize thus public opinion and collect that 
public opinion in order to strengthen and cup- 
port the great majority of public servant--, 
who really desire to discharge public office 
in the public interest. 

It is evident that, there is a field of pc- 
i ._,!.. iily hopeful promise in America for the 
construction of sound and intelligent public 
opinion. We may visiulue t J i £ »- liy the itiiks 
of general information for which the printed 
turn o! newsprint h.v- hecome ih* symbol 
The consumption of newsprint in WlC per 
capita runs thus. 

Russia A pound* 

Japan , , 12 pounds 

Oernun) aj puuncb 

Great dritain ?t pounds 

L'nirri! Shml liO paunch 

Moreover, if repented trials of social Ukd 
pontic*] errors against the recorded failures of 
hhtory rest largely on limited opportunity and 
il lite racy of whole- peoples here then fa a 
great index of hopefulness, wider than our 
•ingle country, in that the world consump- 
tion of newsprint per capita has risen in forty 
years from 3 pounds to 50 pounds. 

We have again a comparison which is en- 
couraging as showing the relative activity and 
alertness of our business and social struc- 
ture, in the comparison of telephone use here 
and in other countries. Moreover, this com- 
parison lends additional conviction lhat gov- 
ernment ownership of public utilities is nut 
the proper reliance for the protection of thr 
public interest The telephone conversations 
ptt capita of certain countries run is follows: 

United Slates lt>0 

Germany 52 

V ranee ....... ....... »..-.,. t A 

Great Britain ■ «■ IS 

When our people rend that in this great 
MW and sparsely settled country the United 
States has li telephones per 100 peo- 
ple, while Great Britain baa ?, there is ■ nat- 
ural inquiry which must be answered. Why 
should they, if their politu.d philosophy and 
social practices are so similar, differ so radi- 
Liilly id the general use of such a ready agency 
of earnirig-puwer imd social Utility' 

A Nation Closely Linked 

DOES it not lie in the fact that the tele- 
phones and telegraphs ol Great IfritHtn 
are government-operated, while in America, 
with American resourcefulness we have devel- 
oped n new policy of regulation which pro- 
tects the general public, but regulation gener- 
ous and fair enough to attract into this regu- 
lated industry this same driving power and 
resourcefulness which goes Into the held of 
private industry? 

It seems reasonable that the same old meth- 
ods will not be effective in crystallising public 
opinion among a people of such intensified 
communication. Moreover, there cannot hat 
the same type of thought and ideals on which 
public opinion is crystallized There must be 
a new effort to appnii-e (hi- inllurrjrr on which 
our advanced and intensified living standards 
must rest, and there must be new consider** 
lion as lo how there can be created the 
general appreciation which wilt preserve these 
influences 

It is increasingly necessary that our people 
should understand the peculiarly American 
methods and influences which have achieved 
the material leadership of America. Ameri- 

i.ir. I.vinv -!:ini]jnj« neither neafe ibcni-.rK'O 
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not maintain themselves, but tit the result 
of stimulants in our niititinal phihts-upby which 
muM lit properly appraised, valued and pre- 
served. The American people arc competent 
jo appreciate the story and ig value the under- 
lying influence*. Moreover, ibexc is much tu 
nx Lbe American imagination on the fart thai 
this political experiment of a free people is 
timed with the evolution of the service of 
power energy t« the processes of industry ou 
which our whole material achievement, has 
■Ma erected. 

In 1782, when ibis Republic was rcco(tniAed, 
triB total wealth of the world after forty cer±- 
fne* of accumulated effort had reached the 
Wttmaieil aggregate of $100,000,000,000. In 
1*2 years next succeeding the estimated 
wealth of ihtr world has risen sharply tu 
? 1-000,000,000,000. that period of Increased 
health creation, the aggregate of individual 
Possession and attoinmenl, marks also the era 
of man's mastery over the power secrets of 
nature, begmning with the discovery of steam 
generation in 17BI 

Manifestly, the crude power aids of that 
jorty centuries, the windmill, Ihe tide mill, 
'he water wheel, provided only a narrow mar- 
sm over the bite requirements of existence. 
■Mitmfenjy also, the enlargement of each 
^j? productive effort by tbr power ap- 

Planets of recent years h.is greyly MirnuLared 
Of marjfin of productive accumulation be- 
yond living requirements. Manifestly also, 
:? u increased margin «f production ha* been 
oasis of the steadily widening equipment 
or the American- home 

A few items oi toniparison between 1*81, 
eiorc the harnessine. of steam to enlarged 
"«inan effort, and 1923. tell this story of pro- 
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ive capacity to clearly thai every ichool 



'Qay comprehend its service. 
Gain in Production Per Man 



J 1 HE PRODUCTION per day per man in 
.„ ttwdard necessities rons from 17S1 to 
as follows; 

fn irun the production rote from inn Miunrft 
""/.WO ,>uurHl». 

[ n lumber, from 1W1 feet to JSO feet 

"» "alls, Erom 5 pound* to 500 pounds. 

i" * h "**- from J-i pair to 10 pair. 

, tlwl . from ton to 4 tons, 
ftu" patirr ' fr0[ * i(J >iu»rc feet to lOOfiOO iquars 

iain ° nc visualia how impossible of al- 
r c " m f nt the present vast complex and per- 
ex e 1*7 ^'ai progress of America would be, 
I pPj for successive advances in invention, 

Jadustrial methods and practices, in social 
,j f ac dities, carrying i or ward con- 

lowsfy the economy uf human effort, by 
ba, t Tln8 lhe Importation of today resolved 

anini 10 k he nit,hod5 °' "fiy fay*- F° r «■ 

lufnH I cl "ssone f*fl*tsid* of America it- 
a*i> yeflr 11 movement of commodities 

l!e5ffi? S 4 ".™0,OOO.uOO tor. miles with 
movr/i cm P J »yts- Tins volume of good*. 
X?S|^ "Jnder the transportation methods of 
an,t 'i,^ OU,d "qutted 70,000,000 drive! s 

■"Ml 140 000,000 bur** 

Per w i " reforH nf increased production 
artirtrit r tblH the vast enkr F em Kn» ° f 
ita an i " iv ^' among ihr home* nf Amrr- 
q Sc y Uj ihe imiivi.ru il posses-ion and 
indti«r *i ? wh ' l|r jusiifnatmu of America'* 
<ory th . ph ' i,W0 P*J r whole national ha- 
Work-, * t ' 1ts 'nrrea.tefl production per 

t»!ovr« r ?°V tm rt,|ea!lC workers to unem- 
ernu," ' bu! ,hal thU method stimulates the 
tnem of " k| »™ln*trfcs and the e»tab!ish- 
onho,i 2fT une * w i'ri a securitv nf earning 

Pn^r' ty f0r 
l »'"in;« I**! " ^ •» ' fli,1 V thftr Ktd awmsl 
ne « leadersh,,, ihat it ha, nut pro^^h 



presented to public opinion ihe reii.011; roi 
some of its most earnest convictions. The 
American public can easily visualise that what- 
ever influences check the trend to increasing 
pnKliiciion per worker in nil lines of human 
effort would constitute a social injury that 
limited the attainments of American living. 

This ccni vii -um, and not solely at profit mo- 
tive, -lies behind the demand ul individual 
employer* and organked business for the 
methods of the open shop in industrial rela- 
tions. Clotted-shop methods have of I eft by 
rules restricting effort and output checked 
this progreis which lie* al the very founda- 
tion of American living standards American 
business leadership must cany This tiory to 
public opinion, and there is already dearly a 
belter general undemanding of these eco- 
nomic laws. 

Motives Arfl Altruistic 

IN THE same way organized business must 
* make clear that it* opposition to govern- 
ment ownership and operation in tbe field of 
private effort rests on the same profound truth 
that this advance in living standards and hu- 
man nppurtunity U checked jjid undermined 
when the leth.irjiy uf government politics »«• 
places the driving force of private initiative 
and private enterprise. 

These are profound truths which the Ameri- 
can public Is perfectly able to comprehend 
when presented by logic and conviction. Too 
long organired business has allowed itself to 
be represented ** holding these opinions solely 
in the selfish protection of buiineo earnings, 
instead of making clear that an these truths 
ii--:- 1 hi- whcU- ii- lil us itp]H„-i mil;, lut cam- 
ing gc-nerations of American youth. 

Ibe Chamber of Commerce of tbe United 
m.i''-- hoidft proiound convictions on these 
t->i-riii,al- (or rhc healthful tuniluct ol indus- 
try and its continued advance. It has adhered 
with fidelity lo its early ideals of accurate in- 
formation, fair and uninfluenced study, and 
energy and courage in defending the held of 
honest American business. 

Turn now from domestic to international 
conditions. The annual meeting of hut year 
was held on the eve of the departure of tbe 
delegates fur the International Chamber 
meeting fn Rome. At that gathering were net 
forth the essential conditions under which 
reparations and its allied questions mti*t be 
.ippronched for permanent solution These 
resolutions, proposed by the American dele- 
gation, were unanimously accepted hy the 
delegates from 26 countries. 

At the same conference in Rome, the In- 
tcmatiuntil Chamber of Commerce selected, 
as its new president, an American, Will)* II 
Booth, who has always been an active sup- 
porter of the Cham be f of Commerce of tbr 
United States. Under his leadership a special 
committee of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, with again an American chairman, 
Fred I. Kent, also lung an active worker in 
the Chamber, was appointed with the express 
purpose of impressing the Rome resolutions 
upon F.urojM B'i public and official opinion 

With this luickground of the origin of ihe 
Rome declarations and the part played by 
American leadership in enlisting Ihe public 
opinion of Europe there is especial gratifica- 
lion in the fact thai before the yi-jr ended 
tbe interested countries bad arranged a study 
of the economic quest tons involved and a rec- 
ommended course of action for their perma- 
nent volution 

It is a matter of further gratification that 
tn prc.'cribinK the field nf work for tht? coin- 
mil tee of experts tbe French Premier cited 
tbe Rome resolutions at- 11 guide 

As a result of these successive steps there 



have just been completed a three monlhi' 
study in Europe by business lenders of toe 
interested countries and a presentation of a 
plan which promises ft permanent settlement. 
At this moment this plan seems acceptable to 
all the countries interested, both victor and 
vanquished, creditor And debtor, and seems so 
complete and logical that it does promise 
thai tbe five-year instability in Europe, greatly 
retarding the progress of the world, may now 
be rouJved into the conditions of stable peace. 

Ajpiin il is a maticr uf nalional interest and 
urganiial ion pride lhat three Americans have 
contributed much in this distinguished world 
service, Grn. Charles C Dawes, Owen Young 
and H, M. Robinson, Two oi them are ac- 
he, in the work of lb? Chamber of Commerce 
01 tbe Lnited Stales, and one at them is at 
pret.cn t a regional vice-president . 

It is a fair statement that, almost without 
exception today among the countries of 
Europe. 1 here in notable progress towards that 
political and financial stability under which 
industry makes effective the earning power 
of peoples with all that means to the enlarged 
area of human security and content. Espe- 
cially in recent months there have been signs 
of more stable values in the different cur* 
rencies, facilitating again the processes of 
ttaue and industry. Unemployment has re- 
cently distinctly decreased, production has 
measurably increased, and tbe spirit and con- 
fidence of European industry have improved. 

Hastening Europe's Recovery 

TT IS quite possible lhat the same processes 
*■ which under America's mure fortunate sta- 
bility of industry have *oown • constant en- 

largcnu- 1 :hr j-ioduclrve and earning power 

of the individual worker, will be effective also 
in Europe. It is quite possible that the ap- 
parrntly dilQM!iqfcgIn| burden-. 01 n-parations 
and debts, naiionaj and individual, will by 
tk» trend of enlarged wrung power be lifted 
with less distress and En less time than is now 
generally expectecL 

In passing it seems proper to record a 
great regret lhat so marry years' delay, nec- 
essary or unnecessary, intervened before 
than could have been accepted generally in 
Europe tht* learn play and cooperation be- 
tween governmental authority and business 
experience and ability applied to economic 
questions, for n ii quite possible that such 
cooperation at an earlier date might have 
shortened ihe period of distress and luspeuterj 
recovery in Europe. 

The comprehensive transportation study 
carried on under the auspices of the Chamber 
during the past sixteen month* marks a for- 
ward step in methods of consideration of ira- 
pqrUnt public questions by the business com- 
munity. The participation of representative* 
of agriculture .mi! Lihor. as well as commerce 
and industry. In tbe Transportation Con- 
[Vn ii. f and its committees; rhe contn-noi:-- 
publicity of the studies and committee Irad- 
ingi: the submission of the results of thor- 
ough preliminary study to a large represen- 
tative conference of wide grojtraphi. d dt- 
tribution: and tbe final review of all these rec- 
ommendat ions by a business men's committee 
distinctively representative of tit shi|n»r* 
interest in the National Chamber^ — these steps 
have assured tbe development of a program 
in which every element h.is been fully veti- 
tifnlc'l .md v.iinrd Th'- -.-'jrient influence of 
these studies in rrystaluxing a sound public 
opinion , setting to rest the ghwt uf govern- 
ment ownership, promoting a fair attitodc 
toward the carrirts. Irndinx them confidence 
in 4 splrndidly rxr-cuN-d iinipr.im of jr«-ioiij>- 
ment and improvement of service, have a lig- 
ttifturicr difficult to fully evaluate. 
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"Business in Government" at Work 
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THE. United States Government 
came out of the World War 
with an indebtedness of $25,- 
500,000,000 which, by August 31, 
WIO, had increased to $26,500,000,000, It 
was evident that something must be done at 
trace to curb the ruing cost of government m 
times or peace. At this juncture Congress 
provided a budget system for the Government 
in the Budget and Accounting Aet which *m 
approved ov President Hartlinn June 10, 
1021 

Thi» act placed squarely upon the shoulders 
of the Chief Executive, a* the bead of the 
ti<ivcmu:crH'f. Iiu-.ines» >n iini.iiii-in. the re- 
sponsibility for presenting to Cony ess esti- 
mate* in detail of the amount of money that 
rauld be required to carry cm necessary 
cral operations. 

It required also that be should support e bi> 
budget with a statement of the prospective 
government receipts; and if the proposed ex- 
penditures exceeded the expected receipts, 
that he should recommend to Congress meas- 
ures to be taken to provide the additional 
revenue Deeded, 

It ako required htm, if the expected re- 
ceipts showed an excess over proposed ex- 
penditure, to recommend to Cong-res* what 
disposition should be miule uf the fX[Kn"tcd 
turpius. tn compliance with this provision 
of the law, President Coolidge is his mes- 
sage submit ting his annual budget December 
last, recommended a program of redaction of 
Luxation which is now before Congress. 

The Budget and Accounting Act gave the 
President as an agency to prepare Ibe budget 
the Bureau af the budget, with a director at 
its bead, who is the managing director of the 
routine business organisation of the Govern- 
ment 

Prior to the enactment of this budget legis- 
lation no serious attempt had ever been made 
to control federal estimates and expenditures 
with a view in balancing the budget- Today 
the entire program is babed on toe principle 
tkit expenditures will be kept within reve- 
nues. Under toe direction of the President 
thr Bureau of the Budget hat succeeded 
in materially reducing the cost of federal 
operation. 

Three years ago of lie entire cost of gov- 
ernment in (his country 60 per Cent was 
properly chargeable to lie Federal Government 
and forty to the state and municipal gov- 
ernments. Today 40 per cent represents ap- 
proximately the proportion of expenses charge- 
able to the Federal Government and sixty to 
the subsidiary governments. 

One feature of the new budget procedure 
that is a Urn elm? attention not only in this 
country but in other countries is the t aaton of 
holding semi-annual meeting* of the personnel 
in Washington who are directly concerned 
with estimating for and the cMieitinH am! 
emending of government funds. A meeting 
b held shortly after or near the close of each 
fiscal year and another meeting some lime in 
Jit ni wry ii r each year. 

These meetings, which are called by the 
director of the Bureau of the Budget, at the 
direction of the President, are attended by 
• the members of the Cabinet, htMik of the in- 
dependent establishments, and make up a 
town meeting of approximately 1,500 people. 
At th««e meeting* lit President, as the bead 
of the business corporation, presents to tula 
board of directors his financial policies, and 
la followed by the director of the Bureau of 
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tbc Budget who, fal wore detail, outline* what 
has been accompU»brd nod plans for future 
operation. 

At the meeting which was held June 1.4, 
which was the last meeting presided 
over by President Harding, two great policies 
were outlined. One had to do with expendi- 
ture for the fiscal year 1924, for which ap- 
propriations sad been mode; and the other 
treated of estimates for the fiscal year 1025, 
which the law required should be submitted 
to Congre« the first weed in December, fol- 
lowing. 

The various departments and establishments 
had estimated that they expected to with- 
draw from the Treasury and would e upend 
during the twelve months from Julv 1, 1923, 
to June 30, 1924, $3,6&S,OQQ,i»0. The esti- 
mated receipts from all sources totalled only 
$3,633,000,000. This showed an expected de- 
ficit of $J0,OO0,000. 

For tint total of expenditures estimated 
by the departments the money bad been ap- 
propriated and was available. They could 
spend it. The only restriction thereon was 
such control as the President would be able 
to impose through the Bureau of the Budget. 

Setting Up a Standard 

PRF.SIDE.VT HARDING stated very de- 
cidrdly that not only would there be no 
deficit in 1924, but that after setting aside the 
5512,000.000 which is to be applied during the 
year to the reduction in the public debt, all 
other expenditures, including interest on the 

publu debt. :ii J.I be kept tkilhili Lhrei- biliiiill 

dollars. This meant a reduction in their 
spending program of $156,000,000, 

November 30 a new estimate of expendi- 
tures for the year under thin policy totalled 
only $3,561,000,000, a reduction of $103,000,- 
000 from the original estimate. A further re- 
i Jul i ion of $53,000,000 is required if the policy 
of President Harding, which today is the 
policy of Preiident Coolidge, if to be carried 
mil The reduction in ••xprfniinirc. .-fiupl'.'d 
with unexpectedly large revenue receipts, bis 
converted the $30,000,000 possible deficiency 
estimated at the June IS meeting to a prom- 
ised surplus of S >2U ,000,000 as estimated No- 
vember 30, so that we lack tbt spur of a 
threatening deficit to help us toward economy. 

There has been, however, no relaxation of 
the pressure for Savings, and the Federal per- 
sonnel have hod it impressed upon them that 
there can he no higher service at this time 
than to cut down and keep down federal ex- 
penditures. There is one reason for economy 
in the public service— redutt ion in taxation. 

That the President has been in a position 
to recommend a program of taxation reduc- 
tion is due entirety (a the reduction of ex- 
penditures, sacrifices willing or unwilling, 
made by the executive departments, as will be 
shown liy the following figures: The total re- 
ceipts last year not $4,007,000,000, and we 
ended the year with a surplus of $309,000,000. 
The total estimated receipts for next year, 
1925. amount lo only $3,693,000,000, 

Although receipts under the present system 
of taxation would be reduced below tbc re- 
ceipts of 1923 by $314,000,000, the surplus 
eitimalrd for next year has advanced from 
$309,000,000 to $3'J 5,000,000 Despite I he 
fact that there has been a progressive falling 



od in revenues, there has been a pro- 
gressive increase in tbc estimated sur- 
plus, which could only be effected by 
a reduction in expenditures more USUI 
offsetting the reduction in receipts. 

It would seem to be a simple matter in tbc 
total estimated expenditure for this year of 
$3,563,000,000 to effect savings of $53,000,000. 
That possibly is the way it appears to ihe 
taxpayer, but an analysis of some of the fac- 
tors that make up that generous total may 
sen* to modify thai opinion. 

la that amount $940,000,000 is for inter- 
est on the public debt, which cannot be modi- 
fied; $512,000,000 is for reduction of the pub- 
lic debt, which is required under the provision* 
of the Cumulative Sinking Fund Act and 
Hthi-r in.Ki men's whiih ratinot well be modi 
tied: $0^.000,000 is for the veterans of three 
wars and the dependents of four, which we 
would not touch if we couul lor the i i-u r j - , - 
of economy; and in searching through the 
more than one lhou<and pages of the annual 
budget we find other millions that ore not 
subject to administrative control which help to 
swell the extraordinary total. 

Deducting these large amounts vie find that 
there is less than a billion and a half that is 
subject to reduction and available fur the 
practice of economy. That billion and a half 
we are attacking with our most trenchant 
weapons — coordination and cooperation, which 
spell teamwork and mean economy. 

There, are today forty-three departments 
and inrlrpenrVm e*i.il>3i«hmrnt, in ihe Gov- 
ernment. It was found in the early days of 
the budget that the greatest source of loss and 
matt in the federal service was the entire 
Jack of coordination mid cooperation not only 
between departments but between bureaus 
wiihin departments, between divisions in the 
bureaus and branches and sections within 
divisions- 

Tbis demanded the selling up of coord in 
ing machinery, which was effected by cxect 
the order creating a chief coordinator, ami 
subsequent executive orders establishing under 
him various coordinating agencies lo deal with 
the larger functions of the Government's 
routine business. 

A very apparent source of waste b gov- 
ernment operation was in the field af printitip 
To meet this need a Permanent CmferenLf 
on Printing was established, constituting thr 
personnel in the federal service who had to 
in their own immediate departments and " 
tabUsltmenU with this matter of printir 
This coordinating agency immediately devei 
oped uniform methods that resulted in great' 
economy, cutting out embossed letterhca" 
fancy calendars and other expensive and 
necessary printing, reducing the cost of 
work and authors 1 corrections, and reduclm 
the cost of annual reports, effecting a tola] 
reduction for 1023 ns against 19??, 
$260,000. 

The next board appointed was (he Fcdcr 
Liquidation Board, which introduced business 
policies into the selling of lb* accumulation 
af war muni! inn* Thry arc jusl closing out 
what may very properly be termed the most 
colossal wiling rftnrt in hivlorv The lnui'd 
has liquidated turpLu* properly valued at 
$3, 691.002, "t>2, for which $1 .2 &2 ,492,900 b** 
been received. It has transferred between 
federal agencies supplies valued at $357,014- 
123, at a saving of something le»i than $100.- 
000,000 to the Government 

There are si\ nlher of these COOtdilia'' 111 * 
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rds. The Federal Trafne Board coordi- 
tea i he Government 'a transportation attivi- 
tht Government paid for transporta- 
of its personnel and supplies in (42$, 
141,000,000. This board is systematise, 
h( Government "s methods of handling its 
'fflflfji: a u i i lij'. I'llcctcil great savings. The 
Inter-departmerilfll Board of Contracts and 
Adjust menu has issued a standard rjrovernmrii! 
lease and will toon promulgate 4 standard 
tWctmneni. construction contract and supply 
•nncract.. 

The Federal Specifications Board, isioLhr.r 
•*« of these coordinating agr-ncics, ha* issued 
I J i standard specifications and has committees 
*t work upon other materials which covci 
practically the entire field of eommoditiefi 
used by the Government. These standard 
»r*iifn.ation*, by cutting out all requirements 
lor spec Lid fabrication, are eifcttirur, (reaL xav- 
™& (* the Government. It* specification for 
J spmik kind of varnish ii saving the Xavy 
>panmcnt ^0,000 a year. 

Federal Real Estate Board clean all 
*t» to lease property, No agency of the 
uncut tan hire space of any hint] wiih- 
Wjt first ascertaining through this board that 
turrr 1$ | JO Government-owned or torn rolled 
f^ee available for the purpose. 

fhe Federal Purchasing Board is brinamij 

l»c 'iiiiT'nui'f jtiiTi liiiiiriK mrtlnw':- n- 

jUite and m accord with acknowledged busi- 
r "' M practices. For the first time in history 
t 1 biases for alt agencies of the Government 
*fe being made on a consolidated cuntrnct, 
"> thai wp ate securing the advantage of 
vomiietitiv* on bn-i- u/aaiii hjcl- and the 
benefit m" tn-iter prices beexuee the supplies 
■*** Ordered, delivered and paid for in a 
uelirijte period in place of a series of small, 
ihdetiaite transactions scattered over an cn- 
! 'fe year. 

. These coordinating idea* as developed in 
ungion are applied in the field by seven 
coordinators also detailed from the fed- 
eral service. The country is divided op into 
even so-called areas, in each of which is 
jtattoiied D f ,| lP|U . Ir(r[l coordinator*. 
r**? tr these area coordinators have been or- 
P*J»ed &4 Federal Business Associations made 
P °f perMmntl in ihe federal service in the 
Wr titles of Ihe country under the diree- 
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tion of the coordinator for that particular 
•nut. They discuss matters of common in- 
lefrst. work oul economical procedures and as- 
sist the area coordinators in giving the Gov- 
exnmcnt the best and most economical use 
of alt of its personnel, taiem and equipment 
111 ibcn [UURular lotalilie?-. 

Under tbc on-ii ic><jrdin;itors, working 
through these Federal Business: Assoc iatiom, 
each Christmas season the Post Office trucks 
ate supplemented by other trucks loaned by 
other federal Agencies, the saving in 1922 
amounted to something more than $60,000 
after deducting the cosi of operation. This 
last Christmas the laving was something in 
excess of that. 

In Ihe larger cenler* (.-ovtrnmcni transpor- 
tation, whether it be trucks, automobiles or 
launches, or other kinds of craft, are pooled 
to the extern that the area coordinator, on 
rcrjuest from any agency, gets in touch wiih 
other ajjencici of the Government that have 
such transportation available and have it pro- 
vided for use so as to obviate tbc necessity of 
going into the market and hiring commercial 
transportation. In this and other ways from 
September 1, 1021, 10 November 30, last, 
ihe area coordinators effected saving? amount- 
ing to $1,316,000. 

Saving e Hundred Million 

AT THE June l», 1073. meeting which 1 
■ have heretofore referred to, President 
Harding discussed the policy 10 be followed in 
the preparation of estimates for the fiscal year 
1925. which began with July 1, 1Q24. President 
Harding called attention 1*0 the fact that ex- 
clusive of amounts required for the interest on 
and reduction of the public debt, and for 
the Post Ofhcc Department, appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1074, for all 01 her purposes, 
amounted to $1,826,000,000. He announced 
that for ihr same purposes the estimates for 
1915 should carry 7 not in excess of $1,700,- 
000,000. This wis a reduction of $126.000,. 
000 below what had been appropriated for this 
current year. 

Appropriations for l°2a were $205,000,000 
less than for 1072: appropriations for 1024 
were $1 l'j,0O0,000 less than was appropriated 
for WW; while this proposed reduction meant 
that for 102$ there should he appropriated 



SFJ'.OOO.OQO ifss than wit appropriated in 

PJ22. 

in pursuance of this policy, which President 
CocsUdfc endorsed and made his own, the di- 
rector of the bureau of the Budget called 
on the various agencies of the Government 
to submit estimates for 1925, to be in his 
hand* not lutcr than August 1. These esti- 
mates totalled $1,064,000,000, which was 
$204,000,000 above the maximum fixed by t 
President. 

Thr Bureau of the Budget, oiler extensive 
hearings and a careful revision of the more 
than five thousand hems carried in these esti- 
mates, without taking into account Ihe innu- 
merable nub-items, recommended to the Presi- 
dent for WJ estimates totalling $ 1 ,045,000,- 
00O— $518,000,000 less than the amounts 
railed for by the departments and $55,000,. 
less than the President's maximum. That was 
the estimate rb.it was submitted to Congress. 
The total estimate submitted, including the 
public debt items, but omitting the Pom a I 
Service, practically self-supporting, amounted 
tu $3,018,000,000. 

It is very apparent that ii, as would bav 
been the case in [irf-liti.le.ci day-.. Ihe origin 
estimates had been submitted to Congress car 
tying an additional amount of $5 18, 000,000, 
the President would not have ln-m . > i ■ 1 1 in re< ■ 
ommend a program of reduction in taxation. 

The estimates of receipts for 1025 as pre- 
pared by the Bureau of ihe Budget loUl 
cWJ ,000,000. The estimated expenditures as 
prepared by the Bureau of the Budget total 
$J, 298,000,000, which U apprtnimntrly $267.- 
000,000 le&s than the estimated expenditures 
for this current fiscal year. These estimated 
expenditures, of course, wiU be affected by 
such legislation as may be enacted which 
maltes further call upon the Treasury, but it is 
understood that tbc policy of balancing the 
budget ha«- hern permanently removed from 
the field of doubt and debate and thai what- 

cvei I lit- lennlutHni snuy 1m- a:. In reduction of 

taxatktn and as to legislation that adds addi- 
tional expenditure, it will be the effort of 
the Bureau of the Budget acting under the di- 
rect ion of the President, to make such cuts 
In the expenditure program at will permit a 
balanced budget and no resort to additional 
liitalion. 



The Statesmanship of Business 



t-^INESS men ceneraUy have a pour 
opinion of the unhnppy diplomatist, I 
shall never forget, after I passed nay 
'' etaminihr.j, -.,| the diplomatic service 
" : "lt unu&ually pleased with nnself one 
Irieml saying: 

rtc* ' * r ° fl ^ wiU (,,, * ]1 ft,r ^ m ' 

to 1 1 l oact? ^ ril!W A diplomatist *ho rtue 
g UK hiobest place. In his youth he had 
n trepanned in a foreign capital, afsjxj 
„ ' ■ p aflt'r hr ri'turni rl ihrTi' as nml«ssatlor 

r ,__ ,0 'irnl the surDcnn who ncrlormed the 
& Pcraii„ n , . 

■■One niftt ih^y dined topeth*-, 
Z ,°\ e a good cigar the siitbc 
° l he ttnibassadcr that during tSt 

nail fakru , Jut Ml brain to dean it and 
had *" 0Uurl ww * 1 il,H,filrl trmitoranlv Hr 
brai« ■? rllJ,lil|r|y ll "ni-Hen to mdnn the 
hud , r! • JullLr, >' "'"H"! 'ha' thr- an h.v-ador 

has n ,ltl '. comtllr >'.' answered the latter, It 
Tv , r , T ' n terfered with my promotion.'" 
la the fort of unkind story thai men 
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outside our much maligned service used lo 
led ci s* us at Home, but at least it has one 
compenNirion. which a lhat business docs not 
expect 100 much of us. 

1 read recently a most interesting address 
delivered by Willis Month, president o( ihr 
Inierruitional Chamber of Commerce, to the 
Kniith Empire Chamber of Commerce in 
New York on the subject of practical inter- 
national cooperation in commerce, transport, 
and finance. In which he explained what had 
been done since the war by in1i-rn.iin.ri.il cm 
ferrnce* of business men for the reconstruc- 
tion of the world. He told how that inter* 
national body had been formed from different 
commercial and industrial association iti va- 
rious nations. He informed us how the in- 
terms) (anal chamber had been able to gel ac- 
cepted certain fundamrnud print iplr rr-ijit- 
ine to eachanars, by which it was hoped to es- 
labFivh an element of stability out of which 



it would be possible eventually to form 
these element] of credit which will Grad- 
ually brine bach stabtliaatlnB, 

He told us how a Court of Arbitration had 
been formed in P.iris which Is now silting 
almost daily on disputes arising between 
traders of ttUEerent nations due to exchange 
differentials, abrogation of contracts and Cots* 
fusions of one type cw another Thin court 
settles rapidly accounts of vory large character 
which business men hrin« to the arbitration 
court when recourse to ordinary courts of 
law would involve lonjr and expensive litiga- 
tion. 

like International Chamber is also now <c 
sidrring the very vexed questttm of doobl 
taxation, which causes such difficulties to 
M-mm tonal trade. 

It it further coopertttinn with the Economic 
Section of the League of S' at ions fat regard to 
I hi* atid other mailers, such trie rnunl im- 
portant one of improving the character 
the customs regulations adopted by 
state* after Ihe Peace of Versailles, 
were seriously inicrfrring with the Tree 
mem of trade in Europe and retarding 
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eration. They were doing ihe 
time thing with regard to communication* 
and transport. In fact there seems to have 
been no branch of international trading which 
they have nut touched 

At the end of his address Mr. Kooth 
Mid: 

finally we He going la reach the point where 
the economic sirlr ol the relations between peo- 
ple is more important thin the putrly political 
Mr. That h Urwly due in the tan ihit the 
areas of the work! have hern entirely consumed 
■ mi the allwmine ot |icup|c ]ard,el> drlrrml&td 
upon »o thai now they have t:"' ru IK'r t« 
retber, and this question of miktnut then; In i 
(ogrllw U ffainjj to he On oCd&oredc line*. 

Now, I confess that this is the fitst time that 
I have heard of ims work r>f (he International 
Chamber of Commence for clearing away 
difficulties that have arisen in the way of 
the free course of trade. The telling up of a 
commercial and industrial arbitral iun court 
tn Paris 10 paw on ttUHundersLindings and give 
interpretation* of disputed points of ihLertia- 
lionaJ trade law, seems to me to be nn 
achievement of the highest importance. 

llui L .i-nujt< id -hink I hit *hsi. cood as 
it is, U nut enough. It is necessary in order 
to establish real confidence and a feeling of 
»eturily that statesmen, educational^*, jour- 
nalists and practical men of business should 
strive ig convince the great public all the 
world over that their can never be recovery 
and recant ruction of a thorough and abiding 
kind until all unile lo create and to produce 
litr will to peace; to remove the desire for 
revenge on the one hand and the fear of re- 
venge on the other; and to show that, while 
accenting the ordinary competition of trade 
which is s part of the natural order of things, 
no nation desires to take any unfair and im- 
proper advantage of the other. 

Trade in War and Pence 

I I M:hM£ to me that it ii especially tn the 
* interests of business men that this sentiment 
should rule. It is often said that interna- 
tional trade is a great peacemaker. It should 
tie, but it has not always been so. Indeed. I 
think that as often as not. wars haw been 
caused rather by the desire to capture great 
areas lor trade and to monopolize them. We 
may say the same of the last war, which was 
indeed engendered by the effort ol (k-rmany 
to obtain possession of the great trade routes 
tif the Bast, which canted her to clash with 
Kn^ki fur rln' dnininaiion of Constant inujii'-, 
for the possession of great trade routes must 
always be one of the main causes of dissen- 
sion and suspicion. 

A probable cause of serious trouble for the 
world at large has recently been, I hope, prac- 




i ir ally eliminated by ■ conspicuous act of 
international [wJiiicaf cooperation. The coun- 
tries up to now principally interested in the 
future of Tangier have lately signed a con- 
vention, the object of which is to internation- 
alize that port, which naturally dominates the 
entrance to the Straits of Gibraltar, and thus 

10 prevent its falling into the hands of any 
single great power. The negotiations which 
led up to this convention were arduous and 
difficult; and it may be hoped that, even if 
the Statute of Tangier as established by them 
L> not perfect and may require modification, 

ii will do makb tt btvtbet Besenil pan \>y 
removing at least one bone of content ion, 

Removing National Temptations 

THE TANGIER convention has probably 
not received the attention it deserves, lie- 
tJiise frw people uuImiIi; [hose ijireitly inter - 
• -r. it urtder-und the enormous importance of 

11 It is the lint bona tide effort on the part of 
European powers to internauonaliae a danger 
spot, a Naboth's vineyard, and thus to re- 
move temptation from themselves anil other* 

All those interested in trade awl commerce 
ought Co feci gratified at the success achieved 
by the three powers engaged in these nego- 
tiations — Great Britain, France and Spain — 
because Iftc value to the trade of the world 
of securing Tangier as an international part 
with a door into a naval base which might 
close the iree entry and egress of Ihc Metli- 
ri-rrancan can hardly be expressed in words. 

If business men in various countries un- 
derstood the importance of the economic fu- 
ture of Rus.via they would Urge some com- 
mon line of action. That immense country, 
with its 110,000,000 inhabitants, its vast nat- 
ural resources and its great waterway!, & 
not going to remain permanently out of busi- 
ness. It is indeed, by a gradual process of 
evolution in accordance with natural economic 
laws, returning to normal conditions. But the 
great, question of the future u who is going 
Lo help Russia lo recover and how is this to 
be done? In asking this question I do not 
propose to refer lo any particular political ac- 
tion on the part of any government. Now in 
Russia, if anywhere, there is mom for all to 
help. 

litre then it a case where international 
cooperation is urgently rtirujreil il iinc of tlii' 
gravest problems of the world is to be satis- 
factorily solved, and it is one in which I think 
business men of America should In- particu- 
larly interested. Not only will RuSaia be, 
as soon aa confidence has lieeii reestablished 
in her government, a greai held for the In- 
vestment of capital, but also if will be a vast 
field for young men of energy and brains 
It will be necessary to nam -mh men lo go 
there and take hold of business, start 
factories, set up power stations, build 
railroads. Somethine in this direction 
is already being done in England, but 
it terms to me important that America 
also should share in this work. 

The training of these young men will 
l ike time, and I outlet help feeling 
tint here in America it would be of the 
erealest value if special Russian courses 
rould be opened tu ihe univentues for 
!hr -rj.:f\ ui :he R;i-*i.m Ijiigaucr hi- 
tory and economic conditions Here is 
a subject with regard tu wliith Amenta 
might indeed come to the help of Eu- 
rope without any dangerous political 
commitments or rnUngiemcntt, Here 
is a work which might even be di- 
rected by international cooperation. 

For the sake of prosperity generally, 
it is becoming increasingly clear that 
ail business, whether agricultural, in- 
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diMriat or financial, hangs together all over 
the world. Russia can no lunger buy Indi 
tea as lorrm-ily, v> India cannot buy British 
cotton textiles to the extent she did. The 
result of this is that Great llritain cannot buy 
h> much Amtncm cotton; and the American 
cotton growers arc hit because the Russians 
cannot pay for tea; and so it goes on; it is 
all interlocked. We cannot get way from it— 
and, therefore, I repeat, these questions of 
international cooperation for A general re- 
construction are of the dcepCM interest l 
Iniainest men .mil r'cit'tw their closest at 
tentinn. 

There has been, I think, a tendency tn this 
country to believe thai in Europe wc wished 
lo call cm the Nrw World not so much to 
redress ihe balance of the Old as to re-dre 
its bank balance, and there has been some not 
unnatural rrwuimcnt on this account over 
here To some eatent this is true— I will 
admit it — but at the same time if you luok 
deeper down, you will six- rha! il you do help 
by reasonable meant, as for instance by the 
cooperation of the American experts in the 
Paris Committees on Reparaiinni, to restore 
the bank balances of the Did World, you will 
be doing yourselves no harm but rather great 
goad, which will be measured not only in 
UtBU of bank balances, and these are after all 
not the greatest things in the world — but in 
terms uf friendship, good will and peace 
aiming tlir nation-, of tin- vviiild. 

For this cooperation I believe ihat a 
understanding between the two great Engl 
s|arakiiiK lumnir-iiiwealih'— -hi- American Ki- 
jutblii anil ifn- ItrhUb Empitv— is .ibno-a u 
fundajnental necessity. Working in harmony 
together, with the aim of establishing peace, 
we can more easily persuade others that the 
only way to reconstruction is by reestabliihi 
confidence; and the only way to con&d 
by gradually eliminating fear and su 
whicb breed hate and distrust. 

Cooperation Without Enlanglemctit 

CUCH an undrrst. inline, needs rm entangliiifi 
*-* alliance, it needs no signed documents, it 
needs no commiimentb far the future. As 
the present Prime Minister of England h*l 
well said: 

Anierka and oursels'ei — we want cm alliance, 
ut waul rm dorumeuls — America and ourHilves 
art' in the position of two peoples that in spirit, 
by reason of those great moral and spiritual 
forces ihat art demeaned ami narrowed by being 
writien down on paper, are prepared to stand 
Mik I iy -ide, nut in iHillliia' alhaore, hut In tin 
man fellowship to help each otber 

And to this I should like (o add, if I may 
do so without impertinence, "and to help 
others as well." 
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Justice for the Trade Association 



THt: IDEAL situation in 
»n>" intlilHrj-. from ihr 
-i.jr,'.l|ioirir of lhc over- 
age crtixen. is that there be pro- !•!<•■•• I in any 
given period approximately such an amount 
of thai product as shall be required by nor- 
mal consumption. 

But those associations which have been 
most active and most in the public eye haw 
dealt with rhe distribution side of [he bufines?, 
"Hie object, anu the wile object.' of the 
business man or the business entity who pro- 
duces Roods is to sell them, and tell them it 
J profii. 

Hence ihc marketing and sale of product* 
» by all odds the most important part of 
*ny busine». 

IT more is produced, there will ensue ex- 
eeMtvrj cutting of prices, consequent low of 
profits, waste of capital, nnij ail the familiar 
train of economic evils which come from 
overproduction. 

If. on ibe other hand, there is underpro- 
duction in the aggregate, o( that given com- 
modity, there will be inflated prices, undue 
profit and rxiurtion from the public. 

It becomes, therefore, of the greatest im- 
portance, first to the producer and second to 
the consumers, that there should always be 
ouitiUlned, in the aggregate, Mime sort of 
approximate balance between production and 
consumption. That result can be arxom- 
plithed only by the producers, separated and 
jsoUted as they are, being kept constantly 
•n possession, of what may be termed "the 
statistic* of production and consumption." 

Brought about by these obvious and logi- 
cal considerations, the average trade asso- 
ciation, therefore, has for its major activity 
the collection and distribution of trade in- 
lormalion, in the form of statist its 

These, statistics are, of course, varied and 
dirftrrnt m different industries; but they re- 
late usually to productive opacity, quantities 
produced, quantities shipped, stocks remain* 
^5 on band This information i* usually re- 
Ported tu the rtiisodation by the individual 
members, on blanks provided for that pur* 
P°*e, at intervals, and for periods, daily, 
weekly, monthly, or quarierlv. -is the case 
m 4 y be. 

. When this seal tc red and isolated infurnut- 
WB> is thin assemhlrd, it i» tabulated by ih.- 
association, also on blank forms, and reported 
hark to the individual producers, Each of 
'hem k then in position to know the state of 
!>toduct ion, shipments, consumption, stocks on 
hand, and generally the stale of the market. 
. The inevitable tendency of tins diffused 
'niormatirtii is to reduce the curves of ovcr- 
jiroducijori and underproduction and to sta- 
Wwj the market situation, 
pie information collected, disseminated tod 
ublislicd, by a proper trade association is 
J**™*). Whether it relates solely to quan- 
tifies shipped, produced and on hand , or 
whet her it .ih.u iclah-A in sulci prices, it de- 
scribes the put and out the future. 

1,1 i !•!••, * i trade association no agree- 
J a *nt on the fulure action of any member as 
jo production In the future, or as to sales price 
| n the future, is or can be rutsed on such sta- 
?«l Each member is and must be entirely 
tree to use hh own [ndividnat judgment as to 
"ra own future acts, and his own future 
course, unhampered by any agreement. 

The association collects and furnishes the 
member the history of the past month, and 
s niember charts his course for ih«* tint 




m, nith, as he individually sees fit. If that 
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course is influenced by fat* statistical infor- 
mation, it is history and economic facts and 
his interpretation of them which are influ- 
ential his acts, and not an agreement with 
other producers. 

And right here I differentiate between the 
"trade association" with what I conceive to 
be its proper statistical function;, and those 
n-.u^hroom growths which spriiut up over the 
land called "open price" associations and 
"Eddy plan" associations. 

Many of these collected and furnished noth- 
tog except price information. In a typical 
instance each member filed with the secretary 
a current price list, and agreed not to change 
his price without notifying the Other members 
or the .i:-:-iiria(ion. 

Such a plan, of course, is tantamount to a 
general agreement on future prices, and is 
far removed from the normal and proper col- 
lection, publication and use of price statistics. 

Many of these "open price" associations 
came into existence, through professional pro- 
moters, whose advice was neither safe nor 
sound. Some of these professionals main- 
tained ?.n office 'r: Wlnia 1 : mr: IM UCtod as ,vi 
Yivs,h.i.iliorj '* 

Gathering Data No Wrong 

UNFORTUNATELY for the real and gen- 
uine ' trade associations." many of Lhc 
earlier cases which have been passed on by the 
courts, were of this "open price" kind; and 
others were cases In which fbe association, al- 
though on its face a normal and ordinary sta- 
tMkj] hurtiu, U'unif i mere instrument be 
hind and through which the rnemlx-rthip were 
conducting concerted and illegal activities. 

All will agree thai competing manufac- 
turers who have iu t he red and disseminjitcil 
statistical informution have no legal right to 
enter inio airreenients to limit production, or 
to fix prices for future sale*. 

But it is the agreement to charge a uni- 
form price in the future which is, or should 
be, the objcci tunable art, and not the gath- 
ering and dissemination of statistical infor- 
mation relating to sales already put. 

But, as in every great question, during the 
time its Underlying principles are being grad- 
ually aired and elucidated, cases will come to 
the courts which do not involve these ele- 
tanuis ul prire-liiitis but whit ti will bring 
sharply In-fore the tourt the propriety of a 
trade organization, which in good faith and 
without ulterior or hidden agreements gathers 
and disseminate* statistics. 

It has always been my belief that the law 
should be that such actions are proper. In 
the end I helieve that it will be so held. 

It seems to me that ill the people who 
produce, for illustration, iron, have a right to 
know, and by mutual and concerted action 
through a trade association, to ascertain and 
publhh, how much iron was produced yester- 
day in the United States or in any region, 
how much iron slock was on band, how much 
iron was sold and >hi"pj*-.J. jmj »h.n price* 
iron was sold for. and where 

It is true that the producers of iron, hav- 
ing such published information, are not by 
law entitled to agree that next week they will 
reduce output, or that neat week they will 
•Jl charge $28 per ton. And they should 
not by taw be permitted to make or execute 
any such agreements. 
It seems to me that such an association of 



iron producers differs in no 
wise in principle from the 
Hoard of Trade, which re- 
cmda yesterday's sales of wheat and corn, the 
estimated acreage, the state of the crops, and 
-all other information which will naturally af- 
fect the price of, and the market, for. grain. 

It seems to me that it differs in no re- 
spect from lhc Stock Exchange, which 
records yesterday's sales prices of listed 
securities. 

tt is true that if there were no Stock En- 
change, a man could still sell and. buy secur- 
ities; but the same bond would sell on the 
same day for one price tn Xew York, an- 
other in Baltimore, and a third in Chicago. 

There would be an Inevitable variation of 
prices and a blind and unintelligent competi- 
tion between the sellers and buyers unaided 
by the information of yesterday's transact ions 

It seems to me that the manufacturers of 
iron, of cement, of wood, of coal, of any- 
thing, and the public which consumes these 
commodities, are entitled to be In the same 
position as those who buy and sell securities 
Or those who buy and sell cuin. 

I believe that this view is held by the De- 
partment of ComtM id. "i the United Stales 
Government, and by moit economists who 
have »t u died this question, I hope that it 
will ultimately be held by the Supreme Court 

II nt I am forced lo record the fact that no 
less an authority than those who are assis- 
tants to the \imrney General of the United 
States and in charge of so-called "anti- 
trust" prosecutions for the United Stales Gov- 
ernment at this tirn* do not hold this view. 

These gentlemen advocate in the courts 
that the gathering and dissemination of sta- 
tistics by competing producers, docs neces- 
sarily have some effect upon the individual 
conduct and jud«iTu-nt cit the c«imi>rT:ior> 
notwithstanding there be in absolute ahsence 
of ajrreemrnt to fix prices, to limil produc- 
tion, or to do anything in the fulure; that 
therefore the gathering and disseminating of 
statist Hit information, rveu though it relates 
entirely to past events and completed trans- 
action;;, are piir |g illegal. 

There hive been Injunctions entered by 
some lower courts adopting this view and ab- 
solutely prohibit it:c the gathering and dissemi- 
nation of statistical informal ion 

Meanwhile the buiine** community i» in 
i state of unrest and uncertainty, while the 
wheat is being separated from the chaff. 

The views I have here eipressed are those 
held by the Department of Commerce. That 
department has done everything possible to 
make the trade association the useful and val- 
uable instrument which by rights it should he 

But the Department of Justice, now or very 
recently, has held the exactly opposite view, 
that competitors cannot legally and properly 
compete in lhc sunlight of known fiets; that 
competitors should compel c unintcllijintly 
and in the dark. 

It. is my belief, however, that this view is 
an ephemeral and passing incident, I con- 
fidently believe that the proper trade asso- 
< iaiiiiu of ilir prc'.fict era b here to slay; thai 
those Illegal and improper activities which m 
some instances have been connected with it 
or have grown up beside it will be worded 
out, and wffl gradually disappear; that the 
proper outlines and limits of these activities 
ajlt ultimately become (irmly fixed and Mand- 
ardised in business and in law; and that in 
ibe end the thing we call the "trade associa- 
tion" will lse a powerful instrument for good. 
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The Fifteen Commandments of Business 



Bt'MNliSS has formed and is 
forming habits of .qmtght 
(pinking jihd tight acting, he- 
niw thev are in the last analysis 
economically sound habit*. Its 
"■UJii.'.Lftls; .ire '.t !li'i:[r.'(! in thr growth 
and development of the enlight- 
ened civilkation which it h»f to * very large 
extent contributed toward producing- These 
standard? .ire in no sense experimental. They 
are not new. But it will imt a. useful pur- 
pose to collate, interpret , end codify the" 
babit} and rules and standard! which already 
exist in the minds of American business men 
and to construct therefrmn ft practical, ethi- 
cal, business platform. A code, or n creed, 
or a statement of principle* of business tnt- 
duct — call it what you will— is essential to 
wearing approximate uniformity in thought 
and action amongst groups composed of nil- 
memus uni'.v Tbe*e consideration* have 
influenced (lie Cnr.imiitee nn Business Elilcs 
of this chamber to present a unanimnu* re- 
po r t in Ihe form of a simple statement of 
fifteen fiindnmr-nTnl "Principle ..i R'JMr.eM 
Condtn t ' 

In considering them it is important at the 
outwt to have clearly in mind the fund ion of 
business. Ii i« cs-H-ntuilly creative Sid paft* 
structive in its nature. It* function is to 
produce, distribute and provide for nil (he 
material requirement" of man and to increase 
the wealth of the world and the value and 
happiness of life, 

Tlir successful performance of this func- 
tion b it high order of public service. 

Individual profit » ii* direct reward. But 
it » important ihat thr function of business 
should not Ike confused with the motive* 
which may prompt an individual to engage 
in it, just as the function* of the legal, the 
medical, the educational, lie political or the 
cngrnrrring profess iorii ?L<juM nOl be con- 
fused with the motive* which prompt individ- 
ual* to engage in them. 

Where an individual engages in business or 
enters and pursues the professions of law, 
medicine, or engineering, if he has ability and 
employs k unremittingly and efficiently, he 
may make money: but that is not the reason 
fori or the measure of, his success. 

Buriness in the abstract, as diitmgtiished 
from the individual enterprise, must have i 
basic purpose, which is to ptwride for the ma- 
terial needs of mankind Thr immediate end 
may be profit to (he individual cngas^d in 
serving the public. But whenever a business 

n: .'il Ml ir>tl CrftSCS tO perform the basic fuOC- 

lion of business, then it is no longer entitled 
to exist. 

Every man owes lo himself and to those 
rte|iemlrnr upon him I he duly 1n e.im ,i liveli- 
hood and. where practicable, to acquire a com- 
prrmry. Business owe* to no man a living 
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simply hecause he elects to engage in il, but 
only an opportunity equal with every other 
man to make one — and something more, a 
earplug, which is wealth. 

On the other hand, every man as a member 
of society whose protection he enjoys, owes 
to civilization a debt which can be dis- 
charged only by increasing the wealth of the 

■ world, by putting into life more than he 
takes out of ii, by creating or producing 
more than he consume!, 

tt is meet today, a> il was 1,W0 yean ago, 
that the slothful, who use not their talents 
biii |.,jrv I brin . »hould, (llrmiflll -hi OfMtaUm 
n I rconomn law, have taken from them even 
that which they have, further to enrich those 
Who have must and who have demonstrated 
Ihcir capacity and willingness to exercise the 
C'lllikr power <?1 creat inc and pri:<!u< inc 
adding through physical, mental and spiritual 
effort to the wealth of the world U'i ..ilih, so 
produced, is property, the title to which in- 
heres in the producer, increasing his capac- 
ity farther to produce and his corresponding 
responsibility to nil fellow-man. 

No Reproach for Large Operation 

YY^HEN individual gain hi a measure of the 
" » Client of service rendered, then the 
greater his gain the greater the value of the 
individual to the world. Then the term "bin 
badness" no longer conveys a sinister mean- 
trig, and a great fortune becomes a badge of 
honor rather than a reproach. 

In the early periods of the evolutionary 
growth of diviliutitrti, when commerce was 
in its infancy, business consisted of personal 
baiter at.il trade — In the matching of wits 
in an effort to overreach and secure an ad- 
vantage The citent of the activities of an 
individual was limited lo a comparatively 
<mal| area and as a rule all husiness inter- 
course was personally conducted. 

It was the exception rather than the rule 
when two mm had numerous transactions 
with each other. The individual *§.* not 
prompted, therefore, to establish lor himself 

■ reputation for fair dealing and for supe- 
riority of his wares. 

The rule of cavnat emptor flct the bajtr 
beware) was the law of business of the 
Romans While such a rule may suffice in 
a primitive cfvQiaatinn, certain it is that no 
great business enterprise dependent for suc- 
cess tin (he continued patronipr of a vast 
number of individuals, frequently located in 
remote quarters of the earth, can be perma- 



nently maintained on any such 
basis. "Good will'' has become on 
i n > 1 1 ■- 1 - 1 M: :iblc ;?■•;-.: in pcrmajicnl 
businei-j.. Implicit confidence be- 
tween pirndiKers, distributers am! 
Consumer? i> rhr bulwark of mod- 
ern commerce This requires hon- 
est effort and scrupulous accuracy in the rep- 
resentation of <he product. The greater the 
busine**, the ^renter its need for confidence 
in order to endure. Hence the first principle: 
Tht Foundation cf bujineif if confidence, 
which iprinci from fntejfritv. /air dealing. 
cffiiietti jftvictt, and mutual Unefit. 

The policy of charging the public "all the 
trafhr will bear*' if in excess of n reasonable 
pfofit, i> uiuound in principle; and while in 
isolated and unusual cases it may bring irmpo- 
rary prosperity, It cannot last, for sooner 
or later an outraged public will take measures 

!•> [iri-v-r-nl it Ttn Mlorl 4u'.uld rathrr In' tr> 

sell at it low a price as possible to enable the 
producer? to realise cost, plus a safe reserve, 
and a fair profit, taking into consideration all 
elements of foresight Sacxdaed, and rttk in 
^■olvetL 

iifficient managemem and foresight are en- 
ikied la reaionabk iv-.» .itiJ- 1 he ri-lti In 
t'li-ui'-i- enterprise' an rliverse for invc>?ur< 
managers, and employes. Lojiws following 
from such risks must be borne, not by the 
public, but by the business taking than, 
which En ton Ls entitled to be compensated 
for the ruk* lakcn. 

It is in the public interest thai a business 
cnierprfoc should accumulate a reserve suffi- 
cient to enable it to continue successfully 
performing a service notwithstanding adverse 
conditions, or depression or otherwise, over 
which t( has no control. Therefore, in mesi* 
ujiiiK i he rcjMjJialilL'iit" . of returrui ill >0 f!"* 
enumerated factor? must he token into m> 
cdunl Hence the second principle: 

Thr Hts!<ifd of fitninsa tiir service ren- 
dered ii a fair profit piui fl iaf* rtitrw com- 
mensurate with ritkt i7)Volvrd a/td jorerfgkt 
excrrh(4. 

E\try business enierpriw necessarily ui il- 
iac* capital, management, the service* of em- 
ployes, and deals with the public, ft. there- 
fore, has obligations to capital, management, 
employes and the public- No business en- 
terprise is entitled to survive, much less to 
prosper, without discharging Its obligations lo 
earh of these classes, and eulinhirned .-ilf-in- 
tcrest should prompt each class to deal fairly 
with all other*, because m •!■■ ■>• ultimately 
pay*. But when to the gain motive there is 
adder) an earnest desire lo be of service each 
to rill others, there is begotten a spirit of 
harmony and cooperation which makes for 
increased success. From this it deduced the 
third [irjnnplc; 

tj;uiu-J<{,- < fffM-rtsfhii h due in duuncst 
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"j*** to capital, management, employes and 
»t public . 

">'<> business enterprise, can be safely con- 
ducted, in its mm or the puhlic interest, on 
guesses or inaccurate information, li will foil 
*hurt in I he duty which k owes lo itj-eU and 
to the public if it does not constantly im- 
prove ihr service il. len.krM in quantity, qual- 
lt y and In cost*. While it should be pre- 
J*red to ui^c advaniagc of every opportunity 
k> reduce the cunt* of its service without 
**tnfice to [hose interested in the industry, 
k must, on tin- (iihcr kiml, have -ml; .U.I-.J- 
™e knowledge of it> costs thai it can know 
whether ur not Ll is receiving a. proper return 
J' ,r hs service. Operation at less than cost. 
" pcrskh-fj in. riot nniy m^arn ultimate failure 
Tib loss to investors and employe*, but ihc 
public suffers through being deprived of a 
■ervice and through, the demoraliiation re- 
•wiling from an operation ecisnoni ically un- 
sound. Hence the fourth principle: 

Ktir'+iclgg — thorough and specific — and 
yic^u.TiffU ttudy of the fasts end fare.es cf- 
■Jtttntf a business enterprise, am essential to 
1 lasting iudivuiuiil success and to efficient 
irrvk,. p u f,\k. 

Il is, possible fur a business enterprise to 
r9rr * and also serve only if ita purpose is pen 
jjjanertey and continuity of «rvi«, which 
^ turn requires experienced planning jr..) 
■Wled oversight. To such an enterprise the 
•^tibtishmcnt of confidence, good will and a 
Imputation ' wr e**elkiice in M-nnc am! fair 
°*'»ltng ^ essential to permanent success, 
'knee ih>- tiftb principle: 

rermattt-ucy jml i.,ititintdly of tervif.t ate 
uinn ■■< f-u in, :;mt<l 
W*y be fully utilised, confidence establishfd 
ffirimcy increased. 

The obliflBLwn to employe* is not dts* 
■""Srged merrly tkroiiuh ihe payment of wages 
« they become due. Whether in office or in 
•'"•nl, labor ol every clas* — inventive, nmna- 
|F aa '- ami manual— fhould be so employed 
'r nl eoch imiis. idua.1 has every opportunity 
Y^' 'Ik- I, i -. .u,.| Li> position make possi- 
JJ* "J increase hi* ability lo serve and the 
J^wtte nf the service he render;., to himself, 
|° the business and lo the |wblie through the 

.The employer is nol only interred in prob- 
WB °' Employment ; but, whether he so will 
r n °i, he In interested in piublemi ol uii- 
^Pluynvm.. Nol only in the public iiid'rr-l 
m hi<. own interest, he must, in order to 
tift* 1 * allt ^ P K!il!rv6 a prrmanr.nl urftanua- 
&hd avoir! thr bliphtinc ciicni c,f Inbor 
Mriiwet';, provid." in tome form as continuous 
S3S i? ,ent ** Tne netA of il> e economic 
call f*'" I ,erm i l - Thrrw iu: problem* which 
f _ f b ( " large»t and most far-iiehlrd and 
rftanl-lookiiiK exercise of individual loitia- 
men Urtxr I he 

bnii ^ tillm iiSri ! and tacietv prompt 
fa' "J* 1 Unretiihinly to itrivr Icv-iinl inntinv- 
f "/ 0^ernftf} W( btttrtint ,oitdiiioHX nj em- 




filavttirltt, uriii in,.',;i:m£ thr efh: .vr.v y iJruf 
opficrtnniiir.f of indrtidtutS emplnyrl, 

BU5ino» cnterprije* oxe *o closely inter- 
woven and interdependent that thr ignoring 
of the obligations, of one frequently has far- 
reaching effect »n other*. Thi* fact has 
amongst other* crtablhthcd confidence as the 
foundation of business prosperity and con- 
tracts as sacred. Therefore, no ohlinations 
should be undertaken without careful consid- 
eration, and when undertaken should be faith- 
fully and fully performed regardksa of the 
immediate tomrquciices due tu ihanjred condi- 
tions or otherwise. While it b a sound rule 
that no contract is a good one onlr*s s*uod for 
bolh parties to it, still the only lime to can- 
«ider its drsirability :> hijfnre il n nimV 
Hence the seventh principle ! 

Conttactx &vd umitrtaiem%t t written or oral, 
are to be performed fit letter and in ipirit. 
Chunked condition* do mot jmtify tkeir eow- 
ceilatiim without mutual consent 

Mowing ai a corollary from what has 
already been said is the eighth principle, thai 
every 

Representation of foods and services should 
be truttiftdly mode and terapulnush jalfilled. 

All Share Community Interest 

T HE INTEREST of a business enterprise is 
rrecci-T.irilv lli.il id the i immunity ol whkh 
it is a part, Enlightened self-interest, as wrll 
as consideration of public service, will there- 
fore prompt it to exercise economy to all thai 
COtl tribute* toward the creation of wealth. To 
ihe nitrnt th.t! "urh ri omHr.y in rapiud. l.dmr 
or materials, Is larking, the fundamental func- 
liiin »f hiL'ine-hfc i' iarkifi2. Ihi resultant loss 
is surTerrd not only by the partictiUr busi- 
ness enterprise but also by the general public. 
Hence follows the ninth principle: 

H'tJi/c in any form — of capital, labor, ttt- 
vices, materials ft natural resources — is in- 
talnral'U ami r. "r.Vrif rtfurl H'ill In ru.ia, to- 
ward Hf rliminntu-n 

In the lasl analysis, every business enter- 
prise is directly or remotely related to all 
others, each twine, an integral part of a vast 
and complex economic structure of essential 
importance to the public, tt follow* that each 
ha-- -i rofnniiiibiUiy asid .1 duty lo perhwm to- 
ward all others and that ail are to aorno ex- 
tfiil ufk-ded whh a public intcrrst, Ilrnce 
I be tenth principle: 

Excesses of every nature — inflation of credit, 
oner-expansion, over-bnyrnf, over-Mimtttation 
,'l a,]/cj — which treate. artificial eondi!iint.\ ,ih.{ 
produce crises and depressions, are con- 
demned. 

Every business rnirrprise should deserve 
and command suecess bccuiae of the eatcef- 
lence of its own products and service rather 
riuin. because of the shortcomings or misfor- 
tunes of its compel il on. Competition in ser- 
vice is always in the public inlerest. 

Bui the seek ins of a business advaiitatte 
thtouith rffurls direned lo harm a compcMtnr 
is unethical and wasteful and will receive the 



unqualified condemnation of all rtght-thinkihf 
men. Whatever lorm such rllur" . mi> like 

cnliiih ccor iii wi-fr .mil n rc| iu«r..inl l he 

public interest Hence thr elevenlh prinnplc: 

Lnf air Competition, embrai ifie ail acli 
characterised by bad faith, deception, fraud 
or oppression, indatiint, commercial bribery, 
is wasteful, despicable and a public wrong. 
Business wZl rely for its success on the es- 
(<Hen« \>f its iru'/j service. 

War i* in its nature essentially destructive. 
Peace b constructive, The weapon of war is 
force. Ike instrument ui |*:ite i-- .temrruettl. 
The issue of discord and strife in busincM ts 
economic waste. Therefore, sound busincsi 
policy requires the speedy and amicable set- 
tlement oi all controversies between employer 
and employe, bet ween Iniyer and seller, h*)» 
twerrt producer and con^un-er, qnd emonc .ill 
j.h-ii,iiiis whumtoever Hmcc the twelfth 
principle : 

Controversies will, vh-r, possible, br ad- 
justed by voluntary agreement or impartial 
arbitration. 

li ha bd si abttsdaatt) ih:m.»n^i,,', 
the cnqiorate form of orjptntzatinn makes for 
efficiency, the elimination of waste, increase 
in production, and in the reduction of unit 
costs An estnbtished corpo r atio n has a per- 
i'in;di*.>- all its uwn. Jf. ha.-* (harntter and 
individuality. Il is a composite of the in- 
dividual*, whatever their rank or Murium, who 
control, direct and manage it. The character 
which i hey stamp upon it. the color and form 
which they give to il. the life, the force, the 
spirit they breathe into it— these constitute its 
ML 

fridividoii n ■inm ibiti:y i- nor \i-.< 'In i.rsh 
rnrporate artinn, hut, on the contrarv, is bv 
tn-aieil in e.tacily \hc ratio itiat l he inrtumce 
eserled ihroUfth corporate artmn rscei-d* that 
uf independent individual action. The pri- 
mary obligation uf those who direct and m on- 
site a corporation h to its stockholders. Not- 
wiihrTundnut thr,, l hey act in a rep re*entiT five 
Lap:n iiy. in i J in «m.h Lapjcky owe iiblieations 
io other*— to employe*, to the public which 
the* serve, and even to their competitors — ■ 
which obligations neither ihev nor I he stock- 
holders can escape throned the creation r ( f the 
legal fiction of an artificial person. From ihr 
fulrfte-imr, i>, .k'liiced l he thirteenth principle: 

(" 'irr pin ate Farm* 'in ho! cfjjoirr? jrvm (ft 
alter the moral obligations of htdhidkedt. 
Responsibilities vdtl be as courotcously dis- 
fkitrfed by those acting in r<p;t wriM'tve ro- 
paeitiei as when acton themselves. 

Conjuration among hutinew men in pro- 
mulgatmg and moiniaining sound standards 
of business ronducl. and acquiring and dis« 
seminating knowledge essential lo the intelli- 
gent ronducl of business under such restric- 
tion* as will prevent abuses, b to the public 
as well as private interest. Such cooperation 
has in il no element of external restraint of 
iradc or commerce, which is both econumi- 
• illv unsound anrl unlawful It may hu«est 
self-restraint based on knowledge, which when 
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exercised to finable business effectively to <&- 
charge its true function is both lawful gad 
laudable. 

No creed or code can or should be static. 
The complexion of an met fhntigf* when iu 
application to changing conditions brings a 
dunged result. There lore, what is ethically 
ami economically sound and legal today may 
be unethical and illegal a generation Jwnec 
While tiic principle* "t twines* conduct which 
have been put forward for coniiderattiin by 
this Chamber arc designed in the roam to 
lay down general principles which theoreti- 
cally should be static, business men every- 
where must keep in sympathetic touch with 
changing: conditions, economic and otherwise. 

in; i-vct ready !« enlarge or modify . 
principles if and when required. Cooperation 
among industrial, cotmnercial, prnfesiiuual and 
trade associations generally with this end in 
view is constructive and in (he interest of both 
business and the general public Therefore, 

Lawful Caoptfatim antong okswjj i»e* 
and in useful business ortanimtions ht sup- 
port cj these principlti oj business conduct 
is commended. 

The growth and development of busineia 
■nd the progress and well-being of society as 
a whole, demand unhampered opportunity for 
individual effort and initiative, which is ren- 
dered increasingly difficult in proportion to 



the Increase in government regulation of bust- 
bets. On the other ham I, methods and prac- 
tices designed to secure immediate fatal, 
without reference to their effect en the gen- 
eral public or their ultimate effect on the 
business itself, sometimes render imperative 
restrictive and regulatory legislation in the 
public inter est. Business impatiently resents 
such kgislation. The remedy lies in Its own 
bonds. It can, if it will, be governed and reg- 
ulated by its own rules and principles of 
business conduct enforced by the most effec- 
tive of all sanctions — a wholesome public 
opinion — created and fostered by business it- 
self. Therefore, 

Business shuitld rtndtr restrictive ieqitla* 
tfon unmcessary through so conducting itself 
as to deserve and inspirt public confidence. 

It will be noted thai all of these principles 
of business conduct have their source la no* 
live of ultimate enlightened self-interest. 
They do not spring. In whole or in part, from 
(he emotionalism tit ihr altruism of the -ociai 
dreamer who dimly glimpses a distant vision 
but points us to no road whereby to reach it. 
Vet when the objective sought is closely «- 
amined. it bean a striking likeness to the 
vision of the dreamer. By different routes 
the same end is reached. 

It is the aim of this statement of principles 
of business conduct to reduce the ideal to 



practical terms. In this statement the i rails 
.->:<■ H.-arh- biased Practical men can follow 
them. Lei these principles be the creed of 
American business. Let them be an expres- 
sion of out ideals to be constantly striven lor 
in a priictiriij way every day hi '.he year. 
Let them be printed and conspicuously dis- 
played in every business office, counting-room 
and ihnp throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, that every man and woman in 
business may absorb and live them; that 
they may form the warp and the woof of the 
great fabric of our nation's business and ex- 
lend their influence to other lands. 

The fact thai i he linal objective may never 
be reached is no reason why each of us should 
not keep constantly striving toward it- The 
fact that some stragglers may drop out of the 
ranks only empbasixes the necessity for re- 
newed effort on the part of the rest of us. 
Business has accepted the imperious challenge 
lo correlate and harmonize the eonflfctlcf 
forces in commerce, trade, and industry. That 
challenge Is to the business man, not to the 
politician, the schoolmaster, the preacher, the 
lawyer, or the engineer. 

These principles simply express the practi- 
cal Idealism implanted in the minds ami 
hearts o! successful American business men, 
and remove the conventional screen which 
hides it from the general view. 



Belgium, Again in the Workers' Ranks 



BEFORE the 
World War 
Belgium stood 
fifth in rank among 

your customers in continental Europe, and 
again today we are hfth in rank, our imports 
from you lost yew being over $100,000,000. 
J chink that yuu will agree that this is not 
* bud showing for a small country lite Jlel- 
gium. about one-quarter the size uf the Stale 
of Ohio and with a population of only about 
seven and a half million souls—' especially 
after the trying times my country has been 
through in recent ye.irs 

The war put Belgium out of lmsiness duriru: 
four year-. We were ru( off from the outer 
world by a ring of German steel That in 
itself, with the consequent loss of foreign 
markets and general dislocation of industry, 
set us back enormously. 

Beyond that Belgium was devastated, thou- 
sands of our workmen were deported and 
maltreated, our machinery was stolen, and 
our factories were destroyed. Since the 
armistice, however, by dint of hard work, we 
have been able lo clear away the wreckage, 
rebuild our manufacturing plants, put our 
house In order both financially and industrially, 
and to start business anain ai the aid itand- 

The fact that our people have been able 
to come through this ordeal in such good 
shape is due in tffeut measure lo you Anier- 
i-J.ifl- You nor nnlv sent us your tumps under 
General Pershing to give the knock-out blow 
to our common enemy, but all through those 
four long years of the German occupation, 
yuu l'.ivc UK your sympilliy and v>!' moral 
support, and you Contributed munificently to 
aave our rjvihan population from starvation. 

It was a great work, done in a great way, 
by great men; and foremost among them was 
another American, ihr right-hand man of Mr 
Hoover, a man whose services to Belgium 
will newer be forgotten and whose hum quali- 
ties and great ability I know that you *ll 
appreciate, for I allude to the president of 
tin- rhaiidiei in" Oimmerce of fa Doited 
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Btigum Ambassador to $tu United States 

States, Mr. Julius H Barnes, then president 
of the Grain Corporation 

The whole-hearted and unselfish devotion oi 
Mr. Hoover, or Mr. Barnes and of their 
fellow-workers of the Commiv-nin for Relief 
in Belgium, the generosity and munificence 
of the whole American people, and the spirit 
of friendship which animated them, have woo 
the undying gratitude of all my fellow- 

countrymen, 

When we emerged from the war we were 
"some what disfigured but still in the ring," 
and we set about immediately to "mop up" 
and to put our house in order. 

For the first few years It was very up-hill 
work. In the absence of any substantial 
reparation payments from Germany we had 
to go down into our own depleted pockets to 
get the money for restoration and for re- 
building our plants. Furthermore, an wc are 
largely an industrial and manufacturing na- 
tion, wc could not produce until the factories 
had been rebuilt and rccquipped. Every- 
thing was going out of our packets and noth- 
ing coming in. However, when our factories 
Itot going, about 1020 or 1021, the corner was 
turned, and since then wc have made ex- 
traordinary progress. Today production in 
the principal Belgian industries has reached 
normal quantity and In many JusLinces has 
gone above the pre-war level. 

As our Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Hymans, recently safd: 

W'hrrca? in PJKJ, and even as tale al 1921, our 
induitrics had reached only one-filth, or one- 
Qliarter or one-third of their normal jiri'dn. timi, 
ihr output al cut prlnrlual industries today has 
rmrn above the pre-war level, a*, for example. In 
Mm production of coal, the manufacture of coke, 
the rtirta! Irnitiilrks. iron, finished, and unuciihed 
IteeJ. laminafMl fine, fertile*, prlass, chemirab, 
diamuciL awl many others, 

Moreover, we are today paying more 



attention to rhc pro- 
duct ion of articles 
higher price -v»k 
For example, wc 
producing less 'spelter" but more 
ruled zinc. In the year prior to the war 
ihi |in,portu>n of manufactured articles in 
our total sales abroad was only JS per cent; 
in 192? it bad advanced to SB per cent, and 
in December of lust year it had risen ti» 02 
per cent. 

The most important raw material produced 
in Belgium is coal. The output of coal ia 
101 J was 22.300,000 lata, and the production 
last year was more than that quantity. For 
this year and succeeding years we expect 
a large increase in our coal production on 
account of the development of a new loal 
field in -the eastern section of Belgium which 
i* just entering the productive period, 

This new coal field underlies a large area; 
the coal is of high quality, and some of the 
veins are ten feet thick, which is extraordinary 
in our country, where wc arc accustomed to 
work small veins. Coat production in this 
new field, which is known as the Cam pine 
district, has risen from only about 1 1.000 tons 
in 1917 lo over 800,000 tons in 192 J. Experts 
e^icn.ite that within a few years the uutput of 
this region alone will amount to from ten 
million to twelve million tons — a 50 per cent 
increase to our present coal production. 

Thi? new coal field is nut wily in itself a 
valuiMr addition lo our ti:it inn.it width, Inrt 
the presence of this fuel has caused new 
industries to spring tip in this section of 
Belgium, which heretofore has been compara- 
tively unproductive and which is now becom- 
ing a hive of industry. Among the many new 
plants erected there I may mention a new 
glass factor}* for utilization of the American 
nyrtem. known as the Libber-Owens process. 
This plant is, I believe, the largest of it* 
kind in Europe; it occupies about 200 acres 
of ground, of which 33 acrea are covered by 
the [Jan t buildings. 

It is eslimaied that within a few years 
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this new industrial development in tie Cam- 
pint district will doubic the prcsenL amount 
of Belgian exports. 

While speaking of natural resources, I may 
add that Belgium has n most valuable source 
of raw rnatcriala in her African colony, the 
Belgian Cu>ftgo ; and these are being developed 
very rapidly. Besides the usual tropical prod- 
urtt, the Belgian Congo is especially rich to 
ai hv t mla including gold, copper, tin, diamonds, 
coal and radium ore. 

Wealth of the Congo 

V\THEAT and i-Mi.iti ih' 1 1 " i ln it:i! ujIn- 
vated there, and the governor-general 
of the eastern province of the colony has esti- 
muted that within ten yean that province 
Alone will he nbie to ship lOOjOOO tons of col- 
ton annually to Belgium — enough to supply 
all the spindles of {'"landers. The Congo (wd 
« mined chietly )>y the j<uvernmcnt itscli and 
■ lew tD Belgium to be added to our gold re- 
serve in the National Bank of Belgium. The 
T *dium ore is also shipped to Belgium lor 
treatment ^ at a new plant :n Lb* Camutoe dis- 
trict; it ia of such rich quality ami the de- 
posits are so extensive that Congo radium now 
Controls the world market for that valuable 
miriLT.il 

The Congo diamond fields are being de- 
veloped chiftty by a tumpany in which Amer- 
icans are largely interested, both financially 
*od as .prnct icuJ mining engineers on the 
5 i*>L. These diamond fields were discovered 
only a few years before the war. The pro- 
duction of Congo diamonds in loll was only 
l »i000 karats, but the output lias now in- 
creased to .100,000 karats or more per annum. 
These diamonds are shipped to Antwerp, 
where the diamond trade give* employment 
to some 15,000 workmen. 

One of the very satisfactory features in the 
recovery of Belgium — and it is also an indi- 
cation of our industrial activity— is the fact 
that we have no unemployment, problem. AD 
Our workmen are busy. The statistics show 
Jtss I ban 2 per cent of uttcin])loymait, wlmii 
"less than the normal pre-war amount 
. The return to normal Condemn-, m out 
Wastries has enabled the Belgian Govern- 
Bent to put its finances uti a sound basis, 
*0 the first few years following the war. 
before busitirw got on its feet, wc had to 
proceed iluwly with taxation. We couldn't 
""post! additional Lues until there was some- 



thing to tax — scnirihwg inn could ply uw 
and still prosper. Taxation has been imposed 
gradually and progressively, however, until 
now Lnc receipts from taxation are eight 
Limes the amount of pre-war collections. 
This has enabled the government to balance 
Lb ordinary budget for the current year. 

Moreover, the budget estimates have been 
SO conservatively made that, judging from ac- 
tual receipts since January 1, the ordinary 
budget will probably show it surplus of about 
half a billion francs at the end of ibis year— 
an amount sufficient to cover certain neces- 
sary extraordinary extendi lures for wuik- 
men'8 houses and other productive imptovc- 
:iit;nL L 

Al the same time the Belgian Government 
has consistently followed nut its policy ef 
deflation. Not a single bank note was issued 
last year as an advance of any kind to the 
government: on the contrary, during t'lii the 
government reduced its flea Ling debt by 773,- 
000,000 francs and added 175,000,000 to the 
sinking fund for amortisation of the public 
debt. 

Bled by Germany 

YYTl"' HAVE, of course, been very much 
. * » hampered by Germany's failure to pay 
us any substantial amount on reparation ac- 
count. Nevertheless, as 1 have already indi- 
cated, we have been able nut only to "carry 
on." but to gel gradually into better financial 
condition. In addition to our very liciey indi- 
rect losses brought about by the German in- 
vasion, our direct material damage* amount to 
about $3,000,000,000, The amount of repa- 
rations awarded us by the International agree- 
ments of was a little over two and o 
half billion dollars, but up to the present 
time we have received from Germany only 
$343,402 ,00a That it to say, in five years 
we have received only 14 per cent of the 
amount awarded. 

Last Alvi!.-i, Belgium, in n:<lcr 10 arrive 
at a definite settlement, offered to reduce her 
claim against Germany to approximately one 
and a half billion dollars, which i> about nr.e- 
hall the e*timaU'd uo»t of our reconstruction 
and much less than halt of the total damage, 
direct and Indirect, suffered by lU-hiium. 

We felt that, in Justice, we Were entitled 
to full reparation, but as practical people 
we were willing to make a large sacrifice in 
order to gel the matter settled and done with 



and to know exactly "where we get off." 
There is almost nothing worse in business 
than uncertainty. Our suggestion WW not 
accepted .ii that time, and it was with real 
satisfaction that we haw welcomed the work 
of the Dawes Committee, which seems to 
provide a practical solution of the problem. 

The Belgian Government has approved the 
Dawes report, and we are anxious to see it 
put in operation al the earliest possible mo- 
ment. The recommendations are particularly 
pleasing to us in view of the fact that they 
embody the chief features of the plan which 
the Belgian Government Itself proposed in 
August, l<)2& t for the utilisation of the Ger- 
man railways and other economic potent talkies 
as sources of revenue applicable to repara- 
tions p-iymrnts. 

In the past few months there has been a 
systematic "bear raid' 1 against both the Bel- 
gian and the French franc, and incidentally 
the "bears" got pretty well torn up. One 
of the "bear arguments was that Belgium had 
an "unfavorable" commercial balance— that 
our commercial exports were less than our 
commercial imports. That is quite true, but 
Belgium ha* alway* had a similar M unfftvwe- 
blc" commercial balance, the apparent deficit 
being more than counterbalanced by the 
"invisible exchange" arising from the return 
from Belgian investments abroad. 

Commerce "Bulls" Franc 

BELGIA V interests and Belgian mmtmrnts 
abroad have always been extensive. No- 
body wlB deny that Belgium was prosperous 
before the war in spite of an apparently 
"unfavorable" Commercial balance; yet to- 
day Belgium's visible commercial balance is 
actually more favorable than in the height 
of her prosperity in 1913. In 1913 the 
ratio of Belgian commercial exports to im- 
ports was 73.6 per cent, and in lost De- 
cember it was SI per cent; so our present 
visible commercial balance 'n much more 
favorable than in the prosperooa pre-war pe- 
riod and is, to reality, a ""hull arsuroent' 1 _ 
the Belgian franc and on the country itself. 

llrlgiuni still has some hard work cut out 
for her, Nut we believe in the old motto, 
"Cahoc conquers all things." In the mcantii 
wc want to remind you that we are agi 
doing business- at the old stand, and that we 
have out the sign, "No Interruption to Busi- 
t.i.v- I'einUYig Krjvurs and Improvements." 



Cotton, a Social Problem 



THE HISTORY Of cotton divide* itself 
into three periods—the sUve-lnbot era, 
from | he lime cotton was first grown In 
^uth Carolina down to 1865; the period from 
{be dose of the Civil War down to I SO 4, the 
fcrjt year in which the American cotton crop 
^f'prrubnated 10,000,000 hales; and the period 
Inn 1804 down to the present tlme. 

Ilie wn-.rvl er;i witticwd tin expansion o| 
ilalc of Texas into a ColUm-grmviiiK rat- 
plTc itself, ] t witnessed the finat spread of 
'j^'-t. thrnurbuu! -In- infion I, Ii ;n<! IH"-; 
*'lnes.<ed al*© the appearance of the boQ 
C 'ru" * 5 K™? 113 * American colton pest. 
I he thirJ period has been marked by tre- 
focmlouh fluctuations both in yield and in 
Prici:. It has been marked by trie appearance 
°' mtv ronsidrrnblr labor 1 roubles and by 
development of distinct efforts in the 
g of improvement In the way of cotton pro- 
'n-liciti The area devoted to cotton has 
yfiidtly '"creased throughoul thai period from 
WJDOrjco acres in 1804 up to as high as 
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40,000.000 acre*. In 1904 it reached 30,000,- 
000, At the same time the yield per acre has 
shown steady decrease. For example, during 
the two decades of this 30-year period — that 
is, from 1804 to 1014, the average yield of 
the entire cotton bale per acre fell below 175 
pounds per acre unly four times. It rivalled 
or exceeded 700 pound* jier aire eleven times 
In that period— that is, during the first 20 
years, from ISOJ. to 1014 From 1014 down 
the yield ha* equalled or exceeded 1 75 pounds 
per acre only twice, and in no single year ha* 

k'i'llr burlier I ll I'l 1 ■> [ .► • ■ J 11.5- 

I am not orthodox on the boll weevil prop- 
osition. The boll weevil is not the limiiine 
fnctor in cotton production by any means, if 
this were true it would follow as a logical se- 
rjurrue that final control of the weevil would 
mean such an oversupply of American cotton 
*S would ciul the markets of the world If 



this were true, then the control of the weevil 
would be a calamitous thing for the Cotton- 
gtower instead of a benefit. 

We have only to glance at the rluttmrion* 
of this crop prior to ihe appearance of the 
weevil to sec the significance of my sugges- 
tion. The pendulum of production swung 
back and forth before the weevil appeared, 
just as H will continue to swing after he has 
ceased to be a subject of discussion Why. 
then, should I emphasise Ihts period with 
reference to insect pests? ttrcaunr th> pn-- 
ence of the weevil lends large additional im- 
portance to every other factor in cotton pro- 
traction. With a heavy weevil infestation 
e.irh of these factor* immediately assumes a 
significance greater than it possessed before. 

The most important single factor is cot- 
ton produititin rr mains what it has always 
been— that of weather. I have more than 
once expressed this opinion: thrtt it was en- 
tirely possible for the «mdi l<> produce ars- 
otliet botti|HT fiop norwiilui.iiiifinu (Jk wee- 
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vil. This is not likely to occur, but it is il- 
ways a possibility. 

From itill anoihcr angle, the moat impor- 
tant factor may be said to be that of laaor. 
American cotton has been so long associated 
in ptijjtikr imagination with the negro Jul it* 
production da a negro function has become one 
of nur most cherished traditions. As a mal- 
lct at tact, cotton his always heen produced 
hy white labor. The proportion thus pro- 
duced ha* steadily increased, until today it is 
well within the limit* of conservative state- 
ment to say that by far the larger portion of 
the crop is grown solely hy while people. 

Cotton a White Crop 

MERIT \-N cotton production is now pass- 
- ing through a process of Labor transfor- 
mation no particle les» vital and tar- reaching 
in its results, even though less spectacular, 
than was the transition from slave labor to 
free, It is a movement frintg.hr. with l±t£v 
consequences for the American negro, for its 
ultimate conclusion will determine in what de- 
gree bis economic life will be revolutionised 
in the direction of his elimination as an im- 
portant factor in cattun production. The ri> 
muv 1 1 of the negro from rural to urban Ufa, if 
it should actually lake plate, wnulil he a social 
and an economic tragedy of far greater 
significance to him than to the white man. 

The Blig 

rflHE PACKERS and Stockyards Act was 
I advertised as an elixir for such evils as 
* affected livestock production. Results 
■how it to be nothing but ft nostrum, In two 
years all it has accomplished is swelling I he 
national payroll by about half a billion dollars 
annually. Before its enactment, packers' se- 
curities were bold largely by small investors 
who haw taken alarm over the prwRtfiitity of 
strangulation by bureaucratic control. And in 
damagiiig the packers* credit, vote-seeking poli- 
tician* have naturally injured ralher than 
benefited producers, the present condition 
•of the hog market reflecting this in no small 
measure. 

Tho thin edge of the formidable wedge of 
bureaucratic, which is synonymous with polit- 
ical, domination of all business, is al the pret- 
erit tune being entered in I be case of the tfrre- 
slnck business. If il succeed*. other hu&incsscs 
will be enmeshed, the evident purpose of the 
bureaucrats being to attack each is turn. 

The pending investigating of the purchase 
by Armour of the Morris physical assets is 
another evidence of the activity of bureau- 
cracy and aijo of waste of public money. 
Klijiiiiuiimi of the Mortis concern as a com- 
petitor in the livestock market was inevitable 



Southern fields will still be cultivated. Cot- 
ton will still be grown. As the negro moves 
out, the while man mora in, and never 
y\rl\> the. L-riiui.J liiuh cMi.'iiuJ. jucli problems 
and changes wrought out on so vast a scale 
ici|UJle the proedtta of yeai:- lor their de- 
termination. The negro still holds much of 
his own destiny in his own keeping, but it 
is an ill-considered view which fails to realise 
that, in the long run cotton production is a 
far more vital thing to the southern negro 
than the negro is to production. 

One of the re--- '-i^niiicant facta of the 
dosing years of the present period is a defi- 
nite and widespread movement in the direction 
of the marketing of cotton by means of such 
agencies as cooperative marketing associations. 
The grower thus enters the held of distribu- 
tion and c cases to be a producer only. The 
movement is. of course, still in its experimental 
stages. Cotton growers arc highly individ- 
ualistic by habit, tradition and environment. 
If the producer can by this means render a 
service both to the trade and ta himself, 
the eiperiment will succeed. If the movement 
attempt* to contravene the taw of supply and 
demand, or if ft fnOs to render the service 
reasonably expected of it. then will it fail, 
and properly so. 

These cotton associations have thus far, 
on the whole, been welt manat^fl The>- 



rnark a step forward in the problem of dis- 
tribution. They have been highly endorsed 
by very many hankers. I .u-. in ess men and 
agricultural economists. They are not In any 
sense hostile to the niiinuUtturer or cnhrr han- 
dlers of cotton. In any etiuitable considera- 
tion of the complicated problem of American 
cotton production they are not clearly en- 
titled to consideration on their merits. Henry 
Ford is doing his best, or is having it done 
for him, to throw monkey wrenches into ll 
farmers cooperative Belling rmichinery, at 
same time posing as the original farmer's 
friend. If fan attacks can destroy them, they 
do not deserve to succeed. 

Accurate Data Needed 

«T*BE CHAMBER of Commerce, through a 
* proper department uE it:, activities, ran ren- 
der a distinct service to the south and to the 
country at large. Through its affiliations with 
local chambers of commerce through the south 
it could develop a system whereby it could 
secure accurate first-hand information as to 
LGitiKi and general condition* in the cotton 
belt as frequently as need be. and disseminate 
this information through other parts of the 
country. Probably in no other branch of 
American agriculture us accurate information 
more desirable. Certainly in no other Is it 
more difficult to obtain. 
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at the time Armour acquired its physical as- 
sets. That transaction really averted serious 
disorganization of the whole packing indus- 
try xv 3j i .. 1 1 wnuM have exerted a kick-back on 
producers of livestock. 

The Attorney General declined to take the 
matter into court, realising ihat no cause for 
such action existed; but the incident afforded 
M opportunity for bureaucracy lo disburse 
more public money. Despite the findings of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, they can have no 
effect on the so-called merger. 

An effort is being mode to create an Im- 
pression that juch financial necessity aa made 
the Armour-Morris transaction inevitable, if 
not beneficial, to the whole industry, was in 
reality extension of a monopoly, whereas a 
monopoly in (he packing business is neither 
conceivable nor practicable; jf it had been 
such reorganization would have been efleeted 
Ions ago. 

H ht a statement not open to contradiction 
that under present market conditions live- 
fif.uk jfrqdticct* posscM not unly more cam- 



petition than ever before, but actual com- 
petition. Mendacity has been resorted to by 
nn opportunist clement seeking control not 
only of the markets but of livestock producers 
lo impair or destroy confidence in the market 
system. These opportunists have conceived 
a scheme to place the livestock producer* of 
the United States under contract for a pe- 
riod of yean, giving them complete control 
of the selling phase of the business. That 
the sound sense of producer* will defeat coo- 
summation of ihis conspiracy need not be 
asserted. 

The livestock business has passed through 
the canyon ot depression and is climbing* to 
the heights of prosperity, which :( will reach 
provided it escapes the traps bailed by hu- 
rcaucrats, opportunists and politicians, im- 
bued, consciously or otherwise, with ideas and 
theories propagated In Russia. 

At this stage of the industry the livestock 
business has everything to lose and nothing tO 
gain, by countenancing any scheme (o restrict 
f.r impair it* mirfectinfl pHKMt&ig BC din rib- 
uting facilities. And let me wan you that If 
this great Industry should Itecome dominated 
by bureaucracy, other Irusinca will eventually 
be reduced to official satrapy. 





We Must Stop Exporting Wheat 



WHEAT was one of the crops pro- 
rluutun of which was greatly 
stimulated during the war period 
from patriotic as well as selfish reasons. 
Before the war the normal acreage planted to 
whc 3 ( in the United States was around fnrty- 
•even millions. It reached a peat of seventy- 
ftve mfllum acres at the close of 1hc war. 
During ibe lasi two years, however, ibis 
•crage has been reduced. In l'J22 it was 
reduced to sixty-two millions, and in V)2i to 
(uiy-eigfu million*; and it will probably not 
MmM utry-iivc. millions for 1924, Within 
two more ycors I bopc it will not exceed fifty 
million, acre*, which will take care of our 
home needs. 

Tariff Now No Help 

f}UR WHEAT problem will be eliminated 
Njf! when we cease to he an exporter of 
Wheat \ n ,.,,rriiwriliun wilh mjiIi new wlic.it- 
producing countries as Canada, Australia juk! 
Argentina. 

Then, ami only (hen, will our forty-two-cent- 
■-bushel tariff wall work in the interest «f all 
the wheal producers, At the present time the 
farmer? vho produce ihr wheat coninining s 
hiph pert rnt age of prole in are ceiling the 
heneSt of the tariff became we are produc- 
ing less high-protein wheat in the United 
State* than is required to fill home demands; 
hence high-profem Wheat Js on an import 
woia. 

Our exportable surplus consists of soft, 
•emi-sofi wheats and low-grade hard, winter 
wheats,. They must l>e told on the world's 
[kftfkrt in competition with Canada's excel- 
lent wheat and Australian wheat, alio with 
Argentine wheal, wheal ibid h l.nnr, ; i'ci 
(Wed at tens cost because of cheaper land,, 
cheaper labor in some cases, lower production 
'V.-- ami cheaper Inn'-; in rial ion, 

Wc have passed the day In America when 
*e can grow wheat for export in competi- 
tion with thro countries and the sooner Wc 
Jtirn to the production of other crops, the 
belter ii will he Fifty million acres properly 
prepared, planted to good seed and properly 
tartd for in the harvrsiing and marketing, 
will make wheat-stowing profitable in the 
Iniled States and at ibe same lime -.upply 
°ur dumcsiir need with the kind of wheat 
tietnancled in the trade, 

'•'ii.irh, ArwntiiiiL and Ausiralia have 
fl n almost unlimited acreage and virgin 
priirie u)ih adapted to wheal production, 
ft nd for many years to come will be able to 
Kodtkr nn ample wurld', supply uE wheal. 
Our onlv hupc is lo cease to be an exporter 
°f wheat. 

The farmer* are filled up on advice from 
jne Outride They only want to be let alone 
Jo Work out their own piublema. They would 
'Ike huslaesi men and others who have been 
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strong on advice Ibe last few years lo turn 
their altention to working out a plan whereby 
the farmer may purchase a plow, a set of 
harness, a binder and other implements and 
supplies* al a cost commensurate wuh what 
he is able to get for his wheat. They think 
thai the business men could accomplish a 
great deal along this line if they would go 
at it seriously. 

The fanner believes that he has not beta 
getting a square deal, and I believe he is 
right. He has bad to pay too much for the 
things he has had to buy. He resibes, of 
course, as we all realiie, that the cost of 
labor is ■ Urge clement in this high price, 
thai tabor, beirm jpiitoiiinalely twice as high 
as it was before the war, naturally make,-* 
tLj[i;|KiiLdLiuii <.<!■-■ Inch. iK)'lu;»i: inch, arid 
form machinery high. He is wondering how 
long this can lost. 

lb- ■ hoiwful that it b about over. Per- 
sonally. L think I hat inside of two yean it 
will be over and that the former wiD come 
inio hie own and thai the disparity hetwren 
the purchasing power of * bushel of wheat 
and (he cost of Ihe various article* a farmer 
will have to buy will be considerably less 
than ft Is today. 

I do not think thai Ihe farmer situation 
is going lo be helped through such legislation 
as is proposed in the McNary-Haugen meas- 
ure which is now before the Congress for 
disposal- 
No Demand for Charity 

THEY are noi *sk|ng for charity. They 
want a square deal. They want our busi- 
ness men and our legislators to make it possi- 
ble for them Lu buy the things they need in 
the operation of their business tt a KM Mil l- 
ahtc cost, and they will do Ihe red The Mc- 
Xory-Haugcn measure, in my judgment, is a 

very ur.HiuIid un.--.ile mejMJte In l.e eluded 

into law. 

Generally speaking, I believe I hat the de- 
mand for this measure Is not coming from the 
Mili'-uM L-d firmer- nt Ami rni hul from the 
disrn'«Hil nienh.nitt :i n 1 1 hankers and fann- 
ers who are attempting to grow wheat under 
unfavorable conditlorm. 

The ptan embodied in the MeNary-Hsu- 
gea bill is said not to be price-fixing, yet it 
provides that the Government buy the farm 
surplus until the price reaches certain ratios 
to on "all commodity index."' The Govern- 
ment thus determine* the ratios and conse- 
quently the price. 

The effect of operation of the measure will 
be to pyramid pii;rv im.rra-.inK 'he cost of 
manufactures, Thus exports of nnrn -agri cul- 



tural products would he curtailed, large 
imports would break over the tariff wall, 
and a serious wave of unemployment 
would be created. 
This would reduce ■tie ..on'-uiiniiio!) <n" 
agricultural produrt*. and we would tie lucky 
If We escaped a general panic. And in such ft 
- *u > nan the firmer, as usual, would he 
worse orT than anyone rise. The plan would 
Stimulate production, when what ;lht ic ullure 
needs is nol more production, bur less 

Scrip Invites Corruption 

r T , HI% SCRIP system proposed in the bill 
1 would mean hat money, and the scrip, 
hawked back and forth, would lose its or iginal 
value, resulting in a loss to the corporation of 
the fee provided. An army of SO,OOQ men 
would be needed by the Government to pre- 
vent illegal trading in this scrip. 

The plan plunges the Government into the 
most gigantic business known in history. 
How arc the brains lo be found for its di- 
rection? Hat ihe experience of the Govern- 
ment in business during the last ten yean 
given any warrant for belief that government 
ufhcials have the skill to conduct such an 
enterprise and to prevent corrupt ion ? 

There is a measure now before Congress 
which proposes to create a federal market- 
ing board. It was introduced into the House 
by Mr, Williams, of Michigan, and into the 
Senate by Mr. Capper, of Kansas. I have 
examined ibis measure critically; and 1 have 
hod others, in whom I have confidence, ex- 
amine it carefully; and I think it to be the 
soundest prerposai that 1 have had the op- 
portunity of examining for the assistance of 
agriculture. 

It proposes for agriculture s type of gov- 
ernmental action wilch is brine successfully 
taken for other interests by several analogous 
agencies, >iuh av ihr hri rotate Cummeicc 
Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Fide ml Reserve Board and the Federal 
Urn! It. irk 

The intent and purple of ari is to 
create a federal marketing board which would 
f mid ion for fan: en. cooperatives and other 
organizations handling farmer products, as 
the Federal Reserve Board, and other bodies 
function for the industries which they repre- 
sent. 

The bill does not inject lh« Government In- 
to business. The bill prnsTdes primarily for 
governmental auion r hie h -*il! serve rhielk- 
lo encourage and safeguard intelligent and 
business-like procedure in cooperative mar- 
keting of agricultural products in my opinion 
it helps to set up market machinery that will 
enable the farmers to engage in commodit. 
marketing in a fair, bigh-claat and unob- 
jectionable manner. It deserves the serious 
consideration of every business. 
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Where the Law Touches Business 



THERE has been during the last 
twenty-five years, and particularly 
during the last fifteen, a change ftl- 
most revolutionary in character in our 
nttimrJc toward certain governmental prob- 
lems and legislation dealing therewith. 

Wo have fata nnwUeiiutioni. of this change 
■Jang such lines as school law™, law* dealing 
wilh taxation, juvenllr court laws, biws relat- 
ing to treatment of the criminal, the insane 
and the indigent, workman'} compensation 
and i»imilar laws dealing with the relationship 
of employer and employe, and laws regulating 
public utilities, 

I have no desire to enter into the history 
of all these various developments, but lo con- 
fine myself mote particularly to two or three 
instances which strikingly illustrate the mod- 
em tendency, 

The workman's compensation laws, DOW 
well-nigh universal, resulted from a conviction 
that the common law rules concerning the re- 
sponsibilities of employers to their employes 
were not just. Responsibility of the common 
law was based upon the negligence or wrong- 
doing of the employer Toe defenses of as- 
sumed risk, negligence of fellow-servant and 
contributory negligence excused the employer 
from the results of his negligence and wrong- 
doing. Workman a compensation laws were 
framed on the broad theory that the industry 
in which the accident or injury occurred 
should bear the burden of compensating the 
employe. 

The effort to express this idea has resulted 
in legislation modified and amended from 
time to urn- to m-'i i-ii'li'-inl ik-usiuns and 
unforeseen conditions. Out of this legislation, 
based upon this effort to do justice, several 
distinct and far-reaching results have already 
accrued. 

Spreading Accident Cobts 

FIRST, the new liability, founded upon the 
new theory, it coupled with the require- 
ment that the employer insure himself against 
the haaard of industrial accident*. Tbeeftectof 
this has been to spread the liability over the 
whole field of employment rather than to place 
the burden upon the individual employer. 
This burden is, in turn, placed upon the con- 
sumer by the increased cost to him of the 
product. 

The most notable changes, however, arc in 
the method of adjudication of the liability 

nrrrl if:! 1 mriinin" Iheleof I hil is i . j.i t J> !efi 

to a commission uf laymen when- u\-.ult» are 
only reviewable by the highest judicial au- 
thortty In the state, and then usually only 
on 'he questions as to whrthtr or not there 
is sufficient evidence of thr rn;; li.^-'. i.' .1:. ! 
of the injurs- to justify the finding of the 
commission. 

This plan also involve* a wry great change 
in the whole theory of liability in that the 
employer U no lunger called upon to reimburse 
tint employe to the full amount of his loss 
but is only required to mat.: payment* of 
amounts expressly limited by statute, SO that 
while the industry bears the loss, a fair shaie 
of the loss is also borne by the employe. It 
is obvious thai this plan is susceptible of 
further expansion rn the field of railroad and 
other accidents now inevitably resulting from 
modern conditions. 

From l In: standpoint of administration the 
most radical innovation in the workman'* com- 
pensation laws is the establishment of a court 
of laymen with a legal adviser, which not 
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only receives the evidence of witnesses prof- 
fered by the parties, but also makes inde- 
pendent investigation to ascertain the facts 
and employs experts upon whose testimony 
they rdy in reaching their conclusions about 
tnem. 

Thcy are also, in most states, authorized tu 
employ an attorney to define rbcir decisions 
when attacked in the courts. Thus the in- 
jured employe receives the entire award if 
he is finally successful without being called 
upon to pay large costs and attorney fees to 
secure the result Some statutes expressly 
provide that industrial accident commission* 
may receive and act upon hearsay testimony. 
Another significant movement in connection 
with this problem of workman's compensation 
is the establishment of a governmental agency 
to reduce the number of accidents so that the 
Government is acting along the line* of pre- 
vention as well as cure. 

Determining Proper Rates 

THE NEXT field in which the modem leg- 
islative tendency has been must manifested 
is in the establishment of agencies empowered 
to regulate the rales charged by public utilities. 
These commissions are clothed with great 
powers, and they exercise both judicial power 
in the ascertainment of the facts and legisla- 
tive power in the establishment of rales based 
upon those facts. 

Thr powers of these commissions have been 
greatly broadened co cover the actual regu- 
lation in the operation and construction of 
public utilities and the supervision of their 
financing. Recently the railroad commission 
of California ordered Lhe construction of the 
Union Depot in Lot Angeles to cost forty 
mil-inn [Jitljar; The decision order was set 
aside by the supreme court of that state upon 
the ground that it invaded the jurisdiction of 
the United States Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission A3 denned in the federal laws enacted 
for the regulation of interstate commerce car- 
riers. Thb decision has been sustained by 
the Supreme Court of the United States with- 
in tbe last two months. I have not examined 
the tatter decision, but I understand that the 
question whether or not so large an expendi- 
ture of capita I Could be required under the 
Federal Constitution prohibiting the taking of 
property without due compensation, was not 
passed upon. 

Pursuit of Facts 

I^OR THE purposes of this paper, however, 
1 I am more cururemed with the fundamen- 
tal ideas embodied in the legislation concern- 
ing these regulatory Commissions, national, 
state and municjpii The system of ascertaining 
the facts is entirely different from that used 
in our courts. These commissions usually 
employ a large force of expert engineers, law- 
yers and sTibordinates. They pay little atten- 
tion to the ordinary rules of evidence or the 
methods of procedure laid down for courts, 
and yet they determine the moat vital ques- 
tions: involving the rights of citiwns; and, 
having determined those rights, they are, in 
most jurisdictions, authorised to employ at- 
torneys to defend their conclusions in the 
courts. 

Hirre again we have the astonishing spec- 
tacle of an organization, virtually a court, au- 



thorized to defend its decisions at state 
expense. This method of adjudication of 
the rights of parties at. public expense bas 
not so far found expression in ordinary 
judicial processes unless we except the small 
claims courts dealing with chums of leu 
than $100. 

The workman's compensation taw and Lhe 
laws establishing regulatory commissions for 
public utilities arc well established in our 
judicial and legislative systems, but the re- 
sullf upon our whole system of government 
and particularly upon the procedure and or- 
ganization of our courts arc stilt undetermined 
nor arc the utility laid permanence of these 
courts fully established as a part of our sys- 
tem of government, for the reason that our 
history shows that wherever large power Is 
located, there has always been an attempt by 
the bodies most interested to secure political 
control of those agencies. 

These agencies, now under education, were 
established as a Dtsttltl of ,1 popular movement 
and express tbe determination of the people 
to control thr pi 1 1 [Heal and economic operation 
of public utilities, hut these agencies and ex- 
traordinary powers may lie used to oppress 
the people if the agencies exercising these 
powers come to be politically controlled by 
the utilities Lhey were originated to control. 

So determined were the people of Cali- 
fornia to free themselves from the political 
domination of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
and allied corporations that they passed legis- 
lation and enacted comttitutkmal amendments 
piiAi-Jme in iliini t.-rni- rfliil Hie letfi.-Iat iuu 
pertaining to these organization* should noi 
be subject to any other provision of th<- 
ConstiLution. 

Threat* at Foundation Stones 

HIS extraordinary pronun rumen to wall, 
*■ of course, modifier! by the Kerleral Con- 
stitution prohibiting the taking of property 
without due process of law and also was given 
a re:isi>n.ibk interpretation by the court-, of 
the state, thus mitigating the difficulties which 
might have resulted from the decision oi a 
partisan commission favoring for one class of 
cuke h; JKiirivr another 

There is at present a movement directed to- 
ward an amendment to the Constitution of the 
L','iin:<! Slav:-, rr in, ling -If: power* of I he 
United Slates Supreme Court lo declare a 
law unconstitutional. It should be made clear 
that any amendment vesting absolute power 
in Congress, or permitting a decision by a 
minority of a court, really destroys our 
present Constitutional form of government, 
because it destroys the authority of the 
Constitution. 

The English system of absolute power in 
Parliament is no precedent for such a course 
lor us. fur lhey have an hereditary House 
of Lords and a tradition recognising custom 
and precedent so strong as to be in effect an 
unwritten constitution. Wiifi Us both house* 
of Congress are elected by popular vote, and 
for short terms only. 

Tlie amendment proposed, if it does not de- 
stroy the Government would at least tub* 
stitute a system by which Congress could. In 
effect, amend the Constitution by a ma- 
jority vote of both houses, instead of the 
present system by which o rwo-thirds vote of 
each house and of three-quarters of the states 
is necessary to effect such a thing 

My conclusion Is obvious; namely, ihat wr 
have romr- !o ;l period whr:n v,.- r-hoijlil can- 
fully digest our legislative, constitutional and 
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statutory changes; when the best thought of 
our ciuiens should be devoted to ibe prob- 
lem* created by this now legislation ; and when 
further legislation should be directed in the 
main lo rectifying obvious defects in caki- 
ng legislation and to that required to curry 
on the functions already assumed by Lhr Gov- 
ernment. 1 consider myself a pru^i. ,• .] 
have yielded my full measure of devotion to 
iciotrru, but I have a reasonable conserva- 
tion based upon judicial history and expe- 
rience and realize that the nation has mailt; 
such vast ulrides in governmental mallen in 
the last two decades, thai considerable lime 
will be required to digest fully the change* 
alrtMily made. 

The enhanchifiement of woman hat doubled 
toe voting population. The extension to 
woman of the right to serve on juries: in some 
Iwisdktkna has [irufuundly affected the ad- 
ministration of lie law. 1 peruoaaily believe 



that in both instance* there has been marked 
progress. It is obvious that the feats and 
forebodings of the ultrn<oftSert'fttive have 
been entirely without foundation, but it must 
also be recognised that the change*, sweep- 
ing and radical, and affecting the whole proc- 
esses of government, cannot be fully devel- 
oped in a day or a year. 

I am nut at all in sympathy with the glit- 
tering generality that we have ''too much leg- 
islation." We might as well complain that 
we have too much life, for it is life thai re- 
quire* legislation. The volume of legislation 
results from the multiplicity of governmental 
activities; the subdivisirin of such puwen be- 
•v.! i n ilir n.nimn, lhr --at.- Lo-.niiy, ami rr.u- 
nidpai governments, the corr.plii-.n I'd rii-ii.ui 
machinery necessary to secure the free ex- 
pression of every voter and a fair count of the 
vote, the regulation ol the machinery of gov- 
ernment necessary for the maintenance of the 
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regulation of 



nation and 
public utilities. 

It should be stated also (hat there is i 
knum:'.^ [eiu> i'i-. r., .ij.fiual to the legislature, 
rather than to the court, to declare the law 
in case of uncertainty. Tliia tentleney u rev- 
ulutioaary , but it seems to be wise, for of let 
all, the legislature is the law-making power; 
and if its statutes are uncerutn, it should be 
willing and ready lo make plain such uncer- 
tainties rather than lo leave such determina- 
tions to the courts in litigation between 
parties who may not be particularly interested 
In the solution of the problem but who 
nevertheless involve the question in their 
Litigation. 

It is clear, however, thai there should be a 
great caution in legislation directed toward 
the correction of such uncertainty Legisla- 
tors ore feared not »o much for what they do 
as for what people fear ibey will do. 
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Tffi: TWO con 
by the fapait 
sidcr Germany 
tht'if ir.quijji:-, irj bYriiii abuul the 
February. On I heir way back to Paris one. 
Pi the technical advisers remarked that he 
Could not feel very optimistic about the suc- 
cess nf their efforts when he recalled that 
this was ahout the fifteenth cont>rcn*r with 
which he had worked in on effort to di".-:^_- 
solution of Europe's problems. 

Hu&sels Conference in 1920, the 
eva Conference of 1921, and the Con- 
ference at Cannes in I0.li have been only 
s»me of the milestones along a road which 
hitherto has led nowhere. It is on this ac- 
<"imi ilL.it (fie favorable reception of the 
l, &wi-s ami McKunrui rcfvorl • ha- U rn h.-r- 
aided so loudly. The net result is that loo 
many people, especially in this country, have 
been tempted to believe that it was all over 
except the shouting; that the reparations 
problem was at last solved. 

The conclusions arrived at by the experts 
are no panacea. Thuy do nut pretend tu 
Europe's difficulties. They do, however, 
offer practical means to strengthen the most 
dangerous weakness in the cconon i> 
today. |i \ K therefore, evidenl that the 
P-arui arc not merely a first step, but if put 
US effect will constitute a great stride along 
foe road to the restoration of general pros- 
perity, 

There are some today who are still pessi- 
mistic as to the success of the experts' re- 
tort-' 1 These reports, to achieve their full 
effort, require not only adoption by the Repa- 
ration*. Commission but alw) by the allied gov- 
ernments. This b icquisilc for a number of 
reasons, but primarily arid principally be- 
cause Ihc reports are prcdkjk-d ut<oii the 
complete restoration of the fiscal ami cco- 
J*»»fc unity of the Reich, and upon the hy- 
■n t?* Germany's economic activity 

I'l- unti,]t;;|'errd jjn! unaffected by any 
1l ' lf < ; i|m urguiii^atinn, military or iithrrwise, 
tnc controb which the experts them- 
*»*\ recommend. 

» is cvidrm thai Urn meant firs! uf ill 
T abandonment by France ond Belgium 
the economic control winch ibcv now n- 
p c ! tc iri 'he Ruhr. The occupation of the 
■J^flr has bern bitterly at lac bed as economic 
t-'istcr. Important authorities have de- 
tw*a it illegal. It cannot be denied, 
"™«-wr that the occupation of Ihc Ruhr 
tts * lo Germany t passive reri*tance; 
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that this passive resistance was characterized 
by subsidies to the workmen of the Ruhr 
which accelerated the inflation of the German 

currency tc) inline p:nporlmii-, ih:il lhr ijriul 

destruction of the German runvney produced 
conditions so intolerable that the Germans 
Jar the first time started a house-cleaning 

o il . Ii fur lhr momenl, hu produced ri -:il ; 

which arc healthy beyond all expectation*. 

It is a political problem in which govern- 
ments are primarily interested, as lo how the 
French and Belgians can effectively and safely 
retire from the successful advance position 
they have token. 

Recognizing French Rights 

NO SUMMARY of the European situation 
can properly ignore the question or French 
Security. It is well known that at the time 
uf the aimimkc the French military leaders 
insisted mat the future security of France 
could only be guaranteed by moving the fron- 
tier to the Rhine. They were finally recon- 
ciled io the existing temporary occupation of 
the Rhine provinces by the promise of ihc 
to-railed three-cornered agreement between 
Great Britain, France and the United States 
^guaranteeing the French ajrains! aflCTf-pumn 
While this agreement was in suspense, and 
titan for a time after il fell through, the 
French fined their attention primarily upon 
payment of reparations. In the lost two 
years, however, their altitude has changed, 
and the Belgian* for the most part have fol- 
lowed them. 

As the prospect of British and American 
support gradually vrwidjed. '-he French he- 
came more and more concerned with the prob- 
lem of their future security. They wanted 
reparation*, of course; but their principal 
concern became more and more definitely 
the question of their future immunity from 
attack. The French are perfectly aware of 
the fact that they have practically a stable 
population of forty millions, whereas the Ger- 
mans have a population of nitty millions, 
which is increasing steadily by five to seven 
hundred thousand a year. and. furthermore, 
have mi indirdrial capacity very much great « 
than i hat of France. 

It is thcrrforc logical to expect lhat before 
accepting any plan such as that propwd 



by the experts, the French will scrutinise it 
closely lo see how it may bear upon the 
problem of their future security. This baa 
proved already to be the case, and h one of 
the most important factors bearing on the 
prospect of acceptance. 

To those whose optimism is based on a 
hopeful understanding of Europe's difficulties, 
iln pro: pi . i it i i- I I In- pi \f.-. pro- 
posed by the experts, while cautiously el* bo- 
rate and specific in detail, are fundamentally 
simple in principle. Based on the conviction, 
arrived at jfLcr a first band study of the 
facia, lhat Germany is (in a purely material 
sense ) an industrial country of enormous po- 
tential strength, the experts ask that the Ger- 
man people assume a burden of taxation, pay- 
able rn a stable currency, which will be com- 
mensurate with the buitkn of taxation already 
assumed by the |ieople of the allied naiioia* 
who won the war. 

Thesc business men have concluded that 
the German people, once the poison of in- 
flation hoa been eradicated, can bear a Mtt 
considerable !ji burden They are further 
convinced Lhat German industry as a unit 
can bear a very considerable burden of taxa- 
tion, They arc convinced that the German 
railways, which have operated at a loss since 
the armistirr, arc in admirable condition and 
can he operated at a pitnu. Krorri these 
three sources of revenue, numriy, from the 
i^uiifrril liuiiget provided by reasonable taxes, 
from a lax on industry, and from the profits 
of the railways, they conclude that the Ger- 
man Governmcni tan in live years show a 
regular profit balance. 

The experts themselves outline wop and 
means for this profit balance, once established, 
te accrue to the credit of the allies fa pay- 
ment of reparations. They have gone on the 
obvious hypoihesis that no debtor can pay 
fus debts while the normal operations of his 
business show an increasing daily deficit, As 
j preliminary ti)rj>ufc to fmajite '.he new 
bank of issue and deliveries in kind, on in- 
ternational loan of $2oa,000,000 Is planned. 
It is not, prrhapn, true to say that the "perls 
propose to put the German people in the 
hands of a receiver, but they hove reolued 
that a business organisation threatened with 
complete bankruptcy requires tangible and 
healthy a»i»tance in order to get on its 
feet again. 

For this purpose it is vital that Germany 
should have a stable currency, and it is 
equally evident thai no currency in 
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can remain u.ible without prrrr-n-Ti! 
assurance of a balanced budget. 

However simple in principle, no plan of \uch 
a comprehensive character could be evolved 
without meeting criticism in various forms 
and from various sources Already it is evi- 
dent thai, some critics hold that the annual 
payment* due horn Germany in a standard 
year— that is, commencing the fifth year — ore 
ton high. Thin standard payment will amount 
to two and one-half billion marks — about sis 
hundred mill km dollars. 

Such criticism, however, has generally ig- 
nored the factors of safety and elasticity 
which the plan provide*. Other forms of criti- 
cism have been directed against the proposal 
to derive a revenue from the railways. In 
general, these critics ace skeptical of the 
nihilities of the railways earning some' 
rig like 5 per cent when during their best 
ins before the war they only earned some- 
thing like! 1 or per cent. 

Other critic* have leveled their comment* 
against the oiganbuitiun and operation ul ihe 
new bank of issue. There is a simple reply 
to all 1hese criticisms. The plan is specula- 
•tive. So are the criticisms. It is certain, how- 
ever, th.it thine who devised 'he plan have 
had more complete information in regard to 
Germany's assets and possibilities than any of 
tile critics whu diner with their candiuians. 

Mortover, the expert* themselves were men 
of aircspirguii'. ,,r.d tun larunrii: i'iili'.\ in :[«■■ 
business world of their respective countries. 
Thti Ih-'jur rise case, the wise and fair course 
for governments to follow is to put the plan 
in operation and test it in practice. Human 
ingenuity is unconquerable. If ihe Germans 
want to carry the plan through and if the 
allied governments do their part, none of us 
here is qualifier] to fotecust :i failure. 

At least one conservative English booker 
is quoted as saying that if the Germans adopt 
the plans proposed by the experts, they will in 
twenty years obtain an industrial and com- 
mercial position which will challenge the en- 
tire world. 

It is, an the other hand, evident that the 
plans constitute the only tangible; proposal 
which has been made as yet by which the 
allies have any prospect of regular annual 
repayment for the restoration of their dev- 
astated areas and other lasses of the war 



Europe has long been wilting far some 
inch concrete proposal Despite the pessi- 
oitstk reports which have been so prevalent 
hi the last six years, only the pressure of 
political complications and conditions has pre- 
vented the countries of Europe from making a 
really rapid and, surprising recovery. 

Most of the people of Europe lire not only 
industrious hut thrifty. In the confusion 
which followed the erection of new bounda- 
ries under the peace treaty the world lost 
sight of the sub-conscious determination of 
the various peoples to survive and regain 
normal conditions of living. 

The first and most spectacular demonstra- 
tion of this determination was afforded by the 
advent of Mussolini in Italy. Bui something 
of the, same kind was going on under the new 
government in Turkey. A more organized 
and belter directed effort was under way in 
Cuctto-Sluvakiik Poland, despite ils cxtraor- 
dinary problems,, was at tie same time 
making an effort which in many ways has 
been of a chancier to excite admiration and 
which now promises more Ungihlc rcahxa- 
(inn with thf rcnrgtniiatinn of rht- I'.iit-h 
currency. The League of Nations put Aus- 
tria on its ieci and ii miw devising something 
of the same kind for Hungary. The problem 
at Nemel has recently been solved by an 
American acting for the League of Nations, 

Experts' Plan II ridges Chasm 

THE SOURCES or chief confusion and diffi- 
culty have been and continue lo be in the 
relation of Germany and the allied govern- 
ments. The plan of the experts affords a key- 
stone for the bridgi! to bt l built over this fun- 
damental difficulty. 

As all the world knows, whole sections of 
the German people have been impoverished, 
if not actually submerged. In a ten -day pe- 
riod during August last the revenues uf the 
government viewed Only •even-tenths of one 
per cent of its expenditures; in a similar pe- 
riod of January of this year the)* yielded well 
up to 05 per cent of (he etpcndh tires. 

Too much cannot be claimed for such an 
arbitrary Qtttnratjon. Nevertheless it indi- 
cates the depths to which the Germans al- 
lowed their government to descend and their 
*uc|in ■•«■.» ..iiiads* tMD now lg rcqruwl to 



healthful remedies. It i* ticcrswy to em- 
phasize this recuperative capacity and poten- 
tial strength of Germany, because it has been 
so consistently underestimated and under- 
stated ITwre is no questivn that in a purely 
material wmsf rbe German industrial estah- 
lishment is in a better condition than It was 
before the war. The enormous number of 
superfluous employes on the German railways 
had (o be kept occupied, with the result that 
the rood bed and operating equipment of the 
railways in (iennaiiy have a It am id uti extra • 
i.r.iinarily hies standard. Another and con- 
clusive illustration of Germany's economic 
power is that. dennke the ordeal thtough 
which she passed in V>2i, which was chantc- 
leriaed by ihe occupation of the Ruhr, Ger- 
many proved to be the third bcil customer of 
the United States out of all ihe world Ger- 
many'* purchases from us during lo2J. while 
inferior to those of Great Britain and Canada, 
and much less than in 10IJ. nevertheless ex- 
ceeded those of France, Belgium, Italy and all 
Other countries and aggregated 316,000,000 
gold dollars. 

The German Government en it* own ac- 
count ii ilevLiing muiis lo ctealr ,i b.mk id 
issue that will continue the jttabta L-urrcucy 
conditions created so surprisingly by the Ren- 
ten mark. The Renten mark has abeady re- 
mained Stable for a lunger period I. ban any 
one believed possible warn It was launched 
on November IS. The situation, however, 
is extremely critical. 

A failure lo adopt the |ilans proposed by 
the experts may well create an atmosphere of 
depression which will render the efforts of 
the government abortive It is also perfectly 
obvious that if the German currency collapses 
a second lime it will be infinitely mere difficult 
to fchahilitale it than it was list November. 

Tla: .itapt.itKr Of the rXjwilV reports IS 
of uriifiit intrre-r to ihe ■■niirc world. It 
cannot be too much emphasized that these re- 
ports constitute no panacea for Europe's 
difficulties. They da, however, constitute a 
solid basis which, once created, will serve as 
a stepping stone for extending improvement* 
in even' direction. It still n.-niaiiiii to be teen 
whether the pressure of political problems, 
which hitherto have proved so obstructive, 
will again operate to retard a return lo nor- 
mal conditions of business. 



Business and Science, Partners 



TV /T^T' tnan ** >' r| rc *l i,tc . l he future of 
VI American business anil roiumerre and 
* industry is dependent upon the prog- 
re^ of sfienct-: and urslrv; [hr wort of rhr- 
pure sclcntisi is continued and pushed for- 
ward with ever-increasing energy, the achieve- 
ments of the industrial scientist will in the 
course of time dimmish or degenerate. Many 
problems now eoni ranting us cannot be solved 
by i he industrial scientist alone, but must 
await further fundamental discoveries and new 
scientific generalizations. 

Michael Faraday, working in England, and 
Joseph Henry, working here in America at 
the same time, made fundamental discoveries 
in [line science underlying the art of cloc- 
trir.ll engineering. It we were lo lublract 
from our present knowledge the contribution» 
of these men, the wonderful structure which 
our applied srienli».i\ ihe electrical engineers, 
have reared would disappear. 

An English statesman before whom Faraday 
performed bis fundamental experiment in 
eicctromagnetism asked "Whal u*e Is ft? 1 ' 
Faraday, without revealing the irritation 
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and Tfiffaph Lumpuny 

which be must have felt, said, "Some day it 
mr. Vic developed so that ydu can lax it." 

Faraday was a good prophet, for today 
mankind is in possession el electrical property 
valued at more than twenty billions of dol- 
lars; and evidence is not. lacking 1 hat others 
besides Faraday 1 1 statesman ore busy with 
the taring of il. 

It ran be said with iruth that, considering 
ihr. art of electrical engineering as it exists to- 
day, if wc were to take away the conlribution> 
of the applied scientists, that which would be 
left would make a sorry showing. The en- 
tire art of telephony would disappear, and all 
of those wonderfully coordinated -ml ial at.d 
business activities depending n\nm that 
means of communicalion would instantly be 
paralysed 

In eloctrk lightmit and power, and trans- 
portation, the contributions of engineers and 



other applied scientists have been so impor- 
tant njirl io numerous; fliar i! i-. iri'.|JUMihl<- 
Kj p if r ure ihe ili.icr, whirh would re-Mall :f 
by sonn- ri I :c-r k mgir ihmr wonderful work 
should be undone. All of this work, it should 
be noted, has been accomplished within the 
tail fifty yean. 

The importance of establishing within their 
own organisations departments of applied sci- 
ence, or as they arc sometfancH called, de- 
partments of drve.topmp.nl and research, baa 
been better appreciated in the chemical and 
metallurgical and electrical industries than in 
moat others, and the results have abundantly 
justified them. 

I can best illustrate my point by a con- 
crete example drawn From my own experi- 
ence in the telephone art which baa Cover 
a period of more than forty years. 

Tltc Department of Development and Re- 
search, which is conducted under my ilinc- 
lion. had very humble beginnings. At first, 
about the year I&7S, it consisted of but one 
■n;m and (hrli Two and (lieu ol hi-fi were 

added. As rbe years went on, the work of Ihe 
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dtpaMmcnt proved to be so important and be- 
tftine productive of snrh good results that the 
number of worker* wns itwdOy increased 
until at tie present time the total personnel 
of the department include! about ,3,000 work* 
era, about half of whom hivn scientim "i 
enghKermg training, a huge proportion being 
graduates of our American colleges and uni- 
vi-rsitiei. The rest art mechanicians , draft*- 
"tw, clerical and Administrative farces. 

la the beginnine it was difficult to obtain 
the necessary financial support even for the 
very small personnel and the limited labora- 
WQI equipment employed, Al ihe present 
t'me, the budget of the department amount* 
W ttotJt $8,000,000 a year, and the labora- 
lories alone occupy a large lj-itory building 
providing about ten acres of door mate. 

I'ntike the laboratories of the pure scien- 
tists (^laldi-hrd I'm 'In.- . i-. • i •■ "I lut.-da- 
tncnial laws and new truths without regaid 10 

their iinnu.li.il. • utility. I lit-s<- I ■I..'.::iMcm- :trr 

devoted to it severely practical purpose. They 
are organized on a strictly busfnes* basis, and 
'lit work conducted in them is directed to 
n» other purpose than Improving, extending 
and ronduciinu in n more cconcmiicil manner 
the tervicc which we render to the public. 

Hie criterion which we apply to the work 
conducted in ihcse laboratories j> \hui of prac- 
tical utility. Unless the work promises prac- 
Ucal results, it is not undertaken; and unless 
** A whole it yields practical results, it can- 
no! aud should not be continued. The prnc- 
Itcal question is "Does this kind of scientific 
"Search pay?" If "t docs, it should be con- 
tinued, if iL does not, it should cease, 

A Consideration, therefore, of the practical 
tenths which have been obtained from this 
method of working will help us to a better un- 
derstanding 0 f our tubjeel, 

In IB75 the entire telephone plant of the 
World cfiiiH lutve been cininl in 'In- an:i> of 
• child. It consisted of two crude telephones 
*n«l about 100 feet of wire, over which Ales- 
■MM Graham Bell spoke to his assistant, 
Thomas A Watson, Starting with such In- 
struments, the personnel of these laboratories 



have by ejciierfmcntatioiui created a new art. 

As one ol the results of the cumulative im- 
provements in the art coming from this un- 
ce&smg oegamaed effort, in the year IUI5 Dr. 
Bell was enabled to talk once more to Mr 
Watson through the original historic instru- 
ment, thousands of miles apart — (he one at 
San Francisco, and the other at New York, 

Pressing on to achieve still greater dis- 
tances, the staff of these laboratories trans- 
mitted lor the first time the human voice 
without the use of wires from Washington 
across the North American continent to San 
Francisco and even far out into the Pacific 
Ocean to the Hawaiian Islands, where words 
spoken at Washington were plainly heard. 

By this same apparatus and by these some 
scientists intelligible speech was for the first 
ttmo transmitted across the Atlantic Ocean 
from Arlington, Va. r and heard al Paris. 
This was dour in i be year HIS. Slid higher 
aihirnTncni* ntiw lie immediately before US. 

To this work done in applied science the 
people of the I'nited State's, and indeed of the 
world, are indebted for the highly developed 
telephone apparatus and melbmls now avail- 
able for Use in all countries, but in our own 
to an extent far greater thin any other land. 

Science Pays in Hard Cash 

HUT IT u not alone by these general re- 
sult* that 1 af.k you to judge of the im- 
portance of employing the services of the ap- 
plied scientist, 1 will give some concrete «s- 
amples showing definite pecuniary returns. 

From their Very nature not all the ad- 
vances resulting in the telephone system from 
its researches in applied science are capable 
of definite evaluation. For example, no fine 
can accurately appraise the value (O the pub- 
lic of those improvements without which the 
present extensive telephonic system of the 
l imed States could not have Iwvn created. 
Such figures would be speculative and even 
when moderately stated unbelievably large 

But I have made a survey of the work done 
durine, ihr period from 1900 to 1920; and 
choosing only ten itrms concerning which 



definite data could readily be obtained, found 
that the specific savings amount, in round fig- 
ures to $500,000,000 This iriejirn that the 
plant of the telephone system, if it could have 
been constructed at all. would have cost that 
amount mDie than it has cost. 

The <aving!, represented by this figure ac- 
crue to the public in a much larger measure 
than to the company, for without these sci- 
entific developments the service which is now 
rcndrTed to the public could be given, il at 
all, only at prohibitive cost. 

1 think I have said enough to Jmw that 
the establishment of a department of ap- 
plied science has been of incalculable advan- 
tage lo the telephone system and the public 

But the benefits flowing from the applica- 
tion of science to the telephone tell but a 
port of the story. The scientific development 
of the telephone gave a great stimulus to the 
entire electrical art, and following the in- 
vention of the telephone came the beginning 
ot the electric light and power industries. 
Many of rhe concern* engaged in these indus- 
tries likewise established departments of de- 
velopment and research, and the result i have 
been astonishing in their magnitude. 

The achievements of scientific workers In 
applied chemistry have also been of extraor- 
dinary value to the American industries. So 
pr-.M- indeed have been the benefits to indus- 
try and business and commerce through Ihe 
employment of practical scientific methods 
that the vatue of applied science to our prac- 
tical affair* im> U:vn abundantly established- 

Bui I he number of concerns which have 
thus far adapted scientific research as an in- 
tegral part of their organizations is very lim- 
ited indeed, and these methods and ideas 
which have proved of such great importance 
in some of our industries have not yet been 
apprciuv.d ,ir..J adopted eeucraily. In fatt. 
only % beginning has been made. 

Science can be of immense help to busi- 
ness, and it is only with the aid of science 
thai American bostaess can keep pace with 
the rapid advances which art now being made 
throughout the world. 



Why Not a Common-Sense Calendar? 



WITH the growth of human activity 
the unequal divisions of out Sit 
gorian calendar, giving us months 
'hnnigtioul I be year ranging from Iwenry- 
fight to thirty-one days in duration, make 
mrire and more difficult the proper analysts 
which is required for the successful carry* 
tng nn nf :nr prcflt enterprises which are the 
i •Wwfittt expression of the present time, 
rbererore, the fundamental defect of the 
'";«iirian calendar is the unequal monthly 
diVi.Hm- ol -|„- day- which the year • un- 
toins This inequality is further intensified 
"Y the constantly moving dales of the months 
?•> Which days of the week occur, throwing 
mlo give ^regularity M t0 Salur- 

•liiVH ail[ ] Sunday* 

1 i *?.°? tn * naturally recngnixed as a suit- 
division of the year, but the months as 
«Uf!* e * ent ' arraimcd as to day* i mi 

ljuute an equal measure. There is n for in- 

_ , ^ a ' K ' lotiKcsr month Salaries, rents 
n,t riih-nsfs, hnwever. are bawd ii|n>n 

^"*nt monthly drvhlons, Monthly business 

i^' 1 -''.* ;irr pro-ranil ihrimBh ihe vear on 
nr W M , „f the months, notwithstanding that 
n '-i ^iirn.j- ^ j„ thi« way unfair! v 

■PPortinnrd. 

v 'f- Colsworth, a chartered accountant of 
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high authority, pointed out at the Wash- 
ington bearing that, when employed by the 
railroad companies of Great Britain, be had 
great difficulty in correctly ascertaining 
monthly costs. In one case he found a large 
number ol men paid by the week and a large 
number paid by the month as if it were a 
twelfth of the year. In some month* there 
wen five Saturday", in others five Sundays 
and in others five Mondays, which would 
constitute a huge business difference for large 
railway companies. 

In invest (gating a particular year where 
trouble in accounting arose, hr found (bat 
that year began on Sunday, so that there 
were fifty-three Sundays in the year. Thc 
next year, however, would have one lens Sun- 
day and one more Monday, which would give 
to the railway for that year one more work- 
ing day of operation, which would to (hat 
extent increase hi earnings 

It was pointed out also from Hr Seal's rec- 
ords that one of a large group of combination 
retail stores in this country showed for a 
givm month, in comparison with the rorre- 
spondinc month of the preceding year, i large 



tallinn "ii in uriinver. An analysis proved] 
that the mouth in question contained only 
four Saturdays and the month of the pre- 
ceding year five Saturdays; and since Sat- 
urday was the day of large sales, there was 
uo Mtt comparison between the two periods. 

There are many other difficulties whirh 
the present calendar system creates. We 
cannot make advance dales for any engage- 
ment without ascertaining from the calen- 
dar the day of Ihe week on which il will 
occur. Periodical business and social meet- 
ing* held on selected week days have to be 
described as "first" and "third" Wednes- 
days, or someihmg of thin naiure. and dates 
for national holidays, festivals, etc., falling 
00 Sundays have to be postponed by proc- 
lamation or public announcement. Bonk 
drafts and trade bills falling due on Sundays 
ham to be held over and one day's Interest 
thereon lost. Monthly trade balances, wain 
adjustment*, etc . are complicated by weekly 
wages which cover days width mi-lode both 
tin- 1 nd of one month and the beginning of 
another. 

Of the proposed new calendars two have 
come into prominence, and for thc purpose of 
ibis article are those only which need to be 
men! toned. 

Thc one which has 'he mdorfrment of the 
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American Equal Month Calendar Association 
uf Minneapolis comprises tin dividing: of the 
days of the year into thirteen months of 
twenty-eight (lays each The additional month 
ltiu-5 treated is to be inserted in the mid- 
year, between June and July, and to be given 
some appropriate wwrw. New Veat'i Day is 
to hive no week-day name, but to be desig- 
ruir.nl mi [Jin '.Litcndti .-imply ■ ' .U'v.'.t;-- 
Naught," and it to he a full huliiJay preced- 
ing J □ r, .4.1 t. 

When Leap Year occurs, the additional day 
will ahio have no week-day name designation, 
but l>e known simply aj "Leap Year Day" 
and be placed between the hut day of June 
and the first day of July as a f till holiday. 

The year ii to begin with Monday, which 
shall, therefore, be (be first day of the 
montk. Monday in the year 1928 will fall nat- 
urally upon January 1, so thai would be the 
year when the change could be made without 
-any dislocation of any present week days ot 
dates, tty this plan Monday would not only 
become the first day of every year but also 
the hist day of every month, every week and 
every quarter for all lime; ami the other 
days would follow is natural sequence. 

As a consequence, calendar* would be- 
come unnecessary and in time obsolete, be- 
cause the day* ond dates automatically take 
care of themselves. AH business statistics 
would be worked out upon thirteen equal 
monthly periods of twenty-eight days each, 
each month containing exactly the same num- 
ber of Saturdays and Sundays. 

This plan Is extremely simple tad, there- 
fore, is, receiving considerable support in this 
country on the part of those who are giving 
time and thought to the necessity of calen- 
dar changes- It has been endorsed by the 



The Resolutions of the Meeting 



No. 1. — A Recognition of Leadership 

ri^HE VIEWPOINT of the Chamber of 
1 Commerce of the United Stales with 
respect to outstanding problems, as ex- 
pressed in these resolutions, reflects in large 
measure the leadership of its president, Juiim 
H. Barnes. His has been the clear thought 
to determine our proper position on every 
(treat question as it developed. His has been 
the sound logic and virile expression that 
waved aside confusion and misrepresentation, 
and forced recognition of the sound princi- 
ples underlying our stand on vital issues- He 
has furnished the driving power to win our 
hattlrs in the cause ot j-.Mii.e to business. 
His has been the poised, serene courage to 
carry him uncomplainingly on his course, in- 
different to petty and mendacious criticism 
and responsive only to the tingle obligation 
of discharging fully hit duty to this organiza- 
tion, tn American business, and to the nation. 

Such leadership, inv.Ju.iblc at this time, 
challenges the expression of our profoundest 
admiration and gratitude. 

Therefore your Resolutions Committee de- 
sires herewith to mti formally in the reenrd 
our confidence in the leadership of President 
Barnes and our resolve to render to hint at 
all tunes the complete, unswerving and instant 
support of hi entire rnernbenhip. 

No. II,— Principles of Business Conduct 

nPHE FUNCTION of husines* Is (n provide 
'■for the material needs of mankind, and to 
increase the wealth of the world and the 
value and happiness of life. In order to per- 
form its function it must offer a sufficient 
opportunity for gain to compensate individ- 



Koyal Society of Canada and also by the 
Government of Canada, and has been referred 
by that government to the British Govern- 
ment for favorable consideration. 

The objection is that the insertion of on 
additional month in the year U a radical de- 
parture from the present twelve-month divi- 
sion, and would be liable to encounter mute 
Initial opposition than some plan which did 
not disturb the twelve present divisions. In 
addition there might be opposition through 
superstition Ot prejudice to the number 
thirteen. 

There is the further objection that a thir- 
teen-month year is not capable of being di- 
vided into equal quarterly or semiannual 
periods. None the less, the simplicity of the 
plan commends itself for carelul considera- 
tion, particularly because the plan has already 
obtained an active and zealous support. 

The other plan, which probably is more 
under consideration in Europe, is what is 
known as the "Swiss Plan." This involves 
dividing the year into twelve months, of four 
quarters of three months each, the arrange- 
ment* for the first quarter to repeat them- 
selves precisely in each uf the other quar- 
ters; the first month uf each quarter to nave 
I bitty days; the second month thirty days, 
and the third month thirty-one days. This 
civns ninety-one day* to each quarter, or 
three hundred and sixty-four days in oJ], the 
remaining day in ordinary years to be New 
Year's Hay and to have no other descriptive 
title. It begins the year, and January S will 
I...- if,/ next <'v, tulluwitit 

WhiTi [j-:ip Year occurs, it will be in- 
jected as an additional holiday following De- 
cember 31, or placed in the middle of the 
year following June 31, a* least upsetting- 



In this plan January I is to begin cm Mem- 
day, As a result the first month of each 
quaner — thai is, January, April, July and 
October— will liegin on Monday in every ycir. 
The Second month in every quarter will al- 
ways begin on Wednesday, and the thi 
month on Friday, Sunday will never fall 
the first, the fifteenth or the thirtieth 
of the month. The last day of each quun 
will always fall on Sunday. The thirty-day 
months will have four Sundays and the thirl y- 
ane-day months frvc Sundays. The number 
of week days in every month, therefore, will 
be twenty-six. and holidays will always fall 
on the same day of the week. 

A table could be readily worked out which 
would group the days under their week-day 
names and under months in accordance with 
the dates on which the week days foil, and 
once printed would be perpetual and, there- 
fore, need no reprinting. 

This plan is bImi simple in that it involves 
practically no change excepting the elimina- 
tion of New Year's and Leap Year Days from 
the present method of tompiiiuii..n .ir.d ub- 
ICCVffij; ! Iicui -i - wholly •■eparait' holidays with- 
out date. 

The disadvantage of the plan is that it 
prevents the fixing of the week day in a per- 
manent relation to a given date, and breaks 
mtfci in relation to the beginning and 
ending of given t I'tnlf- 

The question m to ho* the proposed cal- 
endar changrt might affect religious festivals 
which at present have moveable dates has 
already been referred to the etclesiaatical 
.i nhorni-s it koine, ami i! :- understood 
that the Pope is in agreement with any plan 
which would give fixed dates for these fes- 
tivals, particularly Easter. 




ual* who assume ft* risks, but the motives 
which lead individuals to engage in business 
are not to be confused with the function 
■■I t»u ><- : H.-rl:. vYhm b-i :m-- . cnri-rpri-r 
I SBeccv-fiilh- carried on with constant and 
Hhrieht endeavor to reduce the costs of pro- 
duction and distribution, to improve the qual- 
ity of its products, and to give fair treatment 
to customers, capital, management, and labor, 
it rcndcri public service of the highest value, 
We believe the expression of principles 
drawn from these fundamental truths will 
furnish practical guides for the conduct of 
business as a whole and far each individual 
enterprise. 

[Here follow m (he resolutions the ten nf 
the busmen principles which ore incorporated 
in Judge Parker's ankle published elsewhere. "| 

No. Ill, — International Economic 
Restoration 

TP HE ANNUAL meeting joins with the 
1 recent action of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce in declaring that the plans 
submitted by the two committees of experts 
to the Reparation Commission on April 9, 
provide a basis for a permanent settlement of 
the problem of reparations, and furthermore 
offer a real prospect of providing practical 
trtrasMret for the removal of obstacles which 
hitherto have apprarcd iinums.jimt.i! V. 

Wt also agree with the International Clum- 
bcr of Commerce that the report* of thr 
experts offer opportunity for immediate action 
which business men believe so necessary for 
an improvement in world conditions, ana that 
the plans furthermore open the way for a 
final and comprehensive agreement in rcisird 



Lo those other problems which are connected 
with the settlement of reparations. 

We unbelt jLftlMf express ourselves la ■£> 
cord with the underlying sentiments and es- 
sential principles which the plans set forth. 
We .dsn extend assurance that so far as an 
Allium mi liiiiinr-- nrgirtuuliofl may lind 
opportunity for usefulness In supporting the 
puns of the experts, the Chamber of Com- 
merce Of the United Stales will lend its 
i ihi.mrr to ihe lull extern of its power. 

Wc desire also to support eurdinlty the 
proposal for a general international Confer- 
ence to deal with economic questions and the 
further limitation of armament when the ex- 
perts' plans just accepted by the Reparation 
Commission have been in njjcratioii for unh 
a period that steps for a further conference 
may be taken with confidence of success. 

No. IV.— World Court 

r Tim CHAMBER reiterates (is position m 
1 support of the International Court of Jus* 
tfce and urges the Senate of the United States 
to signify ft* consent to Ibc proposal which 
baa been made by the Executive. The Cham- 
ber believes thai the Court, being permanent, 
Composed of judges; dealinp wiih k-pil con- 
troversies, assuring continuity in the furthm" 
development of ir,ri-r:i.i tion.il Inw, ii Ihor- 
attjhfy sound In principle. The Court is essert- 
t tally judicial, act* only ifimnith trained fudges; 
n country adhering to It incurs no obligation 
to enforce its decrees and docs not even Incur 
any obligation* to submit lis own controvcniirt 
except to the extent that it may see fit at the 

linn- I hr ifnirrovf rvy .irci-s. 

The Chamber rreards the Court as a going 
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orderly International processes, and hcHcves: 
the Court would be of far greater value in 
these respects if given the moral support of 
the United States; believes ttaal any effort 
to strap (he Court and mate a new one 
WWJd, even il successful, wort no substantial 
Improvement, and would, a* a matter of fad, 
involve delay and dhuppointrocut and tbc 
unwarranted withholding of the needed mural 
suppoit ul ihis country. 

Ho. V, — Turkish American Treaty 

•TO SAFEGUARD American commercial, 

* cducattunal, religious and phiUrUhrapic in- 
terests in Turkey it is esae&bal that our rela- 
tions with that country be regyiirited without 
delay, The Li usiHinr i n H> h.n Iiclii en- 
dorsed by leading representatives of ihnse 
interests. It secures to us the same richly 
as all other countries and Is inch a treaty 
as Would be nrmiii-jied vvilh any ether sov- 
ereign suite. While it is not as satisfactory 
6 treaty as might hive been secured under 
other conditions, it is wholly consistent with 
American principles of the "open -door" and 
the territorial and political integrity of sover- 
eign stales. This Chamber therefore urges 
■he prompt ratification of this treaty, 

No. VI. — Japanese- American Relations 

HP HAT we heartily support tbc cffurla of 

* uur President and State Department in 
^Operation with Congress to deal with cs- 
f JtLnion of those ineligible to citizenship on a 
I 5 *** of friendly negotiation. Wc believe that 
our agreement* and treaty obligations with 
Japan should be scrupulously observed, and 
that proper notice or conference* should be 
had before lies* should be changed or fcb.ro- 
8* ted. We see no necessity in meeting in- 
evitable problems, of dealing harshly or in 
a hostile spirit with a nation with whom we 
*fe on such a friendly baits and therefore 
heartily commend present efforts to bring 

the rim*,; rim iblu miilfijii -imbue. 

No. VtL — Immigration 

IMMIGRATION" legislation ha* rcnivid the 

* attention from the Chamber which its 
Sfeat importance warrants. It has been con- 
sidered at annual meetings end il has been 
earnestly studied by n committee of the Charo- 
gtfc in accordance with recommendations 

this commiltce which hove been placed 
before the membership, we Irclicvc ihat the 
quota provisions of the law should be based 
upon the census of P>10 and that the present 
extension of ihe«.e provi-Mutis should 1m: fur a 
Period not exceeding five yean. At the same 
time there should be inserted a provision for 
rtjakifuj [ ne (imilil flexible, through increase 
above or decrease below the base figure within 
*~it<-i! ]ir:jic._ j r> order that Immigrritkiri may 
tiOTd nearly accord with our own conditions. 
. Ai (be same time, there should be a means 
for testing is practice the possibility of selec- 
*wn of immigrants before they sail in accord- 
ance with their durability and the likebhood 
their advantage t n finning to the liiiterl 
if?' ^ or " ,e P^TPOSe of advising increases 
*f decreases, in quota* and lor devising and 
Supervising the test nt srSr-rthx irrnnijtTation 
J""* should be an Immigration Commission. 
•Jpon this commission should alw be imposed 
the tank of making studies which will enable 
" \" nx.nmineniJ. .it the expiration of the 
i«riod for extension of the quota law which 
wp pfopeee, the legi>lalion whkh i-bnuld then 
be enacted. 

h a*? 3 * "Mnrhnmts should also reduce Ihe 
ranjsbip* uL«m ImmigTani-. and make adminis- 
jratifin mQre e fl,, ctive \ vivM ar hushsrHb 
and unmarried minnr cbldren of resident 



cttiicns should be allowed to enter without 
being counted iu the quota. One-tenth rather 
than one-fifth of the (junta should be admissi- 
ble in a month. Prospective immigrants 
should be required to apply to consular officer* 
for immigration certificates, filling out appro- 
priate quoitiiintLaircs and presenting their files 
of identification papers, ln such ways much 
can be accomplished to make administnUiun 
of our law comport with American standards. 

No. VIII. — Agricultural Conditions 

AGRICULTURE needs no new recognition 
** ftom other fields of economic activity in 
the United Stales. It has had an outstanding 
place in the development of our country, and 
today occupies a position in our Economic life 
which in iu importance has grown with tbc 
extension of other forms of activity and nil 
other branches of American industry Odd 
commerce, however remote from agriculture, 
have vital interest in the welfare of agriculture. 

Mi mrtun* baa come to some forms of agri- 
culture by reason in part of conditions to 
which all business activity is subject, and 
In part lo the haxartls to which agriculture 
is peculiarly caponed. This situation has de- 
manded the cooperation of business interests 
and we are gratified that material aid has 
thus been extended. 

Wc pledge the Chamber of Commerce of 
the Untied States to support other measures 
which ant calculated to enable branches of 
agriculture which are distressed to improve 
their opportunity for the success which each 
field of American economic activity wishes 
for all others. To that end means should 
be found to improve the efficiency of thv 
methods of marketing at the disposal of agri- 
culture, and every other measure founded on 
the principles which will tend to stability 
should be provided. 

Any proposal for buying, selling, manufac- 
turing or other handling of agricultural prod- 
ucts by government agencies, however, 
whether under the pretense of the exertion of 
price influences or otherwise, wc opptwe as 
contrary to the principles for which tbe Cham- 
ber hns itood with respect to other fields of 
activity and ai iure to result diMiliu'Jily fur 
agriculture itself, and thus bring great detri- 
ment to all branches of industry and com- 
merce. 

No. IX. — Supreme Court 

WE OPPOSE every alicmpt toward de- 
" * priving the United Stales Court of its 
function to determine the validity of cun- 
gretiMuiul ..it ion threatening I he rights tii per- 
son or property guaranteed by tbc Const mi 
lion- We condemn the proposal to require 
more flsj.ii i majority v<.i. ..i the Court ta 
declare unc-WJiuiional any ui >>\ rungie^*. 

No. X. — Soldiers' Bonus 1 

THE GENEROUS care of the disabled 
veterans is the sacred duty of our Gov- 
ernment, but a bonus of any sort for able- 
bodied veterans removes one of the thief 
virtues of democrncy. 

Tbc National Chambers continued opposi- 
tion to Lhe bonus principle is not simply 
becau.Hf it will endanger permanent tax reduc- 
tion, but because it mwlVrmttics the confidence 
as well as the moral liber of our people to 
see great sums levied by taxes on all the cits- 
icns to grvc as a premium to able-bodied 
young men who served their country In a 
time of peril 

The Chamber's position in opposrilon to a 
bonus, in cash or other form, has been un- 
mistakably declared through referendum 
That position has been accurately and authori- 
tatively stated by our president, Julius H. 



Baxaes. in a letter which has been hitherto ad- 
dressed to tie President of the United Slates. 

No. XI,— Taxation 

D I KI NG war, revenues are of so paramount 
importance that The hurden* ai taxation 
have to be borne regardless of economic con- 
sequences. Since 19 18, such a period has 
passed, with taxes levied il rates producing 
surpluses over the amounts needed, that re- 
vision of taxation should now proceed with 
a view to restoring conditions for economic 
.idvanu-rmul I'i.i lii.i! purpose itii'imc UlcS 
should be reduced according to principles 
which will increase lhe capital available for 
pro'lmtive enterprise and commerce. Con- 
stitutional amendment should permit non- 
discrinuuatory taxation reciprocally between 
tbc Federal Government and tbc states on 
income derived from future issues of securi- 
ties made by public authority, War excise 
taxes confined to particular businesses should 
be repealed. 

Administration of federal taxes should im- 
mediately he improved To that end a hoard 
of lax appeals should be created in the Treas- 
ury Department independent of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, and under such condi- 
tions of salary and otherwise a* will make it 
piHF-iiile lo u b1 am tbc -itvi:.- <►)" men OS the 
highest ability. Duties now imposed upon 
the commissioner of internal revenue »alely 
for the purpose of policing violation of the 
[iT.ihil. UOO EtWI ,: hi>':li| tie btjtittfpRvd (fill 
where, that tbc commissioner's attention may 
be devoted to administrution of taxes. 

ln the staff oi the bureau such conditions 
of merit, salary and permanency in tenure for 
competent men should lie established as will 
result in an efficient organisation and reduce 
turnover of responsible employes. Adminis- 
tration should be decentralized as rapidly 
and as far as passibk. with rrpart^ Lo Con- 
gress each year upon the progress mode. 
Portions of the staff at Washington should 
!*- coin '.•nrrMc'] in r:ii, l: I ■-. ■ j 1, i i tjk Information 
should be given to taxpayers respecting ail 
rulines !hat affect their rights, favorably or 
adversely. There should be pri>n-imi tor the 
uline of tentative returns on the present due 
date, with a right lo file final returns within 
three months. 

Congress should nrrpmrii ,i (mm commit t<:r 
with members from each House and repre- 
sentatives of the public, to moke a thoroimb 
study of federal taxes, simplification Of the 
law for income taxet, and improvement in 
adminisl ration. 

No. XIL— Income Tna Returns 

T^AIRNESS to cltiaens who act in perfect 
' acini i".iirh slmtilil iiuvinteiirr =uch leg- 
i«htiou as the income tut laws under which 
all details of business transactions must be 
disclosed In administrative officials, The re- 
turns now filed for the federal income tax 
are available as evidence b the event there 
is allegation before any proper tribunal that 
• here li .- h.v» vi..l.,f.<.n ..( tb.! !aw.< levying 
the tax. Against the pro|xisal made by I lie 
Senate, that income tax returns should be 
made public records, and against other pro- 
posals that returns should be available to 
committees of Congress to publish as they 
may wish, we protest for the reason thai these 
proposals violate the good faith which the 
Government owes to its dtixctts, to protect 
them in their private affairs. 

No. XIII.— Economy in Government 

r PHE RAPIDLY increasing cost of govern- 
a meni, federal, stale and local. Is a heavy 
burdi-n on hij^inew To the end that (hi- en- 
terprise of the business man and the thrift 
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of the wage earner may be encrjurnjred and 
not penalised, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce urges that unnecessary inter- 
ference witbj and supervision of, business md. 
industry by federal and ttJitc govt mm-M , 
necessitating large and uneconomic expendi- 
nt'Ji no r«.mn.i:t>.urate befleai no the 
people, should be avoided. 

The budget system, which has already pro- 
duced striking benefits as used by the federal 
find many stale and local governments, should 
i'u ,'i'Juptcd by all state and local rovcTr- 
roent*, in order that the citizen may know 
itt what maimer, in what amounts, and for 
what purposes his taws arc expended. 

The earnest attention of the local cham- 
bers of commerce is called to the enormovBi 
ijirrr.iM' in <utc and local esjienditurcs which 
in the aprri'fpte now exceed those of the 
Federal Government. There is imperative, 
necessity for economy in all government ac- 
tfvities— federal, state and local — in order to 
preserve and foster the spirit of free busi- 
ness enterprise and thrift. 

No. XIV. — Special Insurance Taxes 

CPECIAL state taxes now levied on policy 
*^ hcililers through insurance companies 
should not be considered as a source of gen- 
eral revenue, but should be reduced to the 
total in each state which will adequately 
support such state'* departmental supervision, 
find .n uniform principle of taxing the holders 
Of insurance should be adopted throughout 
the smites. 

No. XV, — Import and Export Traffic 

WE STRONGLY advocate the indefinite 
postponement by Congress of the ci- 
fcL'tiv'i* iliiir i>f thi- 4pjili( iitinii of Section 2ft 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1910. The 
announcement of the intention to make this 
[imu'-ion imrm;<li.i[r'ly r!li'< rive hns crciff.'] 
grave problem? which are disturbing and haa- 
ardtius tu Afiierkjii prudmirtg, nuinufaauring 
and commercial juMUssvjj 

No. XVI. — Trade Associations 

THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE of the 
United States by referendum No. 41 ap- 
proved the Functions ol trade associations in 
proper dissemination of statistics of industry 
ns in the interest both of business and of the 
public, and not constituting a restraint of 
trade. The Chamber uijjes upon the ffovcrtj- 
ment departments concerned that all possible 
steps hr taken lo secure action eliminating the 
obstacles or uncertainties which interfere 
with the most effective carrying out of this 
tJ .Life association function. 

No, XVII. — Industrial Relations 

'T'HE CHAMBER S position taken through 
* referendum m li^O ii in favor of the 
open shop, i.e., employment without, discrimi- 
n.iri'in ,-itf iin-'. nr in f.unr oi men tin nccount 
of membership iu IjIjui MitMiLiatiom. We 
desire to reaffirm the declaration ol 1020, ihit 
the h'^lii <>i "|"-n hi,|i u|*-r.itruij, ihai is, the 
right of employer and employe to enter into 
and determine thr conditions of employment 
rein firms with each other, is an essential put 
of the individual right of contract possessed 
by each of the parties. 

No. XVIII.— -Rnilraad Labor M 

r THE IMPORTANT principle* of the Trans- 
*■ portaimn Art of |D?o jbouli] he continued 
without rhnniir until there has been further 
eaperience. This is the declaration of the 
Clumber in a referendum which closed only 
I wo days ago. The vote was so overwhelming 



that it leaves no room for doubt respecting 
the position of business nrjpniratiorii. 

The labor provisions ftf the Transportation 
Act contain important principles for continua- 
tion of which the Chamber has so emphati- 
cally declared. Abrogation of these provisions 
and violation of their principles is proposed 
bv a bill which is now pending before the 
linu'e of Representatives and which is known 
■a the Howell-Bnrkley Mil. 

This bfll would eliminate representation of 
the public as a party in interest m the 
determination of c cm trove rule* between rail- 
roads and their employes, threatening in- 
terruption of traffic; would do away with 
the requirement for public investigation of 
such controversies; would tend to force all 
railroad employes, regardless of their tn- 
dividinl wishes, into particular labor oreani- 
xa lions and establish closed-shop conditions 
on railroads by Uw; would greatly increase 
the expense lo the public, and would offer 
no new or effective guarantee to the public 
against interruption of railroad services by 
strikes. 

No. XIX, — Workmen's Compensation 

ALTHOUGH the Chamber has none on 
record as disapproving monopolistic state 
compensation insurance, it records its approval 
of (he principle of workmen's compensation 
in legislation for industrial accidents. 

No. XX. — Industrial Mobilization 

AVE ENDORSE the po»Vy of preparing 
* ™ plans in time of peace looking to the 
nwbSiutwn of industry in time of war, and 
recommend that support and assistance he 
given to the War Department in carrying out 
plans now bring formulated looking to a more 
efficient mobilization of industry in the event 
of war. 

No. XXI.— Postal Service 

CONDITIONS exist in some post offices 
which make it desirable that as a tem- 
porary measure, Congress should authorise 
adililioiul ctimpcnsnitm (or pnM.il c^p'.-iyr- 
in these communities These emergency con- 
ditions can be met with an eipense very much 
smaller than is ccinirwpUied in various bill* 
pending in Congress and should he met out 
of the general funds in the Treasury. Any 
attempt at readjustment of postal rated should 
await the analysis of studies of costs, for 
which Congress appropriated $500,000 and 
which are Bearing completion 

Efficiency should be the first consideration 
in the postal service. To promote efficiency 
tt if essential that for I he present rianon wide 
scale of compensation for postal employe* 
there should be substituted compensation 
based in each locality upon the salaries and 
wages which prevail there for simitar service*. 

Obstacles, such as the system of substitute 
employment, which prevent the postal service 
from obtaining satisfactory employes, shnulrl 
be removed ami provision should be made 
for suitable nod larger crsmpensatlon for night 
work than day work, that competent employes 
may be wflllng lo work when the largest 
volume of mail in to be kindled. 

In the interest of improving ibe handling of 
all classes of mail, parcel pu?;l should be 
separated from other classes and special at- 
tention given to obtaining cooperation on 
toe part of shippers for batter packing. 

First-class mail should be worked in transit 
to the maximum degree wherever this will 
expedite delivery;, 

A proper building program should Iw 
adopted by Congress for the relief of the 
many post offices which now have insuffi- 



cient work rcifim for efficient handling of the 
mails. 

The business of the postal service is so vast, 
and its efficient handling is so important to 
all parts of the public, that there should C4 
in the Post Office Department a permanent 
planning division, exclusively occupied with 
development of technical equipment, im- 
proved methods, and plana for expansion la 
meet future demands. 

No. XXII. — Aeronautics 

'T'HE DEVELOPMENT of aeronautics in 

* the United States is of growing importance 
for the transportation o( valuable commercial 
commodities, for business mail, for engineer- 
ing purposes and scientific investigations, for 
patrol of latest reserves against the con- 
siant menace of tire, and for the mitinnal 
defense. 

With a view to furlhermi* aerotialitic de- 
velopment, wc fovor the prompt adoption of 
legislation now pending for the regulation and 
encouragement of aeronautics, including the 
crcniion of a Bureau of Civil Aeronautics in 
the Department of Commerce, and we ask 
the enactment of suitable legislation for the 
permanent establishment of an adequate air 
mail service between the larger cities of the 
country. 

No. XXIIL— Transcontinental 
Highways 

n y UE COMPLETION of transcontinental 

* high Mi >; <icri.'^ the inter- muUhUm md 
semi-desert states is being delayed on Account 
of the inability of those states lo finance their 
proportion ui that construction on the basis of 
preicnl leder.il .ippripn.i I inn fur such hiKb- 
ways. The greater part of those lands is 
still held in tin' nil me of the Federal Govern- 
ment, which leaves an insiifhcienl amount 
oi taxable urojwrty fur highway bonding pur- 

POSM- It fs t therefore, revm: in, n,'.-! til H 

Congress consider an amendment to the pres- 
ent federal laws which will permit the com- 
pletion of these highways at an early date. 

No. XXIV. — Certification of Automobile 
Titles 

ALL OF the states should adopt the prin- 
ciple of certification and regbiralion of 
automobile titles as one of the most impor- 
tant and effective means fur reducing thefts. 
Tlii'. Itxi-htion should be unifurm and con- 
tain adequate provision for enforcement with 
proper penalties for violations. 

No. XXV —Other Subjects 

THE DECLARATIONS which the annual 
meeting hus adopted do not include ex- 
pf ftMjons upon all oi the subjects which have 
been before it In resolution. On some of the 
subjects the Chamber has this week completed 
a referendum in which the membership formu- 
lated its position. Examples arc questions 
respecting transportation, includinc waterways. 
Other subjects should have further study. For 
these reasons, and that all of these resolu- 
tions may receive the further consideration 
(hey deserve, we refer to the Hoard of Direc- 
tors* resolutions on the following subjects: 

Appointment of (tlghway CommltlM 
Appointment* lo Internal* Commerce Com- 
mission 

Atlantic and Misfttlftpi Canal. 

Rsvtr am! lCirth<r A]i|irn-ima1i<jn3 

Taxation of Marine Imunnrn. with luflRes- 
tlon It tie relerrvd tor study to the Commillee " l 
the Insunnrr Depart mrnl. 

Use ol Lfflden in Merilmndburjt. 
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AT THE first Transportation and Cam- 
J-\ mimical km group Irrlffofffj CoL Paul 
* Henderson. >> , Assistant Postula- 
te' General, gave an addrets an "Recent I" 
wtlojiniaib in ilic Postal Service," and Lui ins 
Icier, PgtgUttH of the Chicago Trim Com- 
pany, presented the report of i in: National 
Chamber's Postal Service Committee, of wbtcb 
* « chairman. This was followed by gen- 
eral discussion In which Dr. W, H- Walker, 
rcjire^cattnj the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, brought out the attitude of the farm- 
er on the question of pending legislation with 
*S|ard to postal salaries and rates. 

1" spsiaking on "Recent Development* in 
the Petal Service" Colonel tfendcrson said 
■hac the postal service grow* at the rale of 7 
t*r cent per annum in revenue, while its in* 
create in volume due to the extraordinary dc- 
*^opmcnt of the parcel post sen-ice has taxed 
to tie utmost existing postal facilities. ['<■ ■' 
°mcc* have becunie crowded, and increased 
"** Of railway post-office cars has been neces- 
**ry to late care of thii greater volume. Ex- 
cept fo r (he establishing of some 60 railway 
tnatl service trmtiiiab, the country over, where 
Parcel post i^ sorini, ii i-. handled much the 
same as other mails. Of definite benefit, to 
™* btauness people of Chicago and New VoTk 
° the iwiinn ul iiuii m railway i„,-i .uii'i, ■ 

ears on the Broadway and Twentieth Ct y 

trains, a service which has been recently 

CSlahlKhr,]. 

_ VVi'h regard to the cost of handling the 
ihh'rrujit i J, i mi- s of mail Colonel II . I. • <m 
said thai Congress had Appropriated a half 
million duLbm for the purpose of ascertain- 
Wj 'bis cost, and that the necessary data had 
been collected in the field and are now being 
['iiri -h;ij. "Thii* cost ascertainment," he said, 

'will be 0 f inrMirtiablc value nut o:dj m the 
p o*t Office Department but to tht people of 
the country," 

Mrt, Tetcr, in presenting the report of the 
W«al service committee, invited particular 
attention to Iwo .-.-]k\\-. of tin: I 
J™*», the 6r*t relating ie the Improvement of 
the organisation method* and' equipment for 
"""tying nn rhc business of the Post Office 
apartment, and the second relating to the 
fjjwoii situation in Congress with regard to 
proposed Increase* in portal salaries. He laid 
twit, while business men appreciate the |oy- 
Jll > ntn] devotion ul ;hr individual postal otfi- 
™» they catmot Accept the present condi- 
jiotis in (j w | W!l ( a ] service as satisfactory, and 
invited the attention of ihiw prm-nl to the 
Jfcortirnendattorts contained in the report of 
«* committee for the improvement of the 
""toft, which are; 

V^'irutxrHilnHon I— Thii committee belirves 
h£. l1 "' l1ul '"•"■•ce nhoohl lullovi ttu (trin 
IM 1 K ' V,B|r adequate «tfVkt- at frasattabV 

!"" ■ 'ut i lini 'injiffiy anil cflideacy of service 
WOuM be tin- prime coastriersUon. 

JhS^" Mr - Te,cr * M < in underlying 
«* tiT 1 * hkh rm " t ^ r,,us ^ M coiisideraHoo 
P^tistal tit nation and needs of the postal 

Krrommr^rii,,* //—This committee won- 
Up 1 ™ Jwt in those hv-aiiiM> In whidi the ,„.i 
»hiii,'i V | if ** Ceeptfonally hif(h. fw*l*l employes 
JJ*™« Of aUowed a umporary salary supple- 

wni r !" A '"dint- Hide ,-Mliuslpd in ncrtrtdanct 
the tuel t ,| | ivinjt< untit ^j, Ume H t 




proper reclaHificntinn of post nfficei and rraii- 
ju:t;- . ut of wiuej tan be «lfcctcd to meet pre- 
vaQluf coodJtioos. 

"This," he said, "i» the recognition of (he 
fact thai in ihe interest of good srrvicc spe- 
cial treatment ol employment condition! a 
needed in certain localities. This recommen- 
dation favors differential wage scales instead 
of a uniform nation-wide scale." 

Fttfommtniation f//.— In the opmion of this 
committee tbrre ihoutd be appropriated by Cm- 
ettst suSdent funds for thii canyios out of a 
proper bulldinj; prounini far the reiki of thtue 
part offices, in the order ol nerd and leeardlca 
of locatlDo, which arc shown to have UmitBdenl 
workxoum tpaie ioi llie clfirirnt and proper lun- 
tUiraj of the mails. 

Attention was called to the fact that in 
some localities the cramped working condi- 
tions as reported by the United states Civil 
Service Commission are one of the principal 
causes of difficulty in Securing suitable em- 
ployes. The building program for the postal 
service baa fallen behind. It is of urgent im- 
portance thai it should he placed on a sound 
business basis of programmed expansion. 

ArcommrnifiiliciM IV, — In the opinion of thl» 
t imirnillrr ilk- u|wralion of a parrel post s^tcm 
{* aa s a i lUaPy different from the operation of the 
other ditto of Ihr malt irnnc; and therefore. 
Hi rnumtain the i-ttuii'ncj- oj the mail wrvire. 
Mimr method should be applied for such separa- 
tion of ihe riistinrlly different wrviccs as will 

rnakr for their mutual Improvement; therefore! 
thh committee rndurwn thr [»ririciplc of such 
se|aration of parcel post from Other mail, from 
an operating point of view, as wilt prevent delay* 
in il-t- lijiiii'in^ ul tbr rnaif 

Bettcr Parcel Post Packing 

OTRESS wis laid upon, the fact that the 
*^ Imhiness man is panjcularly insist rnt that 
the parcel post, which in the main represent* 
transportation, for which the lacitities of ex- 
press and freight arc- also availahle, should 
not interfere with tbe rapid dispatch of other 
cbusei of matt which represent the communi- 
cition and inform.it ion. vrrvicc^ the nen'e sys- 
letn of busmeM. 

ffncmtmtttii'HUin V.— This committm h^linf* 
that tile busloeia of the country refjuire* that 
mall accorded Srst-class sctvke shall be worked 
in transit to the maximum dearer whrnrvrr It 
will ri;irdli« the ultimate delivery of the nail, 
and as far as possible: a continuous flow should 
he manil.Liik-! ul tinliUmt it lor stated 

Inti'rvab 

The execution of this principle if art 
tniportanl duty <i| the rr^.titivihle a I 

officials. 

Ktt i)m M t, t u iiti iVj i 17 —It h the inclement of 
thb committee that loss and damage to parte] 
lm-! nuttter and h>- theft in transit ntay be 
gmttly lessened b> Ihe following, which the 
mmraltn* r«mnmenck: fa) Cafe on the part 
of the shippers throughout llie whole country 
in parklnc and prefaritvt pur*l post matter for 
•hlpmrnt ; t/H morr rflestive methods to be es- 
tablished by the tVt mftrr llrfianment foe the 
|trotei-ilon of miod'i while in transit: fr.l the 
pti«|iiiai,ters In all localitin belne Instructed to 
refuv pafkaao not properly , U eparrd for itii|)- 
ment and to tinnier with the ihippjne iiiililu in 
their illstrirts to isfonu ihe piibtit » to the 
— eotiii l rwiutremcnts. 

"This committee," said Mr. Teter. "waa 



convinced that there is a great opportu- 
niiy lor improvement in the method* of pack- 
ing, handling and safeguarding parcel post 
shipments, and ih.it shippers can be depended 
upon to cooiwrate with Ibc Pout Oflico l>c- 
tuKment in their own as wefl as the fHiblic 
interest if the matter is profxrly presented to 
them." 

/Jrcxnmi'mf.-irtuH VI! -Tl.i* 4-<irr,:uittre mtti- 
riiders il oi etxat Itntwrtancr that lliert should 
he created a permanent Planning Division in the 
Tort Office Department whose exclusive duties 
shall be tn mnduct a study of current optraliuiHi 
and} carry on experiments for the purpose oi #jt 
vdopinu Improvnl met hod* and technical n;uip 
nwnt for uae in the pcwtaJ lervice, a* well a* to 
study furthitr plant for expaniian in anticipation 
of future requirement* 

Reference wa> made to an address before 
the group region last >rar by Ml. Hcnty S. 
Dennison, m which hr drew special attcntiun 
In the lack of adequate planning and over- 
head supervision in the postal service. Tbe 
postal service is i great machine carrying an 
an enormous routine work; and unless ade- 
quate planning i* provided for along modrrn 
line*, it i» bound to become more and more 
rautuhvtic hi character and inefficient in op- 
eration, ami tu fall far short of meeting the 
standard* and requirements that characterize 
Amcrkan hu.sincss. Mr. Teter went on: 

One o) these rrcommendalloie — that tclating 
to personnel — requires special mmUon tin ac- 
i until ul Mir T.rriou- im| »irl ;ince of the question, 
OS account of the strong influnnces that sir briiLn 
exerted to pas* a large nation-wide flat increase 
In postal salaries, and on account of Ihr appar- 
ent lack of any reliable Information as to Ihe 
actual Deeds, the Chamber hi the latter part of 
March, {024. requested of tbe United Slates Chff 
Service Commission infornsattoj a* to What 
difficulty, If any, was being encountered tn se- 
curing employe* (or the postal service, which Is 
provided with eligible* through Civil Service es- 

aminatiuo! 1 

The reply ol the Civil Smite Commission^ in- 
cbdliut reports oi its thirteen district secretaries, 
bean out the report and rec omnarnd at k m of 
your Postal Service Committee regarding this 
personnel problem, in particular making driir 
that the arietta! need tor increase In poilal com. 
probations lies la the nu-tropolltan an} indus- 
trial ctntcn when the cost of living baa most 
innraJ«l 

The Civil Service Commission report* aho 
show that the systcas of substitute sender a 
largely responsiblr for such difliculties iu erirt in 
securing employe* for the postal service, while a 

second rontriltutina cau'r of dihtculty ii tbe re- 

quireintmt for night work at tat same c 
satlon as for day work, resulting In ripe 
employes emitted to seniority choii r 
div .fiift Thh is a disadvantage to the 
as the heaviest worlt rrquirina the OMalt 
enccd employ es b as tht c^-rnina 

The points to be noted in connection with 
the legislative situation are as follow*: 

Tu nirrv o-;1 Ihr rfrornmrnd.itinn ol •. our 

commit fee on the basis of $100 Increase for em- 
ployes la the prinrirad loeahttrx where an In- 
crease b really nrrdrd has been ntUmaied to re- 
»|uirr a total increase of between $10,000,000 a 
S15XO0XXX) per annum The Keily ftdie Hi 
which received strong support in Congress, 
require an uacrcaar of $1 10,000 ,000, rin 
JHa<*»,000 p« annum, Ihr Paler Hill 
IH'iU.'.sVi \h,- A'ltnini-tmlluri. |nt,-r-irtf 
breakdown of the budget, which would 
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nullify the effort! being made for tax redaction, or 
an increase in postal rales that wcralo Ik a great 
harden upon busineM, agriculture and the public 
gtn*r»Uy, proposed ■ compromise lull on the basis 
of $100 inarm c In pay (of employes of small pn»t 
offices and SJOfi lor lancer offices, the tutil ul 
which would be $43^00,000. This would «• 
<ruire, a* «e estimated, in increase of say 
SMfiOQAOQ tram pared post, 5^,000,000 from 
Bet cmd-c lass mall. SSCIO/JOO irom third-class, and 
idr remainder Irom various services, rradantra] 
money order*, special delivery and registered rani] 
servicci- 

A joint subcommittee of the two Motes of 
Congress tuts proposed a further i cm promise In- 
volving $72,000,000 tftCKAK ttl the postal bwagtt 
an the basil of SJ00 flat nation- wide Increase 
in salaries but not providinff any ccirre?porKiwi| 
addition to revenues Bill* embodying these 
change* have been Introduced In both house*. 

The meeting adopted a resolution covering 
the ret om mendattons •! the Committee on 
Improvement of the Postal Service, and call- 
•taj; far the abandonment of the system of 
uniform nation-wide salary salei for postal 
employes and the substitution of a ttbedtde 
uf compensations cm the basis of salarir-s and 
wage* prevailing for similar services in the 
various localities. 

Fair play and i«m play m business, with 
constant lessening of the need for govern- 
mental rt^ijlai ion r w-jie ttnw.j throughout 
the annual Tueetinjr of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United State* m Cleveland. The 
progress along these lines that ha* already 
been made in the field of iransportsttrHi was 
strikingly brought out in the second Lranspor- 
ration group session. M. G. Taylor, of Ne- 
braeka, president of the National Atsodstkn 
of Railroad and Utility Commissioners, and 
chairman of (he Central Wcslcm Regional Ad- 
vi.-ney Hixir-1, r..|,; <•! r 1 it rpfnWwfltl .vtorn- 
plishmcnts of this new movement of toopera- 
Uoo between shippers and carriers. George 
M. Graham, viec-predjdent of the Chandler 
Motor Car Company, sneaking for the auto- 
motive industry, emphasized the view thai the 
motor vehicle should perform only the service 
for which it is economically the' best fitted. 

Coo pent km was .also the dominant note in 
the discussion of the National Chamber's Ref- 
erendum 43 on Transportation, the adoption 
of which wis then announced at thii meeting. 



Mr. Taylor then described the cooperative 
movement between carriers and shippers 
launched Lust year under the leadership of 
Donald D. Coon, manager of the Public Re- 
lation* Section of the American Railway As- 
sociation. During the post year ten or twelve 
shipper*' regional advisory hoarda haw been 
sot up with territorial boundaries Juch ns to 
incorporate in each region fairly comparable 
producing and transportation conditions- 
There is no inherent conflict between the 
motor vehicle and the railroads, said Mr. 
Graham. The more enlightened representa- 
tive* of the indu&try favur regulation of motor 
common carriers by the same public agencies 
that have jurisdiction over the rail carriers 
with which they compete, believe that the 
user* ol the ttaarovtd highway* should pay 
the full com ot maintaining tbem, and in 
-hort . ir. hearty accord with those features 
affecting the motor vehicle of the transporta- 
turn pnli y ..r hwrinrw cdabli'.hed by Kt t - 
frrendum 4,3. 

'Tor the gain in this direction," said Mr. 
Graham, "the public U largely indebted to 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
It wu at the instance of its president, Mr. 
Barnes, that a conference of railway, auto- 
mobile and waterways offiriglj wo* called in 
New York. From it resulted the first great 
national analysis of transportation problems. 

Affects Public Purse Most 

\.\ Tf ' NOW have a scientific system which 
''allots to each tmnsporUricrci medium 
that function which it can moot effectively 
perform. The public will be the greatest 
gainer through this new imiienianding of 
transportation, since the necessity of moving 
persons and products speedily and at low cost 
is deeply involved with the cost of living " 

Mr. Graham laid special emphnsl* on the 
urgent need for making motor transport safer 
in vkw of the rapidly increasing number of 
motor vehicles. 

Harry A. Wheeler, president of the Union 
Trust Company, Chicago, and chairman of the 
Special Committee on Transportation, led the 
dJKUsHon of the referendum. Mr. Wheeler 
reviewed the vote on each of the fourteen 
questions and urged thit earnest consideration 
be given by all to the means of putting the new 
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polley Into effect. The mere record of votes, 
without action, would accomplish little or 
nothing. Different melhods of action were 
called for on the various principles, and he 
grouped them as follows 

TkOir Xrquiriat t . " .■-.-'.>rnf tiifort: 
J. Development a I s national system of rait, 

water and hi«bway tfiiraporl. (Recommeudatiun 

I of Referendum 4J) 
3. Promotion of joint Mac of terminal*. (Ret 

imimrmlailoh V.) 

3. Establishment of xture-door delivery. ( 
Ofo/nri idation XI-) 

4. Utilisation of motor transport (*} to replace 
uneconomical forma 01 rail Service, ffrl to relieve 
>,inl and lrrndnal coBgestfotl and, (cj to ratend 
exbricg steam and eWttrk railway tervlee. 
(Kecommrndation XH.) 

5. Extension of through rail and water routes 
and rates, ( Recommendation X) 

That ReUM*s to Ltthlaiia*: 

1. Opposition to prawnt chanso In the Trati*- 
pottation AcL (RctommeiMlation U.) 

J. Support ol tlir recapture tbuisc. {Reiam- 
nundBlion III.] 

J. Advocacy of ledlftljllioft to faeiUtate railroad 
consolidation, (Rrcommi'ndalK>n IV.) 

4. Opposhiun to mic-making or otber com- 
mon-carrier regulation by legislation. (.ReoMa* 
mundatinn Vf ) 

S PromntUin of legislation for a comprehen- 
sive survey and national plan for waterway de- 
velopment. ( Recommcndaltori VIII.) 

n, Promotion of legislation to put tlie oper- 
ation of the Mississippi -Warrior barge Una on 
a mund commercial bask. (.Recommendation 
IX.) 

7. Promoliun of leuislatlon Tor the fcgulaticm 
ot motor common carriers. ( Ketommendalion 
MM . 

These RtquhiHt Other Afiivlty: 

I. Expediting of readjustment of rebnive 
t'reicnt r.iti- i Reiomnuwiition VII.) 

7. Development of an equitable plan ol taia- 
tioit for the maintenance of improved highway. 
(Re<«mmtndailon XJV.) 

The discussion that followed showed the 
keen desire of IboM present, representing 
shippers, carriers, truckmen, warehousemen 
and other groups concerned in transportation, 
to follow up toh referendum with a view to 
putting its policies into practical effect 
through cooperation of all interests concerned. 



Section 28 and the Merchant Marine 



THE MERCHANT MARINE feature* of 
the program for the luncheon meeting 
of the Transportation and Communica- 
tion group tkrivrd added interest from the 
fact that they revolved to a considerable ex- 
tent about Section 2 S of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1Q20 

The section in question, it will be recalled, 
after having lain dormant since the date of it» 
enactment, was imcxpcctnlly brought to life 
by the joint action of the Shipping Board 
and the Interstate Commerce Commissiofl in 
fixing, first, upon May 20. and later June 20, 
as the date for its enforcement the large 
exporting interests uf the country were greatly 
disturbed by this step; and their opposition 
Id it, as manifested at the various hearings 
that have been hrld upon the subject, wa* 
further reflected In the attention given by 
the representative* of those intemti to the 
National Chamber's program and in their 
participation in lhc luncheon meeting. 

The formal address were delivered by 
Admiral L C. Palmer, president of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation of the United States 
Shipping Hoard, and by Mr. T. C Powell. 



V!i.e-pr t ",ii!enl of the Eric Railroad Company. 
The fact thai it was Admiral Palmers first 
appearance before the members of the Na- 
tional rhjrr.i'T. Kid thai he wa- to f.r.'l forth 
his views upon a merchant marine program, 
created a good deal of interest in bis partici- 
pation jn i hi; rvt-nt 

Admiral Palmer adopted as the thesis for 
his address a quotation from a report of a 
committee of the National Chamber «ub- 
milted in 1014, that u No question now con- 
fronting the nation is so necessary tn fol- 
low to a successful conclusion, none so essen- 
tial ro our prosperity and benefit as a com- 
mercial power, and of such importance In our 
ultimate relationship to the outside world, as 
the upbuilding ot an American merchant 
fleet." 

< .>ntrrt-=<. he poir.vd '-'tit. erm/-ha«i.v-. I this 
statement in the opening paragraphs of the 
Act of 1070, in which it declared that it was 
necessary for the national defense and for Sat 
prmjier growth of its foreign and domestic 
commerce that the United States should have 
a merchant marine of the best equipped and 
most suitable type of vessels, ultimately to 



be owned and operated privately by citirens 
of the United Stole*. 

That, he said, is the goal for which we or* 
striving. Under the act the accomplishment 
of this purpose is the. duty ot the Shipping 
Board, ID lie eteculed, however, through Lite 
agency of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
But the mission of the Fleet Corporation is 
not to perpetuate itself. Rather, its duty is 
to work itself out of office ut the earliest 
practicable date. 

There is no doubt that our people want a 
real merchant marine, with the definite pros* 
|m.-,-| thai within a reasonable time it will be- 
tiit'.i' eh -ii-Ull.ilii.', mi (lit! whak-vr JJ'1 

from the Government may be necessary will 
be within reason. Meantime the people want 
to be assured that our ships and services wfU 
1* handler] economically. They are not will- 
inn to pay out great sums of money utih'-f 
this money is being used to the best advan- 
tage. Again, fn order to convince shippers 
that our maintenance of rs^-ut ul trade routes 
Is permanent, our organization roust be run 
id a strictly- business fashion. This wr arc 
now in a position to do. We can now con- 
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Is your motor truck 
an orphan? 



HERE are thousands of orphan trucks in the 
hands of owners. No distributor or dealer is 
interested in their deedB or misdeeds. No one 
is interested in healing their wounds. No redress 
is available to the owners for their shortcoming*. 
No value is in them at resale. They cannot even 
be cast forth as charges on the community. They 
»tc aoon junk— moat of these thousands of orphans. 

But there are other trucks — sound trucks, with 
sound makers — safe investments. And facts 
to guide your selection are easily obtained. 

There are thousands of White Trucks in the hands 
of owners. They arc at work each day — all over the 
World. Ten, eleven, twelve years old — hundreds 
of them have traveled 100,000. 200,000, 
300,000 miles and more. But even the 
oldest can still get attention — tikilled and 
immediate — should misfortunes of the 
road stop their wheels. Old Wiiiies and 




new go on paying dividends to their owners day 
after day by giving the moat money-earning miles. 

You will nnt invest in a Irurk whner makrr Went 
out of business yesterday or last year. You should 
not invest your money in n truck whose maker is 
likely to go out of business tomorrow or next year. 

The purchase of a White Truck is assurance of con- 
tinuous, sustained transportation of your goods at 
low cost over the greatest number of miles and 
years. And The White Company will be in busi- 
ness tomorrow and next year and the next, as it 
has been during the post twenty-three years. 

Keeping faith with its thousands of owners 
throughout those twenty-three years — boom 
years, war years, panic y^ars — has made 
The White Company the most permanent 
factor in the motor truck industry. 

No White Truck will ever be an orphan. 
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viriee shippers and passengers that it is for 
their iuLeresU to patrosiiae American ship*. 

It is difficult. Admiral Palmer Haled, to 
mate constructive deductions firm our op- 
eiat iuf iitfijrti ±<> loiitf as ihs Eunnaev i; no! 
effectively disposed over trade routes and so 
long as opera! ions are not conducted eco- 
nomically. As we consolidate the routes, and 
make efficient use of the vessels, *e cm get 
a, ical analysis of losses under existing scbed- 
i;n) fho'A when we need lo nuke improve- 
ment, But to conwlidatfflg services no MM< 
tint trade routes will be relinquished. 

As trade improves, the services can be ex- 
panded; but additional tonnage should not 
be put on with a view of maintaining an 
artificially low Kale of freight, which would 
force the National Treasury to pay a still 
larger part of the cost* of transportation ami 
which would have the definite effect o! pre- 
venting the lines from becoming self -sustain- 
mis and therefore salable. 

A mrrchsnt murine without A living rate 
can never be a real merchant marine. Ship- 
pers want stability of rates, regularity and 
permonrncy ol service, but these cannot be 
had by running the vessels at heavy loss. 
Neither can we ignore rate conferences, tr- 
eatise we need them to main tit in stabie rates. 
In the matter of government aid it is- to be 
d that more than money if necessary for 
e$s. There must be a desire of I he peo- 
to favor their own ships, and an interest 
efficient service, "I am confident," the 
'ol said, "thai we eon build up a strong 
permanent merchant marine. This in- 
volves, among other things, however, the 
elimination of changes in policy and personnel, 
changes that have occasioned many of the 
faults for which we have been ctilicued in 
the past. 

'Tf Congress can let it be known in do un- 





til tsloltable terms that it is as strongly sup 
porting our merchanJ marine, IhhIi privately 
and publicly owned, as (he government* of 
foreign Countries are supporting their na- 
tionals in the shipping business, there will be 
no doubt of our success; and private interests 
will noon find encouragement to purchase and 
tjkr over the routes. But there should be 
a very clear announcement of policy so that 
r ,j -tsnc.-ijessc)-' will In- eiiminarud and 
the idea of permanency take it* place." 

In reply to questions from the floor re- 
specting the probabilities of adding to the 
tonnage now in commission in order to meet 
the requirement* of Section 28, the Admiral 
staled rhat on Miy 2'J, ifn: date on which the 
section was to become effective, we could 
have twenty additional vessel* available, In 
the normal course of events, without crowding 
shipyards or increasing wages on repair work, 
we could have an additional 3J ships by July 
31, or a total on that djie of JS vessels. 

Millions Needed for Restoration 

T»BB BALANCE of the 100 necessary 
* would require considerable time and ex- 
penditure, anil the ship* could not be put in 
operation for a period of ten months, and 
only then at an expenditure of approximately 
<lU/*> v.*.'.. Thi-rr iriiEhi be speeding up it 
we were put On a very great emergency basis, 
such as existed during the wt] but ihi« 
would reduce tbe time by only a few month*, 
and the- expenditure would be very much 
more than the $10,000,000. 

tf there is any law an the statute book* 
that will assist out American merchant marine, 
we want to take every advantage of it Hut 
any suggested action should be very carefully 
thought out before it is put into effect, so 
that there may not be just criticism to the 
effect that business is disorganised and that 



tlir reiiults nre nol benefiting the marine. 

The address of Mr. Puwetl ti|ion I he sub- 
ject, "Inland Rail Rates in Relation to Ocean 
Transportation,'' was an imnrc-sting treatment 
of a difficult and technical phase of trans- 
portation, erpresjed in terms thai kvm\? in- 
stant appeal to those to whom the address wo* 
made His explanation of the existence of 
Certain rates bore directly upon various of 
the questions involved in Section JB. Ho go** 
a as m> opinion that instead of applying Sec* 
tion 28, with its indefinite wording, its dis- 
criminating feature-? in iavur uf Canadian 
ports and Canadian traffic as opposed to 
American ports and traffic wholly within the 
United States, it would be better for 
Shipping Board lo concent rale upon the 
smaller ports, to establish an adequate cer- 
tain and permanent transportation service, and 
then sec thai the rales arc competitive with 
Mt*H cfcargnl ii.ni other port*, and by for* 
eign vessefn 

If the board, Mr. Powell observed, is to 
spend {jh, 000,000 the next fiscal year to main- 
tain the American merchant marine, let (his 
amount be spent to demonstrate whether or 
not there can be an arbitrary distribution of 
the export traffic without a corresponding at- 
traction for tbe import Iralhc. 

"1 do not ihink," be said, "that Congress 
intended tbe Merchant Marine Act of 1020 lo 
be merely a medium for setting up exotic 
steamship operations for the primary benefit 
nt the operators and contractors. Further- 
more, an interpretation of Section 28, which 
simply transform lo the ujx-niior- -if American 
ships the cunressiuns granted by the rail car- 
rier* on export and import traffic, at the some 
time forcing a higher acaie of through export 
and import rates, will not benefit the Am erf* 
can public nor enable American manufaclur* 
ers to meet foreign competition." 



Friendship and Foreign Trade 
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y^ENEROCS support of :hr Prudent am! 
I -j- the Secretary of State in their policy 
of friendly negotiation of the Japan- 
ese exclusion question developed in ihc For- 
eign Commerce group session on the after- 
noon of Wednesday. May 7. This session 
was devoted to a diitcussitin of the outstand- 
ing features of foreign trade from thr. stand- 
point of the East, the South, the West and 
the Mid-West. 

Robert Newton Lynch, vice-president of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, dis- 
usfing this subject from the western point Of 
" w, emphaslaing the dependence of the Pa- 
cific states upon oriental trade and the impor- 
tance of an understanding of the Orient, said: 

Von here on the Atlantic have many fotwRn 
loves; hot We ore looklnc out there ujm.hi Llic i'a 
riftr ; and wr havr had the intimate contact over 
a I una fen™!. mid an Inljn-d dr-irr la i-<> WrttStl 
tunucctimi will) tlii* nutter. Ami vet I am 
iraid today that the rout f» actinic rery 
K«ly. or mrrroiogly so, In the fight of that 
in that we tcetn to have a gmX deal of 
iht> anrd prrjuilire jcainsl ttir Orient (hat 

'o not desire the building up in this country 
srrrut nn.i -•rrc.W.V |»i|uila?;«r. that it fn- 
to ritticmJiip. You hear the voices of 
poBttrlans, and the voire* of those who 
ive various prejudice? uf Yean; ud It seems 
anre that thr United Slates or any port of 
should ever ojw-rot" from an altitude of 
We have a very strange situation out 
in which we wish to build up a wall of 
lusifUi around ourvlra., and in fun-so the 
advantages thai we have in out 
unaJ Contacts with the Orient it«ll. 

t ran testify from ihe •tamlprtiKt of 



enlightened business, from the ttandpeant at the 
San Frnncucn Chamber of Com merer, 1 h al hji 
(frail with this question over a lone period, that 
we have no other desire than to deal with the 
Orient on the basin of frirndlincM and goodwill. 

Of cuuree lime is an inevitable prabhem , we 
do not wish to build up a perroanrnt popuUtinn 
in this country which doea not assimilate, and 
it pn't nrrfsaarv to huild it up, hm thr Ihinc 
ihst faces this country b: see we (tains to meet 
that tircpatttkm with hostility and with fear, 
or ire w« sDtim tc meet it with injustice? 

Following this ttalcmcnt Edward A. Fdene. 
of Boston, introduced a resolution urging 
support of the Secretary of State m his efforts 
io deal with this prubliMti by friendly nego- 
tiation, and ifrnouursiiR the .i'itii (ration of the 
gentleman's agreement with Japan. This reso- 
lution was seconded by O, M. Clark, of Fort- 
land. Oregon, and Everett G. Griggs, of Ta- 
cwna. Washington, and was nirrii'M un-mi- 
motudy by the session. A resolution on this 
subject was adopted by the Chamber and is 
printed elsewhere in this issue 

In reviewing Ihc importance of the oriental 
trade lo the United States Mr. Lynch had 
I he ffillnwinu 10 say, especially with regard 
to the part played by the Pacific coast in 
that development: 

Vow I [Toi.i'inrlly helir-vr thut if the United 
States wishes orifntal trade in hs fullest drvrluji- 
ment, it mini operate from the Pacific Coast, 
That don not main that ships max not com* 
In even irralcr nunifx-r lb finish the caltat; It 
doe* not mean thai there ihatl not be rfirrcl 
contact by ships from tlw eautern and louihern 
ports, or even to have the Great La.Le» Mod 



(hljw throuph tjj tlvr u<l-jii«, but, liowrver CH-nl 
tin-, tm tin- ilevrlojimcnt r>( that trade, the devet' 
npment uf our "Teat o.ieniul future raunt come 
from thr farmr ('unit. Asia ib the Krent tutuie 
market of the world. 

Citing America's need for developing 
friendly interttalioiu I relations as tbe aut- 
sUmling feature of forci>{ti trade loday. J-lf. 
Lynch uid: 

We canmil afTord under thnw conditions to 
act any other way hut in the must (riendly 
and -MiijialhrTii triiiiinn him! even he willing 
occasionally to lUmitxler some of our kfLinra, 
u-hirti ore otcasinRKl lorj-Jy by feelings attar 
limn material necessities. 

The object ol diplomacy these <1*)'S U not to 
prntrrt our interests. It b to make peoples of 
the earth frirmily to each other, to be ah|r to 
gat atong with tbe treat scheme of commerre. 

becaklse We have developed into a CtvititatioS 
vi-hfrh lia» made this a neLchhiirhriod world We 
have developed a iltustioa where we am all 
ui-jfc'hbiin in a linnte yard, and We cannot afford 
to be wTans <ri our spirit. 

The mid-west viewpoint was tkfCMflUd by 
Flmtl L, Bateman, president ol the Trans- 
continental Freight Company, Chicago, III., 
who said that within a prriod of two years 
theft had been an increase of approximately 
100 per rent in thr number of members of 
thr Chicago A^ixi,ilii)n of Commerce cii(ps- 
insT if; furr-igii trade Similar esti.uisinri iiml 
improvcnieni in overseas trade ne report rd 
(••Hi! Cisii mi ili, from ln>liarinp>.)li<. Frum 
MiJu-auitTif.' Jtid frnm I'levrhind 

Mr. liateniiin called patticuhr attention 
t« the part played by tran-iporUtion in foreign 
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For passenger carrying, buy a bus; 
not a converted freight truck 



Standard Chatdl 

$4600 

|!v T I'fi mil) ^.Vir.'i ri.i , 

SO far IlO-tnrb 
wheat)***, at Ehtftahn is* 
cludHis Hinff. hirfrfi, 
H lv"""". >i>H J < it. . 
and drcirtc Ihftlki*. Pneur 
in j i ii i Lrri ind d lie 
> (Xlllon.il >■ rtln 



Term* it itemed 




The Pierce* Arrow 
r>Cy1inder Bus Hngine 

Tlifiiil-tn,nunl'Vo[vc,Dual-l[tni*innPirTcc. Arrow 
Hu* Lupine develop* over lOO horwpawn at 2 
tv\ ->lution> p* r mimne. It it «o flexible thiit if "ill 
»cm-|criUe rnfiJtv in hnjh v.iiir 1'roiii a jij..:c iff two 
mile* an hour to maximum upecd. 

Speed of from 45 to 50 miles an henir can he mala* 
r.jTM.I rcadilv, it dviirvd —which rnesm thai h>wcr 
ratei of upecd Jo not tax the engine to the limit. 

The bu« In propelled by a trrmtiTc-fVce Inverted 
iwirm gear drive. The Imvhuau; chauip ha* an un- 
ijmiuIIv nhurt nirniiin radius. 



The ficjtr-ApTiiU' Mm«r Uui rhnmii, fiFinimed in 
two trn'lft* t>l u'rWIbu ie. ii<llt nc, rrmmmlntc ihe dr 
night- win- or pu?-~n<rr rjffe* ni wood or tiert 
bfidira, tfin»itLjj/mrn IK-fmi'mqrT etifimrity upumd. 



Which would make you more pro Ik in p.is- 
senger carrying work? 

A converted four-cylinder motor truck which 
gets under way lumbcringly, which jolts and 
jo unces t h e passenger s, u h i c h c a re e na a n d swa y s, 
which is noisy and vibrates excessively at ordi- 
nary road speeds, which requires frequent gear 
shifting in traffic, which runs up big gasoline 
bills, which is hard to drive and handle? 

Or- 

Tlic modern six-cylinder Pierce- Arrow Motor 
Bus, which accelerates with the agility of a 
powerful touring car, which rides more com' 
fortably than a big limousine, which maintains 
high speeds without swa y i ng or careening, which 
is virtually free from all vibration, which seldom 
requires gear-shilting, which is economical in 
gasoline consumption and which is easy to drive 
and handle? 

Investigate this advanced vehicle, designed 
and built solely for motor bus operation. Let 
us demonstrate it completely at the factory or 
at one of our principal distributing points. 

THE P! ERCE- A R ROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
liufjuto, N. v. 
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trade moving ffum :ln- 
In part, he said: 

Thr middle »Late* have or>ir«J/ofii — ctrmm/nrij 
hi* international aspirations. They ronhdenlfy 
believe that the uw it sot tar rfiitmt when 
ship*' tackle win load the products, of the greai 
valley directly from the port* of the Grrit 
Lakes to many puts of the world. It li not 
unreasonable to assume that the growing pres- 
sure o! on ever-increasing foreign tummna 
from these purti will woo compel a solution 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway 
project, 

• * « * • • ■ ■ 

Merchandise and provisions Irnm thr central 
stateu should not be subject to the vacillating 
fate conditions occasioned liy (he running annn k 
ol distxcH space. Mid-west eaparieri, who rely 
on. ocean carriers' freight contracts, all subject 
to apace cancellation, sailing adjustments, and 
the provisions oi which are subject to total 
eclipse hy the term* of hills of lading, 

are obviously working it a deckled disadvantage 
ft is not generally believed that cundilions will 
improve it The Hague ruk-i are -witched hack 
to the Stale Department and made the subject 
of diplomatic negotiation Would such treat- 
ment not be danceroui u an international 
maty, and is It not fair to tuumc that ihose 
who pay the (might itumld have a Toici in the 
determination of these rules? 

In discussing the eastern point of view 
W. L-'iCoste N'eilson, general sates manager 
of the Norton Company, of Worcester, Mans., 
pointed out the dependence of the eastern 
manufacture ni upon foreign market* for 
manufactured products. The situation of 



those manufacturers engaged in export was 

further stiitct] by the »n*aker at fullows: 

Tht war brought on a (Treat development in 
Europe In all fabricated ankles. They had to 
malic their nnn to a large extent The natural 

development of quality has also tended during 
the war and since the war to equip them 
better. Today I think the Urge nations of 
Europe era wonderfully equipped to manufac- 
ture their own (wb That is going to make It 
much more difficult for American manufacturers 
to export. The American maiiufacturtT must 
fall back on the ud vantages which be- rains 
through nun production Labor here u high, 
but through ntaat production the coat par am 
can be kept low. and the articles can be shipped 
to Europe and Still command a market. 

The outstanding feature of the situation to 
me is that the conditions are becoming mart 
ififikult, that the foreigners arc becoming mure 
efficient, and that our market standi in danger 
ol being taken away from kaV For thai reason 
I think that giving service in Europe Is the proper 
method of holding busloesa. 

Advances Made in South 

THE RAPID industrial development of the 
South, the expansion and improvement of 
its port facilities and its favorable railroad 
situation were emphasized by R. L. McKcllar, 
foreign freight traffic manager of the -.ecu hem 
Railway System, Louisville, Ky 

After reviewing the movement of cocrtmodi- 
lies for eaport through the present channels, 
Mi McKetbr urged "he case of the southern 
routes aa Follows: 
Within our own country we have expended 



millions upon million* on inland water trans- 
portation. The Erie Canal has bwn constructed 
by the Slate of New York at an expense of 
approximately two hundred million dollars to 
afford additional transportation for the port, of 
New York. Our thtrrrnmcnl hai spent millions 
upon million* upon Mississippi Rim improve- 
ments to nBurd adequate and econnmtml trans- 
portation to the Calf. Similar sums have bom 
spent to afford water trunipurtation on the 
Ohio from Pittsburgh to Cairo. 

Other lesser projects ere being advocated, and 
also one of much greater magnitude, which is 
the Ureal Lakes- St. Lawrence Tidewater Canal, 
at a probable expense of half a hilliDn Julian 
to the Coiled State* and Canada. The en* 
and maintenance uf all of thesr immense enter- 
prise* is for the enlargement and improvement 
of our transportation system, and mainly to 
secure additional outlets to the sea, and neces- 
sarily will require several years to comnlrU 
It is all supported by taxation, and 1he wisdom 
of ihe «xp*ns* or iu economic valuu to certain 
section* of our country is not here criticized; 
hut what b pointed out and <<m[thaailrd Is thai 
liy full utilisation of southern ports thr exporters 
and Importers along the Ohio River and In 
rhe Middle West, and particularly in thr highly 
productive Central freight Association territnry, 
reaching up to the Great Lakes, already have 
open to them tor immediate use additional nutlets 
to lite sea by means of well-equipped and un- 
congestcd north-and-*ouih, easy-grade railroads 
open for use tomorrow morning, if you please, 
"•HH mrh market, i- S; Limit. ("Iiiiuku Drtrolt. 
Indianapolis and Cleveland with competitive ser- 
vice and rales and without one dollar ol tauliuii 
to bear other than the currunt transportation 
roles which all shippers have to mi- r I 
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AT THE teuran.e group mr^ing H A. 
J-\ ismilh, ClLiirm.in ui t hr 3 n-i..r,i ncr Ad- 
• ^ viswy CommiiK'i-. Abo presided, de- 
scribed the National Chamber as the largest 
body of organized policyholders among busi- 
ness men in the world and said that its Insur- 
ance Department has endeavored to arouse 
these liusiness men lo prelect ihrir nwn inst- 
ance interests. It has aimed to help these 
policyhcddrrs help themselves Because of 
the "alurt <>f thr Ch:iTrHt-r, thi'w p>lkyhold- 
m ran look to it far impartial information 
and assistance on insurance matters. 

The principal theme of the meeting was. 
Special Insurance Taxes, which Cot. Howard 
Dunham, insurance njnuui«nniet of Con- 
necticut, disniMed from Ihe Mandpoint uf 
the stnle He laid particular emphasis upon 
the Injustice ami inequities of the present 
iwiprnitir mrthnds of taxation :tn<i srrr--,ed 
interest of policyholders in the currsni 
nilency of Ujccs to rise, since ultimately 
special taxes upon insurance companies musl 
be burnt by those who pay premiums In 
demonstrating that insurance is taxed mote 
often and heavier [Fun any n'her kind of 
I m Mr; r-pt'.ikrT out lilnr-J :inmefOUS 

formi of special taxes, licenses and fees which 
ure levied by the various stales, pointing out 
at the same time that the proceeds of them 
are not used in the interest* of policyholders 
alone but for the benefit of all citizens 

'flu- st.-iles ihrmur I 1 , i-. li I v-r- i lull In per- 
form iii st.<t(puig further special Insurancr 
Mxitticin t^tch of uniformity of insurance 
laws is a large hurden, very etpentrve and 
unnecessary. From the viewpoint of the state 
there is a right way to handle the great 
business of insurance and the fhne oughl In 
come whi-ti ihf iniurancc instrtiiticfn nr. h 
uniform law? on taxation. 

The rmur.wce mmpinjei ind the injuring 



public are entitled lo a simple tax (hat is 
uniform and equitable. No insurance com- 
pany, agent, broker or policyholder should 
today practice the policy- uf isolation on such 
an important subject as the rat:itinn of in- 
surance. It fa highly proper and full time 
that .1 movement be initiated for some relief 
Edward E. Rhodes, vice-president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
spoke on "Life Insurance Frolectian and 
Savings as Affected by Special Insurance 
Taxes." As indicative of the extent to which, 
in some of our states, the public is af- 
fected by unfair insurance taxation, he stated 

Therr are, in round numbers,, three hundred 
legal reserve life insurance companies orsahUrrf 
and dning business in the V ruled Stales They 
have uutstandinu more than sixty billion dollars 
of ordinarv insurance and ahoul ■: i-ri tutfrns; 1 1 1 1 1 
lars of industrial insurance. They hold assets 
nf over nine billiun rlcllan There is no section 

of the country into which the beneficent pro- 
tection of life insurance has not been carried, 
and none which has not been benefited try the 
diversified Investment of the policyholders' funds 
l-ife illmranre as *rnrrally conducted b«ir> 
no analogy to the ordinary transactions of i 
commercial enlrrprisc. Its whale sins and pur- 
pose i» mutuality and cooperation, not for the 

purpose of income, profits, dividends or cf;rprjrale 
rcceipti, hut totcly to give to iu policyholders 
imutanre protection at actual cost. 

Using the figures of one fairly large god 
representative company for the year 1*523 , 
the >pr.iker showed th.it the cast of imur- 
itice was increased 8,3 wr cent because of the 
tax which was paid. The laws of the various 
stain under which these Uses upon life 
insurance companies are collected are hope- 
hMsiy confused. litigation hi* been required 
in a number of states in order to determine 
the correct basis of the tax. and will be re- 



quired in a number of other mates. This ha* 
involved, and will continue to involve, & heavy 
outlay by the companies. 

In diicuiiMtLi; 5puL-ial Insurance Taxes from 
the .--i.indpoim n: property H nnnlty in- 
surance. A. I. Vorys, of Columbus, Ohio, 
said ihnt an investigation by thuac win* hnvc 
comforted themselves with the reflection thai 
Ibcir ccprcscnlatives in ibe legislatures have 
felieved them from taxation by transferring 
the burdrn (u the iii!mrance companies will 
show them they have been "hoist liy their 
own pciard , ,f They still pay the tax; and 
if they now paid It directly lo the slate in- 
Kli-ail uf through ihe insurance companies, it 
would be co-iting them a substantially smaller 
annual sum. 

A few days ago I stuped up to the window of 
■ moving-picture show. The sign above thr 
window ttnird (he pure of admission was iifly 
renin, -mrl f passed that amount lo I hp tlekrt 
sclltr She held the ticket and flem.uvleH iivi? 
rents mo« When I railed slterilioii tn the 

sign, she rrpJierl thai the Sve cents was for 
the lax. I was then perfectly conscious lhal I 
was paving fivr cents lo the Government ami 
not to or for ihe show. No propaganda, no 
lecturing, no ^dvcrri-'in? could hsvr the *zmr 
cEfei t T!ir> i< t<ci'n m the reaction of Congress 
now exhibiting such deep ruhcem over ihi-r.- 
taim and a strong determination to repeal Ihcm 
Could the ccinipanlw set forth Iti their poUeln 
Ihe amaunt of the tai and an mil nt of premium 
^jurati'ly ? Tticrr ale perhaps some practical 
rowklerallnna fn the way of life insurance mm 
ponies adopting any such plan. I cannot, how 
ever, see any objections In the way qf fire and 
caauallv iiwurawe W i wj w twlw , I have been toW 
r tun some American companies so segregate the 
prrmhim and las and set inn., im'li .rian.iely 
in policies Issued in some of ihe South American 
republics 

If such a plan is feasible and (s adopted, then 
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Truck Makers for Twenty Years 
Manufacturers for Almost a Hundred 



FDR ninety 'three years the Harvester 
organization has presented a record of 
dependable manufacture and unfailing 
service that has played a great part in 
the progress of this country. And when, 
twenty years ago, motor trucks were 
added to the list of International Harvester 
products this uncqualcd experience was 
immediately available for the development, 
manufacture and service of a motor 
truck worthy of the name it was to bear. 

Three great factories are now devoted ex- 
clusively to the man' 
ufacture of Interna- 
tional Trucks- Each 
year sees the list of 
International own- 
ers grow. Each year 
sees a volume of re- 
peat business that 



Inter minium I Him> Muli Trvtlii art hvill In H»0, 4«.V0. nouo uiul 

Thrrr ■• aim a u«tnl> HprcJ Truck )m [ihkHi up Tn J iSV fuwndi. 
Hum*, ni ..['filurf In * Mfrtay •/ dMMK mJ upbi cf ludui m mrri 

M pile . ii fir I ill .imp t rri llM|WlfUHI l'ui>c\ jnj foMfr "5 r-m- 

*>i ln(frim*ijnml nwwTi hi* ytntr iwn flf hwidiwii <riul iVitUTPn >-f 
■J" Ufafrll ih »Krl< ifcf full tt*§ .if ""T innM, n ■« (lupin*- 

International harvester Company 

OF AMEfliCA 

IW io.HiCNiuAt Art IhipwibI CHICAGO. ILL. 



only a worthy prod tic t can enjoy. Scores 
of nationally known firms have standard- 
ised on Internationals — as many as 1800 
being operated in the service of a single 
company. 

And behind these trucks stands the larg- 
est company-owned service organization 
in the world. More than a hundred Com- 
pany Branches direct the activities of a 
corps of factory-trained Road Engineers 
who inspect at regular intervals every In- 
ternational Truck in use. They prevent 

trouble rather than 
remedy it — they 
assure Internation- 
al owners all the 
service from their 
trucks that the Har- 
vester Company has 
built into them. 



INTERNATIONAL 




FOR LOW-COST HAULIN G 
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a trr peltry on Ohio property, which now re- 
cite* a premium ol J 100, would read something 
like the hallowing. Premium, $95; t*x payable 
id the Slate of Ohio, 54; cost at collecting the 
iu from the insured and paying ii to ihe state, 
SI; taul, $100. li a casualty policy, it would 
be lometbina; Ulut thk: Prrmwra, $W; laa pay- 
able, to I he Slate of Ohio, JJ; cost of collecting 
thr lai from assured and JW) ing It to the state, 
SI. total, JSDO. 

Following, i he adoption of a resolution rela- 
tive to special state insurance taaes, Frank 
Kobe rs on, assistant general counsel of the 
National Board oi Fire Underwriters, spoke 
M iht; ' Certification of Automobile Titles." 
lie cmphasired the growing importance of the 
automobile theft situation, stating the United 
■■' 'f now tus rjftectt million automobile*. 



The I925 production oi cars and trucks was 
more than 4,000.000. There is one auto* 
mobile to every nine persons In the United 

States. 

Approximately 40,000 reported stolen auto- 
mobiles in 28 key cities 1 1 fine in 1Q23, of 
which 2407 were in the convention city of 
Cleveland, show the serious nature of this 
rapidly growing crime. The estimated value 
of the stolen automobiles in the United States 
in J 923 » considerably in wees* of $100,000.- 
000. The remedy for this undesirable situa- 
tion lies in making it irnprarible tor the thief 
to dispose of the stolen automobile. This 
can be done by the enactment of what is 
itimmonly known as a Certificate of Title 
Law Mr. Roberson , a »uggt*4ioct* took form 
In the shape of the resolution printed in full 



elsewhere in thb number of the macarine. 

Inasmuch si the National Chamber had 
never i.ikfji ..k> I».ii:jJ adtfofi ItpdiB tht piin 
ciple of workmen's compensation, although it 
was, through various resolutions, definite]}" 
Committed against, the states entering the 
workmen's compensation business, a rcsoiu- 
tion was passed favoring the principle of 
workmen's compensation 

A resolution relative to taxation of marine 
underwriting profit * was passed unanimously. 
A» the Insurance Advisory Committee had 
previously investigated this subject and the 
Board oi Directors had approved its recom- 
mendation*, the KcMihiJiori! Committee re- 
ferred this to the Board of Directors with the 
request that it receive further study by the 
liLiiuuiiLc Department. 



Questions in the Manufacturer's Mind 



JT'HREE outstanding industrial problrms 
I were presented it tbe group meeting of 
the Department of Manufacture. A. K. 
Young. Mmucti ul Indus-trial Kri.-.l. •»>!.- ol 
rise International Hurvi'stcr Cornpany, spoke 
on "Tbe Obligations of Employer and 
Workers in Successful Production ." 

Mr. Young at the age of li started work 
in st steel plant as a messenger bay and oiler. 
Later he was toll -hand and lever-nun and 
wurkrd in <il hrr liki jobs 'Finn he h.i- <een 
the relations of employer and employes from 
both sides. 

According to Mr. Young, "the human ele- 
ment in industry is the factor of grcareit im« 
port I ftcc" and he feels that "it is highly sig- 
nificant that the largest employer* in America 
should voluntarily, and in a time o-f indus- 
trial peace, formulate and adopt an indus- 
trial -relations platform built upon such a 
iieuljMlii>!i " 

As always, an important link between man- 
agement and worker* it the foreman. He is. 
and will undoubtedly continue to be. one point 
(jf, cijutact and a key-man In maintaining the 
cooperation necessary to su . r- i ll prndu-; 
tion. But the present theory and practice of 
industrial relations conceives a further point 
of contact — the mechanism of employe rep- 
resentation — a contact which give* insulation 
without isolation, one which is living, hu- 
m.intised and vitalised, and one from which 
resulta a far better understanding by each 
of what ii an the other's mind. Such a plan 
has been in operation at the numerous pi ant* 
of the International Harvester Company for 
*ome time, and Mr Young comments upon 
its effectiveness most convincingly: 

Thb ILirvesier plan of employ? represents- 
(tuu was written luto omanlc law with the ill - 
most rare Among rts author" wrrr practical 
business men with a vast fund of erperience and 
tradition in tbc conduct of a loreessful prndur- 
tivr industry. There had hern gathered for them 
a great body el IniormMion rather thoroughly 
'Ovrrine the experience of our own and other 
• ounlrics in efforts to find an industrial -irla- 
lion* Tulsif thai snuld match with modern in- 
oVtrial conditions- The text of this plan appears 
l# have been U sound as the spirit in which it 
was conceived. At least. It ruu been amended 
i.nlv in two unimportant details In this five yean 
of up* and downs uml twists and strains, al- 
though the door tut always Mood wide open 
for any ejnriwlrnrut that ' anybody concerned 
mhtht desire t* offer 

And yet H was not long after the plan had 
been In' operatic* that I t«1t and said thai, in 

■ ., r=.» I'! '-.i ! lhr....s j*v, Ihe 

written ted of tbe plan and trust the kfea and 
ihc p(nn it-H'IS to tin' rjjitit of confidence, of 



good- will and of cooperation I hat il bod prn- 
dttced- 

It a now quite the <usl<i:-.- -. j. rl i In- i.i-hnm 
to be open and frank and inclusive about tht 
main eontroversUI (, .rations of the industrial nt- 
httfama. Only An yean aeo It teemed like a 
boldly progreasis r and even radirni step when ihr 
ilarvestrr Company, in puttinrf Out its Indus- 
trial Council flan, expressly included the ques- 
tions of waufl?. hdiir' jml worltitit; Lumlitirinr 
as subjects for the debate and determination of 
the Works Councils. A bold and a Ions step 
forward, but esperience has proved and Justified 
tbc theory mi which ,t was lake a. 

Nowhere. In all the (one list of questions that 
have btrn decided by Harvester Work* t'nuiidb, 
has the principle and practice of employe repr*. 
aentalton functioned to brtter mutual rrsulls than 
■in >utijm. that used to be ,<Jt*tW( ttWHi 

Curt Methods Pass Away 

THEN the speaker went on to contrast 
conditions under the old and the new idea 
in human relations in industry. 

One lime, out in a western steel wink*, my 
fob was In the rail mill One day a notice went 
op on rhc bulletin hoard savins curtly that. «J. 
irctivc at sueh and such an hour of that day, 
the mill wnubl be shut down until further or- 
ders. Ju*t thai, no more — "until further orders." 

A bunch of uj put together at the luneh hour 
in tbr riggers' shanty; and, of course, we talked 
about thr shutdown. There were almost as many 
theories about the cause of the shutdown as 
there were men in the group. Finally, oar old, 
wise band said he knew the reason. It was be- 
cause we were nuns an inferior coke, and this 
I ul rcL-ultcv! in jjcinlurinfl rails thai wouldn't 
MM up Our shipments had been refined, 
contracts had been canceled and only the Rood 
Lord ktirw when, If ever, the mill would start 
up again 

Personally, I happened lo knnw rhr only res.- 
tun for the shutdown waa the fort that tht 
soaking pits needed to be refined and thai is 
ten days, at the outside, the mill would resume 
operation 1 was, however, old enuutrh to knew 

that I Was loo young for any statement of mine 
to have anv effect cm that hard-boiled hunch, 
nod f kept still 

Well, in tea days the soaking pits were reUned, 
the mill was ready to resume production, and Ihe 
men were called hack — bui not all of theea, for 
cptile a few. and desirable workers at that, had 
moved on rather tbsn hang around waitinu at 
a rate which, for' nil they knew, might never 
•wing opeo again. 

How easy it would have been for the mnnaiie 
tnets) of that eniti Is leave put up a bulletin say- 
ing that ihr mfO would drat down, not until 

fimfirs i>Hrr. ' but u lie ."Mr.ii'r [" 

bt refined; or the foremen cnuld easily have 
passed the word down the liuc that the shut^lown 
would blst only ■ few days. But lhal is not tbr 



way luclnries were run in the days when I 
tucker! a lunch bos and a brass number check. 

A few yean aCr>, when Amcriean agrii ulturr, 
•ud'knly > truck a lone down ifradc and the agri- 
rullurjel implement business went plunging down 
hill thru- brliini) it, si was putt at my |ob to 
liclji in * lir iinliiLjiii', liii'iin - uf putting llir 
trfakej en a big productive orgamiation thai 
was running on the biich gear, During that tat" 
pertrnce I often contraiiled that experience in the 

raj I mill with tbe somewhat comparable Situation 

that was now in hand. 

The Works Council uyt* fully Informed ol 
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their constituents would prefer lo have thr work 
and then the working, day shortened as pro- 
duction was curtailed Weeks und even mnnrhs 
before a plant completed its diminished schedules 
Ihe councils and every employe were notified that, 
under ihc stern compulsion of Im.ijir-i necessity! 
forces must be reduced at many of the plants to 
r; p" tbn1 >\ n ulil iirailiully rnr.in r,u^pe:i-jon 
of operations 

All bands wetf lurnivlii-'l with pntonf "l.itr- 

ments ol thn causes and were asked to restlitrr 
and to keep In (ouch with the plant so that when 
operations wen resumed, they minht be ratted 
li.ui. io th<ir i ii 1 1 - In <ome ptanti individual 
cards were issued to employes statins ihe rea- 
sons for thrlr unrmplnyment and ccimrnenuhiK 
them I n an 1 , 'j'.liti rmployer who nsiqhr be able 

to use their services. 

Another phase of tbe new era of humanized 
relations in industry was presented by James 
E. Kavanagh, SecorwJ VTce*President of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Cnrawny, who 
gpnkr On "Industrial Pensions or the Care of 
Faithful Workers. " 

One nf the natural and first consideration it 
of a pension plan is its cost, and Mr. Esva- 
nagh h&- ihi« to say regarding this point: 

My compuny is frrnLiently a«k(d by btui- 
neas men what a pension system coots, which If 
a ecHid itr.il like a4nni( how much u . i '■■ 
hulld a house, or what b the price of a suit 
of clothes As the roughest kind of a rough 
guide. I can say that any industry which sets 
aside rcaularly e>n< dolbir out uf every one hun- 
dred dollars of payroll will, unless (here be a 
violent ehanga in the value of the dollar, be able 
to provide a talrry adequate pension allowance 
lor all employes who are less than thirty -five 
yrars old when the fund is Alisrled The trou- 
ble is that most industries have already no their 
rOUs a great many men who are loan than 
lhit"v-fisc vc.ii- old, and Ij.rhnl until a Certain 
number ire about read-. f"r pension, or mure 
oflen until tbe informal p.iynii-nt.i that are made 
under tbe Kenefil prlrulrti- «l "tikinrt c^n- ol 
our old and laiihlnl c-mpbywT are mouullne 
lo considerable sums, the question does not 
tome up for active consideration and final set- 
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Suppose^bur Stockholders 




Should Demand 

An Efficiency Expert's 
Report on the Exact 
Condition of the Business 



Would they find capital tied up in poorly balanced stocks — many 
overstocked departments; would production records show up to advan- 
tage? Would the stock turnover be above criticism; would die collec- 
tion records be a matter of pride — and credit losses negligible ? 

f ? 

Wherever there' 's a need for a record — there's a need for the Acme Visible 



THE NATION'S BEST EXECUTIVES 
everywhere — are now getting belter 
returns on their invested capital by 
controlling these vital factors in their busi- 
ness with the aid of Acme Visible Records. 

Sales Managers are uncovering 
new market possibilities and 
directing their sales staffs more 
efficiently, increasing volume 
and lowering sales costs. 

Production Departments are 
using Acme Visible Records for 
a better control— for speeding 
operations, and lowering costs. 

Purchasing Agents find Acme a 
definite means of knowing mar- 
kets and last minute quotations 
— also for setting up a depend- 
able record or stock parts 




Am .tin* CnniroHrJ thirmii tt'tlJi Miwrfum 



requirements with tittle or no clerical assistance. 

Collection Departments find the Acme Visible 
Record System an automatic means of follow- 
ing accounts promptly, thus reducing the 
investment in"accounts rcceivabte'*and increas- 
ing the capital turnover ratio. 

Coft Departments arc getting at 
many hidden "leaks" the stop- 
ping of which often makes a 
substantial reduction in the 
overhead expense. 
In fact , there's not a single busi- 
ness or line of trade which can 
well afford to do without the 
profit-making help and routine 
speed which Acme will supply 
—and without cost. 

A i* anyone of the liiouuintis of users 
t ii yjiur line; ih eir u n usual experiences 
■vitt ptort of interest. 



A Highly Interesting ttmi i'tifittthic Booklet Doling With Pro^t-M^hn^ Records Sent on Request — Use tfte Coupon 




^Visible Records Equipment 
ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 

118 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinoti 

Qffirt* in Mna Pnnctjui Qitwt 



Acme Card Sy*tem Company, 
1 t* South Michigan Ave.. Chita^n 
Hjtv» rwpmcntitiv* rail 

Srnd iVi'ilcU rrcommendatKina by mail on lnnJIiTTfl 
recnrcU. l..i(ti(ilr form, cm Iw.l ) 

Namt. .... .........■.......,<,•■•■>•..•,... 

t/j/rv»* 

0)r 
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Your Silent Partner 
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fC FILE A IKDEX CO. 
it., Cmn Buy. Wit 
UmihtJi, *? S. tridb Jit 



Every shipper Needs 
this Reference Book 



HERE la an Invaluable jrnidr for 
»hiji;>*ra Nr.T u e*t»l'-jt but a 
m tilde (ni*k*t-»ri» n-.nriijnl. r ,r.- 
tuJiiinjr all ih* ififorma.lit.n th« «1viF- 
[i*r rimJn T>r nnijn-r unit «srni>nll- leal 
Mleetlon. packinr. mflnir ant) »rnp- 
Itlns! of i*i .morn toil libi> \* tn Hun- 
dri-iis nf I'W'i ftf enrnciticutco naiVina" 
cmrulacinn* - boiled down into simp)*, 
easy-to- folio" instructions. 

Thla manual lalhs hi?w til nbvrt Ihr rEgtit troa «f 
Ikux. Allow* ttow *a mietl varfoui prwJnrtP na ta li ty 
ami h<m to ml ityt* «f mrftifvlrd ftber btt 

Cwnplrta Ctniv^n'i-fll Aulhrn-itaili-t And raon 
f«l iba aakllM. Writr. leixi 

THE HIMOE ft OAUCH PAPER CO. 

M4 Watt Wat*r »tt*.t. SjiiiIl.1i, Ohk, 



187,000 

business executives like your* 
sf\! :.re reading this number «f 
thf Nation's Business. 
Have you anything to sell to 
this audience? 

[jet our advertising department 
furnish you facts and figures. 

The Nation's Business 

Wanhln&ton 



Unnert. As to these older mvn ■with lime =ri- 
fiee rteonli, the comiuiiy ha* been having its 
nrfe nn credit; and the co>t has been •accomuLatrd. 

When you rttiri- 4 man at sixty rive on a 
paiaiua of say 3400 a jw, the cost to your 
company ts going to be about $3300. ti yon 
had put aride Jjg each year from the time 
that man was twenty-five year* ol aft— had 
chanced it in on tour com sheet m a pan oi the 
current expense ol iiprraLiim — thb money, thin 
S.IJlCjO needed to pay lih hcthiim, u 011 id bavr 
i.i'-n ni'jtlulik rt 1 Lfii^ui (uvt Situc 11 Ios't 

available, and since no 1 urther benefit la to result 
to your company from the payment or that pen- 
sion, *rturate acroiintmit demands tkil the £.1,400 
tfetiil be jet op at once, if the man is now lift v - 
five, there remain ten yean ol active work over 
wtuth this $J,R0O can be accumulated About 
3JO0 a year will do it. If be ii forty-five and 
has twenty jean to go, $12$ a year will do It; 
and so ihe burden decrease!- with evtry ynnr of 
oVcrBuino acs. 

What » the attitude tif the worker*, re- 
garding pensions? Perhaps lite case of on* 
of the railroads u mdu'jtive Thif road nod 
been operating a pension plan for many yean 
— * pba jutt and neemiogiy tatkfftctory; yet 
the employe* aiked the management to insti- 
tute a, contributory plan tine whereby they 
would share in the eitpcrwe. 

Why do the men want a contributory pbm, 

unr whldl they would belp to pay lor? 

Pint of all they want a [tension plan which 
they esn depend upon. They want tu know that 
when they hi-. r ^ tLj-:! lur a rertaln Dumber ol 
year* they can definitely and absolutely rouni 
on the receipt ol a certain income with no 
"by your leave" to a board of directors or inv- 
bodv else. They hiive no lack of coafle h r.ee fa 
macuiiicruent, but they have no aMurance what- 
evtr m to what the cnanageenent mipht he thirty 
yeara hence. Modem induitn- b so interdepen- 
dent, 10 coaapkx, that, thrnu'uh nn lanlt what- 
ei-er of hb own, a man may any day find htm' 
set! out ot a job and hence with no ckiirn, either 
legal or moral, to a loraE-service pen* ton. The 
want-earner mrojirrtk** tbese facta- So one tea- 
aoa these men wasted a <onLributory pemjon wai 
the rtajon of attaint^. 

The contributory plart is worth serious ron- 



jiidemtjan even if only the employes wanL 
ii Km 1 here nrf- orhrr fninU of merit about 
it brought out by Mr. Kavanagh; 

Beyond thhi there is the ureal value ot coop- 
eration, especially Financial cooperation, between 
employer and employe in the attainment ol any 
definite object. There b every inclkatkm that 
the peminn [iroblem will in its eventual solu- 
tion be dealt with by the .uiM cotilriliutioti '-i 
employer and employe. 

One question raised by many uccutiven e 
"Are Asteticaa wcirkiait men willing, especially 
at the younger agra when the peniinn is tar 
away, to contribute to the coil of a retirement 
plan r* In these matters theory and opinion arc 
of smnJl value when wcished asaitut experience. 
) can only say that the contributory petition 
piano which have already been launched m thb 
eoaBtry have been not only accepted by the 
nafre-eajner, but in many rases w'h rilraorili- 
nary enlbusiasm and unanimity. 

Mr Kaviinjch Lielirvt;?. that the pension 
plan in industry is here to stay and will be- 
come more fmthft. He sum* up the luhjeet 
as fulluwj; 

1. Pcn»iimt. are not coatJy. Delay it. 

2. Whether you have a pension plan or 
not., begin setting up a reserve now. 

Whether you have a pension plan or coi, 
rarpfuily cmisi<Err allowing your employes tn 
contribute. 

4 beware of calculations bated on pub- 
lished annuity rates. 

5. Place no dependence whatever on calcu- 
lations' of probable withdrawal Erom iiervice. 

6. Avoid pension plans based on final 
salary. 

7. And most important of all. if you bsvc 
.1 pension pjjin, find out through expert ac- 
tuarial advice how it stand* nnancialiy. If 
yog have nut j pension pU", hml out ihnmpb 
rxprrt actuarial advice the probible future 
Lout before you start one. 

The ulh«.-i ■ipr-aki-r of the ttn'cl inj? was I>r 
George K. Burgess, Director of the Bureau 
of Standards of the Department of Cunv 
merur, who drscribed ,, 'l"he > Lin pith cat ion of 
rln- l_,m rrnrrn nl " fun h.i.ci." 



Recent Tendencies in Distribution 

PRESENT 
the Unite 
of knowl 



coufuftiou iii distribution iu 
ted States and the evident lack 
rlcdjre amoap; dL«tribuiors con- 
cerning some factors which are so clearly 
interlinked with their hussnci-sos madr> timely 
and appropriate the list of subjects which 
went discussed at the group meeting of the 
Domestic Distribution Department. 

In opening this meeting, A. Lincoln Filene, 
a director of the National Chamber, who pre- 
sided in the absence of Theodore f. Whir- 
m.ir-h, <bitfmari ui 'hi- iJnr-n-.-tir [ir-ti i t ml khi 
Departnicnt. Committee, gave n brief outline 
of the importance of present-day problems 
1. 'j ri iron tine, all dislribulorK outlininu, in short, 
the work the department has been enrryinft on 
during the tiqjit year. 

Edward A Filene. of Boston, read a paper 
on "Coming Changes in Distribution/' He 
pointed out that the competition in production 
has developed to such a degree thai the pro- 
ducer* will be forced to pay merauing atten- 
tion to the cost of distribution, realfang 
more definitely now that the most successful 
producer will be the one whose goods reach 
the ultimate 
price, quality 

modify now double* in price between pro- 
duction cost and retail selling price and it 
was strongly emphasized liy Mr. Filene thai 
efficiency in ibstribution lies in maxi selling — 
just as efficiency in producing, with Corres- 
ponding economy, Iks in mass production 



urner at the loweist retail 
idcrcd- The average enm- 



Mr. Filene advocated the organisation of 
chain department stores to reduce the cost 
of distribution and meet the growing com- 
petition of ordinary chnin stores. Out of 
such an organisation should come true mast 
liuyrng — buying on an adequate scale the out- 
put of a mas* product ion When get r< 'ill 
mass buying, the tone eni ration of a single 
manufacturer's business in just a few very 
large retail organisation*, It will enable bin 
to make up only what the retailers want 
made up — will agree to buy and have scien- 
tifically determined what can be resold to 
their customers. In this manner the manu- 
fncturer and retailer will be able to coop- 
erate and plan together M diminish Ihe irregu- 
larity of production in the costly succcn- 
-i<m of alternate "rush seasons" and "dull 
seasons." 

In conclusion Mr. Filene predicted that 
under mass produrtinn and mass distribution 
higher standardi of wages will Ik maintained, 
fm it will be thr most profitable to the 
producer that the reduction in price should 
came oul o'. ihe elimination of the middle- 
men soil the p:r-i-ui wnMrfulnesj. of pro- 
duction and distribution, not out of salaries 
arirl wages — that is. thnt it will be most 
profitable to prewrvc Ihe buying power of 
the masses. 

"Principles and Pronress in Cooperative 
Marketing" was the subjeil «f the- addtrst 
by Moyd S. Tennry, assistant chief of the 
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Ureau of Agricultural Ecnnomi.:* of ihr 
icpurtmenl nl Agriculture. He explained 
'oat the farmer cannot solve bii marketing 
IWlMetna by individual effort; neither it a 
fooperritive market a panacea tor til litm- 
us difficulties. Mr. Tenney pointed out 
'bat the farmer is essentially n. manufacturer 
i* confronted by the same marbeiinc 
Prorilerrw as the manufacturer of any other 
Product; that lit has the same right to con- 
'rot and solve economic questions as have any 
other business men. Individual effort cannot 
"olve them and ([roup action is therefore 
accessary. j t j -S nt) ^ ^jy necessary Lh4t. the 
tljlit of the farmer to organize be accepted 
[nor.-iUy, but that this right be recognised 
' law. 

In cqtKtu&ion he slated that the esMtitfeb 
•f successful cooperation, include organization 
*}onj{ commodity lines, the obtaining of sufli- 
tu»naj(e definitely secured by legal con- 
™cu r ihe H:curui|( of honest business ad- 
Sttlnisrratorj, complete and sarkfactory fiaan- 
Wag plan, and the incorporation into the 
^rjtil, hfmr 01 it Ivw rnoprr.it iv method 

The third speaker of the session was Lew 
num., managing director of the National Re- 
tail Dry Gooth Association, New York, who 
'iisswl Lrittfy the present and pending \e$- 
lotion .ilfecting dintribmorn, 

said tlwt many opinion* have been 
'"JpresiHsd IU to the right or wrong of the 
ftttuudc f ,f t nc Federal Government an pth- 
C , J[ ro,Tl ^ fa " 1 plaintf. issued by the Fc«f- 
^1 Trnrte Commission,, suits instituted by the 
P*PBttm«Et of Ju&n'ce and decisions rendered 
«y tbc District, Circuit and Supreme Courts 
*' [ hf United Suttt, that any opinion which 
** might express as an individual would be 
'"P^-crogntory. His impression, however, 
« that in ihr recent past at least the actual 
L™f, °f law or even the judicial decisions 
™sed upnn thr law nam to lie of less im- 
rtance than the quettkKl as to who admin- 
ecs thr Uw — as to who decided upon wh.u 
'"its n n to be broujfht and how these suits 
pj he presented 
A chntiirc frnm a prejudiced or indifferent or 
Uu [jrrhap< linf'f rupuloui admini<irainr u. 
g who i> enlightened, fair and honorable 
a y bring us hope; but even so we cannot 
conceal from mirselve* thf •Lmm-' uf a relapse 
•5 ^""ditions which .art literally inmlruM.- 
»ir, Hariri laid siKrLn] emphasis on the neces- 
busincss men acquainting the 



wai 



■ -si;* 

Me 
suit 



«nh pro]*,.,,-,! 1,.,-Kbtimi which ifletied ibeir 
JUsmess and urged them to put forth every 
'tort wriJi the virw <if aiding our IrgiaJntors 
,|t, '- , nniiiiiiii tin: vnlue or worthlessness of 
"f»y l-m-inj.,,.,! IcgisLnivp action. 

l »t concluding address before the group 
was delivered by F. M. Fetter, vice- 
f^««3eat of the 



velon 



Society lor Elrctrical Pe. 
prrn'rn wh-i <poke on "The N'red of a 
■WfcWjnt" Censua." 

j ne «l » «eo*u* uf dbiribuinn contrived 
i ~* s»nte sis ihr icn*u. tit munu- 

tur*"***! *■ J ,rrseat W •«*" 1 o™-sided pk- 
*t3lfn u" r '" h ' nr ^ ul niiinur.ii tuTiiie and of 
* know how m»ny mines, how many 
tlhul^: ,1Uln - v r»flKMiaa w* have fn the 
ul w**. We collect rteularlv and daadfy 
25 number M farm* inj loroU. but we do 
J *EilS?*' * crt 'f»l*l>" in any trade bow many 
u" i, ,: ani1 r rt*Her» thrrt ar* We (attic 
w, ,1 •' J '"-" J| of dlstrftrtJtltin, but 

lot-,!' n,tl llm, w Ul |,lr lut« on hnw man'. 

IhTr ! " " ,h,,rt llhl I'^i.kIujM, vv, 1km that 

tloif *' C '* 1 ' of »*»«. « foodstutfi, or 

«Btuw!ius ""T"*/ 7 . purveyors of ihcse 

Qttv ..m ?■ Iht l0 *' draleit, shoe rtorts, rro- 
' an " iloihifvj titires 

oj" lb 5 discussion which (olbwed the fore- 
8 *<WreHes con>ideraljlc interest was dis- 
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"The Old Union Trust 

wiK always be our Bank— " 

When you select a banking home for your business, you twt 
up ,i rebtion^hip of long standing ami unusual intiniiic> . To 
become allied with experienced financial advisors genuinely 
interested in his success is one of the first aims of every iar- 
5ighted man of affair-. 

"We concnitijl.ite ourselves," writes ilie head d a Urge 
rorTKirrnion for which this Bank recently worked out 
■ financial pregram^upon the wise and able counsel 
we have enjoyed hi thia matter. We ngn ourselvoa with 
^reat respect .* 

"The old Union Tniai Company will >dwriy» Iv? our 
Bank." writ« ;i Chic.kRo business man who has moved 
into another state. "The guidance our boys received 
when they bad savings accounts with you is proving 
its worth now that they arc in business." 

Every such instance where we have been able to help a con* 
cem or individual make a larger success, gives our officers a 
new inspiration to be of service. As one of Chicago'* oldest 
and roost favorably known commercial banks we invite you to 
acquaint yourself with the spirit of the Union Tru«-t Company , 
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UNION TRUST 

COMPANY 

CHICAGO 

Fp.i [»l R1I -* U KA wm. is. < :h 0 iTT7,im of i!h: IW.J MARK * A. WltFU-Fh. F'rnlttrtH 
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Manchuria 

Where East Meets West 

Modern machinery and methods, imported from West- 
ern countries* particuJariy from the United States, have 
greatly fwcclcmtcd the commercial and industrial ad- 
vancement of Manchuria 



Sufjcfri*! iif ih.t enpf *t 
WaUtn. Mj hi .'iii :.t 



Manchuria, comprising the Three 
Eastern Province* of China, has e 
very fertile soU. extensive cool and 
iron deposits and rich timber re- 
sources. It has tin area of 3cn.000 
square miles, with a population ni 
about 2f ,000.000. 

The South Manchuria Railway h 
the chief factor tn Manchurian de- 
velopment. The railway is of stand- 
ard guagc, with practically an nil- 
American equipment, patterned after 
the leading American and Canadian 
roods. Its fast through train br> 
tween Dairen and Changchun, the 
"South Manchuria Express." hj* 
been cillcd the "'Twentieth G.-nlury 
Lim.tcd of the Far Cast," 

This railway company has develop- 
ed and equipped the fine modem port 



, and «oui 



'-'.v I i"n I'lmiirti M.m.-Wu 
in'i'H H'urvii'i J I, ipiiiu u •.ni.i'ij.ivij- 
mw m Etmfit «nj Ac I [»imf 'turn 




of Dairen, the second largest port ot 
China, ranking next tn Shanghai in 
volume of its foreign trade; it operates 
the Fushun Cr-al Mines and tlx 1 An- 
shan Seed Works; it conducts the Ya- 
mato chain of large Western-style 
hotels in Manchuria and Chosen 
(Korea): it has established scores of 
schools and playgrounds, hospitals 
and libraries, and several Agricultural 
experiment stations and research in- 
stitutes. 

Manchuria is a growing market for 
American goods, chiefly manufac- 
tured articles and machinery'. It 
produces many raw materia- la of in- 
terest to American buyers. 

For detailed information, appiy to 
tip New York ojjfct. 

Mum huriu in Motion Pictures 

TJw AZrw York offit* of the South Manchuria 
Rattwuy Gwnpany fur ittc ivi-Js rv n.rd* 
x/iiTit'in/ thr intt-imirx^ltd Oriental lift and 
modern rir.tLtpmrnl oj Manchuria. Thu 
/ilm, rtquinni about a hitj-fwjr to .i/irti , u ill 
h* tent to ortoruztttkMV ar tocittitJ fit* of 
thartt, acrpt (rtintftoruuwn epji, If :cu 
Willi to tvrraw thu film or if ytxi u iih ftm 
tsittet liUtubitr cancer rung Maruhuria and 
Ctattn (Kctm). trriu to South Manchuria 
/{iiifury Co., I i t Broadway, Aen> York City. 

Yovr Host and Guide 



South Manchuria 
<d railway © 



played by those present, tt wa* said » 
distuijiibfl iht! address of Mr. Kilene that ce- 
tailen ore doing a mare efficient Jab of mer- 
diandisiti|J U tunc focf. on and that *etvjf< 
will continue to be "the backbone of a retail 
busumL li ira generally agreed in the cKs- 
(o*sion on "cooperative marketing*' that mow 
intelligently directed agriculture results from 
that farm of jelling. 



Common Problems 
of Raw Materials 

fTlETE GROWING importance in industrial 
1 and social life of industries producing 
*■ raw materials from natural resource* and 
the common problems which grow out of (hi* 
increased importance, were the general theme 
of the group meeting of the representatives 
of Natural Resource Industries. 

The chairman, Mr Milton t*,. Maicuse, »l 
Richmond, Va., a. director of rhc Chamber, 
emphasized the importance ni nntm-al re- 
source* by poinling out lhat the source of 
all wealth was natural resources and that 
man's activities were in putting Ihese in form 
for fait use and that burdens plated upon 
these industries ultima) ely parsed on to the 
public 

Referring to the Specific program of ihe 
afternoon, the chairman stated that it had 
been developed to cover some common prob- 
lems of natural resource industries, premi 
nent amuitg which were Government Control 
of Natural Resources, Taxation and Trade 
Association Activities. The chairman asked 
Richard F. Grant, of Cleveland. viL'e-prt^i'itirii 
of tbs M. A. Karmi Company, and a di- 
rector of the National Chamber, to introduce 
Che ftm spe.iL-.-: J.irr.r? K Garlielil, ^rrrriary 
of Interior undrr President Roosevelt. 

In hi* addreu on "Government Control of 
Natural Resource*" Mr. Garfield showed how 
recent was the feeling that Government had 
any concern in the problem. 

Coming to a pending question. Mu*cle 
Shoals, Mr. Garfield said: 

The way I he GdVmtnmrftt run hern seeltlni! In 
dovtiop the riowcr la Hut; Tn« (}ov<riinient tad* 
tn enntrol the (teat reservoir sites, romtrwt the 
greater majority ol the projects, as It has in 
ttie ftetkn.atiun ^ni t, jrid then lens* oul Ik 
an exlsdiiR corporation, If It be a power cm 
I > i ii-.. or J it !m- i munLcipalitv. if it neeili liltH 
or heat, those rljthti, to the end that there may- 
be an orderly development and a wise use. at 
rites tyfiirh »fe roaslstrnt with wormmy anil at 
the same lime profit, so that the entire covnniu 
city and alt the residents who ire (ed by th.it 
WHmsfrnd on Iw^'e enual bcncfll* from the dev*l- 
oiiraent of these resotireeL 

That b why t have uii|n»-4vj (hi- hill in r.n;- 
Krefts veekituj to tfim In Hie Fotii corporaliort 
Mu*rtr Shflals, bcaiM that b ramniy to every 
priiHipte that w* htvt been contending lor for 
the but twenty years. As the mult of thrs 
•wniv year- ->f rarrtul study, ii I tnH > cm, til* 
Power Act waa adopted by Consms. 

rnntrary to ihese principles, one nirjionilon 
>eeka lo acquire under the hill known aa the 
Mtttdt Shaab Act, pasaed by the Rouse, and 
now in the Senate, the powrr development ot 
Mum: If Sttoals. a development that runs up into 
nearly itOO.iWO harvpciwer. All that I he Fnnl 
corporation jjrrres to use lor Ihe alleurd maoufar- 
ture of nitrate and of fertiliirr Is lOO.OOt) hon*- 
power, leavirtK to itself the use of all (he hat- 
ant* of ttajooo to 700.000 horsepower witlsool 
set or hindrance, wiihout rerulaiion by state or 
nation. Thit is contrary to the wise use of 
a resourre lhat behtnp to ill the people ol thai 
southland. 

Power development Ii Ifke witrr drvrlo|imeul 
l- r i 'In' a.lIi-i -IrVcluiimni! mujrt be trrnlw! 4» 
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* whole; *cconr), the distribution of power nrvicr 
proem rtiuriil iuns run-- inn liuntln-ils ol mile-, 

^ itw jean, apo it i.ould be curled onk 

• few mTltsL Therefore, In the distribution ol 

J»W«r, government, cilhrr "1 the nation or of 
ihr itiitp, mtm take into euiuidcration the are.t 
possible consumption ; and when U*ey an 
Braining a great right tu M isirfividiial to de- 
velop poww, they ibrjuW see to it that the «l- 
Ihe tm of rluinbiition is considered before the 
ngata axe irrartl«t under Iii'itim in j. tumpnii-, 
or to an individual for thr ile n-kijiriient qi rtin; 
v«'\'.vt 

Ureiar, the STeal natural resource indus- 
tries, «ui:h n» metal mining, lumber, cool, oil. 
etc., tu take joint action on (mat ion, Paul 
Anmiuijc, of .S r w York dt ve I0J.M.-1 1 In uiej 
along the following lines: 

The first outstanding charaelfrislic or such 
interests as mining, oil, gas, timber, is that 
tbey nrr basic and underly our entire indus- 
trial life. ,\ t ai levied upon the heart of in- 
dustry affects every mm. woman and child, 
because in its last' analysis i lu » nothing 
juure lhan an added cost. It must eventually 
uc passed on hy the industry either in the 
farm of higher prices or curtailed produchciti 
The legislatures do not. naliae ibis lu then 
Wvocacy of super- taxation of natural re- 
•ourcri 

. A problem common to the natural resource 
iniUiBt.ries thai are "exhausting" nr "waatme"' 
in character <tith u oil, coal, limber, gas, js 
jwitaf " depict ioti." The using tip of such 
natural resources in the process of convening 
tnetn. into raw materials is clearly a loss of 
<: »pirnt. which should be deducted in detenu in- 
ln S in income, but the Supreme Court of 
'oe United States declared otherwise. II 
that question came up anew before the Su- 
preme Court, in the speaker's judpiirnt it 
^titilrl reverse itself lor the principle ot 
depletion" n now well embodied in our in- 
come tax law*, although it is not freneraJrv 
understood bv the public or by the hariila- 
turev 

Seed National Reserves 

ANOTHEfi peculiar charactcristk of the 
* natural resotirrr industries i- thiH it is 
necessary for them tu maintain large "re- 
■*rve.," f nr | urKe . Ma [ r production under mod- 
ern busmess conditions. The states Live tewed 
**P«n these Urge reserves for the purpose of 
** u 'ioti. They tax them as if they were pres- 
™ ! existing values whirh should pay their 
, , ,r of the burdens. Thcv .m not presei 



. — M.v.n.,^. r.renot present *x- 

5™* valuea. They are remote contingencies 
tnj , may not mined until many years from 

a 7m ^ '"cons in Geological Survey prepared 
It * , Bll " wm K 'he muhiple , pyramiding ef- 
of taxation upon an ore body which can 
4i - J' mwer ' tor a number of yeara. It 
* J Ws that at .1 pci cetit tji-.-i a year the ore 
"n , " rIes '" *™l would yield no pvolit M -in 

are i" iiS BntI >T| ycar * flcr yeu t4Xt * 
"ri'ied upd,, lf j valorem system upon 

ln «w or* reserves. 



Th 



r»c com mo n dangers thai confront these 

hrsi t t *' K 'y c ** " e v, r> srri( " ,% In lh '' 
♦ ptace, there L< ilart(«?r of super-taxation 

lion r» tBIOliwt - A flagrant case i« the ac- 

mom M;r >neso(ii. ubich secured an amend- 

. m 'o Tfir* Cortttftutiori bv which it could 

™"^ s at an excessive rate— SO per cent 

B? ft a ^ 



Not satisfied with that, in 
ix^-t'i j cv ' cf1 U P° 51 ,llr mine*, an occupation 
"" a tax upon the privileat of 



l r»d «h™ wa>: ^Pef-tKtttJon, levied ewer 
and ,|, V ""^ in addilion to ail other taxe«: 
«<«tiv,t * t Mid ?0 = <n e y w« perfectly 
h»a f 1 - The Supreme Court 

'bat it U perfectly Jeial for the 
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Allow u> to aend you thin 
book. You will find it 
ntereating »nd helpful. 



There are many kindc of steel, come are tough, home 
glass hard, some resistant to pressure, some to shock, 
some to abraaiort. Efficiency cornea in selecting the 
particular nte*l suited to the work which it *ha]l be 
called upon to perform. 

Fronts are based on uninterrupted opcrationa. When 
a man buys a machine nnd puts it to work he counts 
on that machine to work without breaking down or 
unduly wearing out. A machine is not apt to break 
down if th* wearing parti subject to the greatest stress 
and strain and abrasion are made of the proper steel; 
the proper steel is available, and economy demands 
its use. 

Our 181 years of experience is at your service. The steel 
you require can be obtained. If your engineers and 
our steel experts put their heads together lessened cost 
and greater profit will result. Scarcely a day passes 
that some of our engineers do not make specific appli- 
cations which prove to be money-saving- 

The booklet, "Putting the Right Steel on the Job," 
sets forth a number of these applications. 



Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 

30 Church Street 
New York 
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DAHLSTROM 



BUILDING CONFIDENCE 

We l>elieve that the responsibility and integrity of 
business is best reflected by the sincerity ot intent to 
niamiucttire a product and render a service which 
inspires confidence. 

Founded on these ideals and with twenty years of 
experience, we have constructed a background to this 
business which is worthy of your recognition. May 
we demonstrate our ability to serve you? 
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u:turers of Conduo-Base, Dahlstrom {Tht Spgci- 
wdard) Mttal Door Elevator Fronts and Interior 



Dahlstrom metallic Door Company 

JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
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IT TELESCOPES 



How You Can Enlarge Your 
Office Over Night 

With Tclesco Partition you can make small offices large or Urge office's 
Hmall. Without the toss of business time, you an arrange ynur 
walls to §uit your convenience. 

Tetcsco Parti Don » i wood and glass office partition, erected entirely 
with screw >, that hold it solid as a ruck, but 
that erufi'c tt to be moved with only the aid of 
a screw -driver. 

It wilt fit any height ceding from seven to 
thirteen feet or more. 

Its movahihty .»nj beautiful cabinet finish have 
made it standard in thousands of induttru'i j!! 
over the country. Write for catalog 



Omen 
Partition 

Company 

kM UUTII «IM IBM 

26 GftAf+Q ST. 
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legislator to single out ft particular indus- 
try and levy not only e*ces> taws upon it 
but super-taxation upon tbem in addition 
without any justilkoJKm or reason, There we 
have a real danger. 

Another problem common to natural re- 
source industries, that of trade associations, 
was discussed by Goldthwaite H. Dorr, 

Trade Associations Problem 

OOME of the particular facts common 
" natural resource industries which have a clt" 
reset bearing on trade .uxKi.it ioti activities are: 

1. Natural resource industries: are wasting in- 
dustries. In mih inihrMrir'* whrnr iron^-TVa- 
fion of natural resources is of prime impof- 
ttneft, the trade organizations hate been and 
can be of service in the interchange of tcrh- 
nical information, so that the best available 
practices shall prevail, and that there shall 
nut lie those recurrent extremes of over-sup- 
ply and shortage. 

2. There are multitudes of owning and pro- 
ducing units scattered over an enormous terri- 
tory, often remote from market, and bavins 
little opportunity to gauge market condition-'! 
conrdly unkv the facts of the industry as 
a whole can be collected and disseminated 
among tbem through trade association ac- 
tivities, 

3. There is, it is probabte, keener and 
fiercer compel it inn in natural resource in 
dowries than in any other industries of the 
United States. Trade association* jn these 
industries can periurm a vrry definite set- 
vice in gathering and keeping before the pub- 
lic the facts as to their cu;ii[M-tic ive nature. 

4. Trade assoriat ions can keep before the 
public the fact that the products of natural 
resource industries ire standardised articles 
which under normal economic laws are bound 
to sell at uniform prices at the same time in 
the same market. 

Prices Regulate Activity 

TRADE associations can emphasize i ha* 
important economic fart ; that the margin 
of differences in return* nf difiVrmi >ipr rations 
is due to varying physical characteristics, and 
that the normal competitive price for the 
product of a natural resource industry i* a 
price high enough in attract and keep in hu^j- 
ness enough producers lo mcel the needs of 
the i-*irnmunitv 



Labor Supply Factors In 
Immigration 

THE PROGRAM of the Civic Develop- 
ment Group Session dealt with the prob- 
- able effects of the policy of restriction of 
immigration and the adjustment of business to 
the condition which ;hi? policy will create. 
The last subject on the program, that on 
which diteussion was invited, was "Mow Far 
Can Machinery and a Better Use of Our Pres- 
ent L.<ti>jt supply t>ff*el Limitation of Immi- 
gration?" The preceding subjects led up to 
■Jus — gave a background which aided in its 
discussion. 

R. Coodwyn Rhelt, the chairman of the 
meeting, gave the keynote hy emphasising tb* 
importance of citizenship, saying. 

When America rh rnnreivrd ihnt trui? liberty 
meant self-government, they actually meant an 
equal rtjtht to make the laws which should fov- 
rrn mm intone ihesr associate*, to flftermine wlw> 
should administer and interpret then* law*. This 

.i i- l ■ important n-, thill they should be Kuarali- 
teed rijual protection under those Uw». Liberty 
and the puisuil u( happine** involve health, the 
home. t! i; i! . 'ir lb* development of one** 
faculties, and opportunity to receive the reward 
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of his effort* hi Audi form that br can transmit 

*» to hit household — urtjuiritton Clt property. 

Therefore, dir firsi [lnililam with nrspccl to the 
"liroignnH b how wo arc gfiirut to tnfrtrm him a> 
to the benofiti of our form of government, hour 
make him, as well as the nntli-r-imni Wulbi 
l«at if Irm rountry in 1o continue, every riluten 
imm contribute iritnelhing 10 its hrttemienl, nnL 
only ihniueh the payment of Hub and ihrrjugh 
required aervice, but abo Ihrouith voluntary Ntr- 
v'a^-^ervice rendered Ihruuith uruanuaitkuM Uke 
the Chamber n| Mimmcttt of ihr United Stale*, 
through the Youlic Men's Christian AuMidm inn. 
civk uncanlulHim. snrtil tetvie* organizations. 
It is Kfvtrc thai measures the tfitkliVf of 

our citlKcoship. Therefore, I Lhink we vhnutd be- 
pn ou* cmnideraiina of the immigrant from ihat 
angle. 

Six Recommendation 5 Made 

JOHN" W. OT.EARY, chairman of lie Lmtai- 
ration Commitirr, presented its cooclusioft^ 
I'nnted copies of it* report and recommends 
I'ont ts;n! been distributed to tin? delegate*. 
™e quoted (he fix recommendations as given 
in the pamphlet arid showed that with Iwn ex- 
ception* they wen ernrmdir.fi in ibe hills 
tften befure ihe rongre.isional conferees. He 

Wjrile reaKrminu our belief in tbe wbdom pf 
rcu lrtMinn ,,i iminiuriktiiin durum the period of 
"OfM rradjimtmenl and «tahiliralion by Uw ptr- 
"tttaft system mm m Jurw, we again assart thai 

1. Prrmanent law should Ijc hosed on phyri- 
r "l. mental and mural unndarib of the IminJ- 
Pani rather than «n .uliitrarv jwrcettUge of tow* 
previotii intlui 

J. That, our detlrc beinR In rmjir'ivi- l In- quality 
•f our r itlzenry. tbe iiotutarrfi set by chit tmmi- 
Station Uw shall he as high u or higher th»o our 
rl ls| ine, jvtr.isr 

V Tint, while mil rciimjubihijiK our unques- 
tioned ri^lit to determine who ihiilt mid whu ntia.ll 
r, "( be admitted, wr trtognier lhat we cannot 
P*°frtll without friendly foreign relation* and 
WW therefore the method of eirciusJon of thole 
Bn * coming under the gener*! Uw shall b* such m 
« eotnwnie to tar iu p^ible the friendK feel- 
Mi of «och rtallnir 

That the bill now j»ruilm>; ihouM provide 
'or derimte limit of not le» than three, or more 
"inn «vb, yean, and should provide for meant of 
•tttdy of prwtnt bw 

Grunted that we are to hnve a drastic limii.i- 
''on on irnmifration, there are two questions 
l * be considered : first, the part now played in 
0u » social and industrial lift? by immigrants— 
*° tlmt we may un- 3i-i •. i .in- 1 \h- ■ /<■ antl jls- 
l ^rr nf the problem of rcndjuMtneni whkh 
r onfronis us; second, the means at haw I fen 
[Maintaining ourproductivity with a decreased 
«r»or (.u^ply. I hr lir>t was prrienn-il by Dr 
'-'iward A. Steiner. of Grinnell. Iowa 

Wi Stoiner lives for half the year in a 
JliBall rnllcffe town of the middle west, whrnc 
°* » in close contact with the problems af 
■J* American agricultural community, and ior 
months on ihe east side of New Vorit. 
wherp He w <n constant contact with the alico 
colonics Of ihr MeLrtipolis. To him tbe que*- 
'u»n nf immigration restriction is of first im- 
l^njirur. not «>dy u» Amerka but to the Oid 
World as welt; and Ixcautw of in importance 
h > the ()|,| Wtirlil. atiin u! iiuTieftanttCI bi HI 

Many Factors Chunged 

J-jE SEES In the prncticatly unreslriited im- 
mtfnmtiori nf the put a safety valve whirih 
" 0w will be. f ar fat effective. "Emigritlon 
W Om United States," he said, "was associated 
'n the Old World with the hopes of the masses 
l the people for wrll beinj- It oiferr*i re- 
J^J from poverty and oppression and long 
■S* PoitticaJ and social revolution*. 
. I" the fniled Slate'."' he said, "rmmijrra- 
was lurgtly associated with the idea of 
,k! fk ' v ' rl "l'ment of the natural resources of 
,n « "mntry. Bui even before the advent of 



Saving 81% Labor Cost 
In Home Construction 

* Ernest PetirmN. Contractor, ROCKFORP. |U- 

l,Am .ImtwJ In mn *uJi'f»«f CrniU Rrpori) 

THE cairM homo- bulkier icryctniies carefully 
eirrj item in rhe new-linrnr liuilvul. 

So much for excavation and foundation . . . 
hasemenf, uullu arul drivewiri . . . rhimtlr}* and 
Arcplaee . . . putnr . . - plumbing, heating and elec- 
trical fixture* . . . lumber— a mush Jar later an ttuM 
lifts* if.-- . > . 

Can the*e amounts be trimmed a little wit bout 
aacaficing the dimt rnif>i>rtjnt re^utrtmenr of hnine 
Ituililihtf' -»iuriiy roaaTroeiion? 

The problem narrow* down, finally, to the selec- 
tion of dependable hembcr— trio*n lumber.^ By tra 
use the builder reduce* hi* labor bill in a minimum, 
with the assurance of further aaving in having a 
borne of maafanum inveatnwni value. 

For fourteen year* Mr. Ernest Peterson^ of Mock* 
ford, lit, ha» been » buitdlrtg contractor, ami m 
thai period uf eipeskaca he ha* ulmerved at firnt 
hand the torn true tk>n value and economy of goo<t 
turobcr. 

"I ban llnp *iir*d at ihe liiahot quality in both 
malaria] kml vYirtiinanihtp," Uf. PettnwiE itnimt. 
"Pat aartaa tl» 1*« Uim ;nn Ihr *vp*mhrr uml 
,jiui]ity t< my fob* hav* botfi cnnaij*r*bh < inipnrrwl, <ln» 
b> nqt u*i=< Uuta-Bdl anaaW «aabuiT«l p. 

"Mono) tr-» fuln«r»U»1i arad* boniai fit <iaat Yr tUtaen 
rooota. rtuuuiui trots SS.009 td SI v.(W) In T*l«a, t awnwc 
ten fcotnea a yew. omUmt an anoa* -J. IS.OOD, in wbii 

" My avoraa* IS.OOU bnmir *ilt tort about tt.MRI U* 
labnf. Ihirjrnw n il — n ,'J»rly. t a» St >li 
an each boow by tuiaa Loca'ttoU Innav, ainch laqnin* 
a adaiman at kituiw. rabauiuicut anil intiftnufacharuv on 
On Job memmatr lnitiur lnmbrT Thin, or. my tan 
aft*. I un |I,JMH amciuJIy tir riinunaijog IH par nent of 
aay caraatnar Uw.' 1 

hfr, Petefiton point! out thr aaving to the 
builder by estimating longer Etc for the borne built 
of Loog-Bcir trade-marked lumber, thereby reducing 
the annual item of depreciation. It is also the 
opinion uf ihi* experienced contractor chut the home 
built nl l/>tm-l!eil luniber will frquire ibe minimUSB 
of repaint durif>« in rnrirc life. J 

"Tkti y«-, |n adjdi'.kKi lo tor own tue el Ltrar-BeB 
lumliar M RanriaH." sain Mr, Wucuno, "lhrae nf 
toni-BcQ lamber h*r« tmm ailr) to thret iljtTirrnnt iM^fulii 
■wtbn Wan {Mting up homa*. ITxt who wara Lmrvrawt ny 
the quality anil awwanHW* in* my join-" 





*Mr, Peterson E»ri- 
malca Hi-* S.ivin(J-v 



•*»■ *mH mUli onli~r>ltm»»T,' u«U 
Htm J 1 ,1m. Warn Mum Lnaj flcll 
Uaa, tnuaat laauWaa mil i ■> 
II i ■ ii In In law laha. HI M ni 
w|i»- 
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Guaranty Service in France 

A M FR I L AN BUSINESS with France is an im- 
/"V port ant factor in our foreign trade, amount- 
ing in MflJ to more than $400,000,000. 

M :.m Ajticnc.' 11 > iirnv.-rnal hf •uscsh.ivtr hr:mchcs 
in France, and the volume of American travel to 
Trance is greatly exceeding its pre-war proportions. 

To meet rhe banking needs of both American 
business bouses and travelers, this Company has 
important branches in Paris and Havre. 

These offices afford our customers the 2d van- 
tages resulting from intimate knowledge of the 
requirements of buyers and sellers in foreign mar- 
kets. Our branches are complete banking units, 
rendering the type of service to which Americans 
.ire accustomed at home. 

The Paris Office is centrally located, in the same 
building as the United States Consulate, tt is 
especially equipped to serve our customers while 
they are abroad. 

"H«w fiuMiirw with forflftn (Winrrki ii l-'itiuticed," 

d ttaUtt with Ut*Ht*i»Hl tfjtrmi fa isnrruJ Mr, viJI it 
trttl to txttnrit*i e*l reqHta. 

Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 

MAIN OFFICE : 140 BROADWaV. NEW YORK 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWFRP 



the new type of immigration from the east 
and loulh of Europe, the drift of population 
here wa* to the city. The fact i* that oi a 
million and a half itnmifpnts who ({.iyc ujprl- 
culturc II their occupation and who arrived 
from 1900 to 1Q10, only about 10 per cent 
v 1 ill o.'i l hi r'.'.Tr. ' 

Alter 'J it<< liming the reason* for thi* and 
raying, "The Kn-aicst dim cutty has been that 
each wave of immigration dipped ft little low- 
er in lhr scale of Europe's population, reced- 
iitf further and further into the Sack wood* 
of civilization — until assimilation Ix-catue, if 
not impossible, yel dangeruus, Americatiiiu- 
lion difficult," he added. 

Whether these newer Immlfnrnnti arc only «- 
tir'led awl not really inferior hp* not been un- 
deniably proven, 1 mvsclf believe thai thry do 
have potential and cultural value* and are nut 
as dangerous Lo our homogeneity U RilDy ot 51 
think. But whuiei-cx the student of our phe- 
nomena, may believe, If of little mmnetu when 
fat fuei popular Mai and prejudice, 

W* are Urn approaching Interior discords fn 
America which art mora dmverom than any 
poaaQrie danger from without, ll dues not mai- 
ler that our fear* arc not well grounded. W one 
believes, in ghoata at noon, he is sure to we them 
al tnJdniahL The popular demand is for curtail- 
ment of in itulg i a tfon lo the lean! possible quota 

American Industry has. to face the fact that 
rmli (itmut toO.Ott) tmmijrranh Kill arrive aa- 
li.i.ill, |„ r iln- i m- - r fi :v ..mi ■ In lhr-- I In- 
imaUest number will he unskilled laborers— 1 
-fcMll'l •■>: tiji1 mtMr thai: [*r cenl Their 
urt imov reasons lor this., chiefly thai common 
labor in K.iiropr is rrUtlvely bet til Off that) any 
other elasa; and secondly, that a railroad journey 
lo the port, a steerage Jottrory, are ror *^ual in 
price to fiut-ciaa* ptKajtc helorr (Ao war. The 
unskilled tabor croup la too poof to buy a fiikct. 

For a lorw time to come the quota wfP) iled 
with relative* of prwtMrrous foTrljtn-! as Ameri- 
rana, profeialonal and aemi-pnifesaJiinnl, nl the 

Iiin rnlliir i Lin, of which we have a mrpfaa. 

t myvlt t*llrre lhat European labor since the 
war la usually what American industry door not 
Knot. In my Own Slovakia in lh« tummcr of 
102 1 I found harveti hanih demanding and Ket- 
tiru; an right-hour day and simply impregnated 
with communism. 

What Ihf tiiTi'im -hum nrfrl is nut w mllrh wflt- 

catioa as good civic examples, s«ul American 

ciii.-rri' •■iliM Jli- Iniall* ili'niled li> llnii own 
iiiuniry, otitstaodinpr, upstanding citiacn*- From 
now on all of u* loo;clher, loreijl!- and tttthWr 
born, must work together toward the hraliiw of 
divUiorw, the acifteninK of diuonds, the bridrimt 
ol diif*Tt-tKe>. All til vnur ^fmu" will he nerej- 
wry lo achieve it 1 am fairly »ure ihat Amerl- 
cjiii ooainna men will not be apiirnlcd lo In vain. 

Adjusting to Limitations 

A SSL" M INC; that Limitation of imrntgnitinii 
^* ha? become a nqiional policy, the last 
speaker, L. D. H. W eld, oi Swift nnr! Cfiitl* 
[Kiriy. Chicajto, nttdre»ed himself to the prob- 
lem of industrial adjustment. In this he 
ven lured little in prophecy but devoted him- 
wlf lo an analysis of the chief lincA of indus- 
try and the opportunities they mm lo offer 
for overcoming the handicap of a diminiihcd 
tabor supply. He went on: 

There are three principal way! In which immi- 
gration may he offset to n crvnler or less degree- 
Tin r US I T - ! itr.iii.l IhIIit rnuiucc- 

mcnt, second, 'hi I introduction of new tna- 

chlm-ry and prociisoen ; and thinl. teller urr m 
prpneni tabor lupply. 

Ilir WiT-irt rommittee on rilminatton of 
jHunlt'l nu! th.i ! nurucrmrul k in'iri- ihuM 

Hi per cat* rMOttlbfe tor the preaenl waste In 
industry, and that labor bean heat than 25 per 
cent of the responsibility. Management wastes 
occur through faulty control nt material, of if c - 
>igi», of production, and ol labor. a» well a* 
through lark of cwt ronirol, faulty laks poliriet, 
etc 

I nlitf.in.'i! H';in.tli.in iiill Utidotlblcdly :cl« 
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•* »n Inrfijtemait Irs find new MMeuet xsui lo 
wmi new machinery. Indintnci differ in the 
***** lo which machinery can he meil Tt.r 

wtag steel unl other metab, and those 
trnbtt inltrtlLinq^aWc pwtE into (unshod 
Jwtal, can uw machinery to the greatest eiitnt 
in other Industries where Kftoda oi irregular ilmpn 
and siies are produced and where goodn hive to 
Lie fttOtiaatd, step by tfcp, » va*t amount <al ma# 
ItftioT is ill niwai's be nccmtiry. 

Altriu.nih nn-.u i . r ■ m thue line* t> 

"O-Siible In the future, it is questionable whrlhrr 
WMtk rtatrfction al Immigration cu he rnlneh 
' In4 migmthxi restriction ittwa atomt with 
«ur prvtertive tariff in putting ihc United Slate* 
°» *» irlifieialry high level of wage*, prUr*. and 
Uvlnit >nndard!i, it comparftJ with the real ot 
«»= world Allhuuih ihh. policy lestricu Inter 
uatiunaj tradr ^nd iwdbry keep* is from devel- 
oping our own resources a* rapidly w wc rnitfct, 
*0r country b wi larse and has such a variety of 
etlmaie* and resourci."* that we can probably main- 
tain i his hi|th level of well-lxiinK (or an indefi- 
™** Period to tome We are beginning lo Ihink 
iMulit} rather rhan quaattty, Wc art tooting to- 
ward a quicker asMmlktlnn of forrirrwyi and u 
°*liet national spirit 

The discussion was led by Eugcnr B. Clark. 
gfCaojMt of the Clark Equipment Company, 
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Finance in Europe 
and on the Farm 

THE FINANCE group program wna 
evenly divided between addreuc* u|Jon 
the international and economic situation 
an\\ I he discmiian of problems pertaining to 
American lariculiure, the group being the 
WW* <>t the Union Trust Company, of Clevc- 
both at luncheon and the conference that 
Mlowed 

Fred J, Kejii, viccpreaident of the Banker* 
trust Company and chairman of the Inler- 
natiLmal Cliambcr'n Committee on Economic 
«o»tnratii)n, who presided, spoke upon as- 
iw'r.- uf - M , iniL'tiiaUoruJ oruodaJ 'itununn, 
??" !■ 1' Ay res vicr-jiresujeni ril ihe 

^•wveiaiMl Trust Company and technical *d- 
Z^r of the Committee of Experts of the 
Kepnratiuu Ct>mrrm<inn. ileicrilied the wurk 
"I trie expert* and outlined Ihc provisions in 
•** tununfcrion's reporu 

I he speakers- upon agricultural topics were 
r. Warren, pnjfrttM of Agricultural Eco- 
jWrnk* nnri Farm Management at Cornell 
J^versity, whose subject was "Agricultural 
"rpn-ssmri-It* C;ius« and Remcdk*," and 
j" Wuliams, honorary president of the 
^cricnn Cot ion CJroweii Es,h:i:i^c and e.Ji 

f "I I h« Oklnkoni'} t'lirmrr-Slathmm, who 
I»|cwilf..d :m ^h!,,.., „„ [.„,,„,,., | M r ..h(i-i. 

^'"rulturaj Cooperatirc*," 

uf \i ^ Cnl rw "' cWtt J tnc mote recent aspect) 
r '»f inrr rn.i i ioooJ financial situation. Kc 
J«irited ntjt that the European countrie* aie 
??™waed with dehu hub estemal and in- 
'"Hal gad th«t unfortunately thew debt* are 

■ «l by a cli-annj; house opemtior h:i! v 
p irhcr paii I. a,hu,ted or repudiated. The 

T " ln: '-'-"^ rlfbi ch.iV««-s ..i ihr Kuni ]M -an COun 
in h \ combi,,rf| witb currency Inftatloo and 
«xt£ n * B ° bttd *Bt«i ^ve prwlucrd iluctiutiiis 
an,i i"^ which in <wn obitruct the trade 
"liJlnrlustry of the world. 

hui2 C 0n,Jf iRll, y ouiataMdlnir event fn the 
ST u M * nd Political world during the past 

™»«m at the Dbwm plan I> put into op- 

Jimol; , ncit ,le P. ^ *"""tmn *»' tot"! 
brW n 1 "! >;,r ' ,!ilic; '-. : "'J'' Ijc tAeti This 
of im , MjuanMy up lo the refunding 

'"ler-aii,^ Indebtedness becauae of Ihe re- 
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A t the Nearest Gas Station. Sttwt 

ikt pavsf httiingt. Thtf m*fk4t»)t irtt (fvtry 
pump muntftfturtr tit J thru hwy, ttprmnrt 
pirti taij it fray art *gt). But mtrt than liktfy 
ft* will fit J ligkt/r, 4trw»ftr, bit iMftmitvi pur/j "fruit J 
/rtm ttttl iMiieati." 

Jitii J fnt J t art agt,*Mr (tmiulttng tmiittttri n'/xl tt »xt g*:tlif>* 
pump mjnafd.-iitrtr *ndft*t*J tt hit Jeti^ttiw/r dtpitrtmtnt hm 
prfttti uttl 'nmid mt tun. H* th<tngti /rim >jii tt prrtitJ 

itrtl pirtt. Or/iff pump miWttf-iit»reri Ajjv simtt It wt ft* fht 

Jvt ttrvitt Jtid HiLtf trt in ttaktng prrntJpsrti ftr JtSJiti 
if pump mttngfiittttrrrt. The prnud ttttl dimr 
— *ni 4(tr iiititrjttJ if 4 tppiml txtmpU tf tht 
t*vrgj[t tttmtti by frtittJ mtul pttrti* 

r * mm 1 mmxf^m 
act /lr ftlin lt*( 




"Press It Fritm Sifn't fititratt' 
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/niAuA/r Tim irrr a*; mahnt pttmpi. tint tf yarn trt mtlmg an} tmt fhi/n 
in tkt pmduttt jok mamufocinrt y*u *vr tt tt ytattttf f find tut th* 
finuiHr ajfuntuin »/' "firrtii*z /r t m ttrrl intttuJ." 

It f^nvtv hi nt hints Simply write us that you are in- 

if I'Oms naming tcrt . sl< . d< lf >(m c a ndnsu.% C iid 

At yourcnnvcnicnceoncoffuir 
consulting engineers >tsit* ymi lu study the sttuutiou 
right on the ground. 

This man i* a member of our HinfF i.f highly (niitit-d 
rcdc\ L'NtptTK fit pt'tiR L'f s, atiii lie knoM 1, ufl the tnv utid 
outs of pressed steel replacement fromuclunl experi- 
ence <>n scores ot successful redevelopment jobs at 
our plank This plant, loctiied i ti ilie heurt of the slcel 
disirtcl, is bucking him up with compline facilities for 
producing die most intricate pressed steel parts, large 
i>r small. 

litre's //ot." He Analyses Ytmr Probttm: 

I Caw r*r oiu pom »ird i» ytttr ftnduct it fittutd frtm mtl"] 
** intw»j' 

") tf *«t, Ue tkn r,^„tm,J l> tt mil firtumf frtm Hirl 
" ' imtraJf 

0 U'tmid frntint from tlttl mittoi m.tii* a hvltef t'Mf«</uif</ 
rtJmtr raif tf prt^umtm and ikippiwt mr f irv J*t svmt aJJtd 
ir/fraf ptimtiT 



I 
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If he finds pressed steel vsiil 
wi be useful he cjutcklv lelb 
1 on so, itnj you jrc it) tin wjy 
ohliguttrd. 

liul if he finds pressing from 
sleet instead wtii f>e .in ,tJs ,ni- 
utge lo you, our engineering 
department at once under- 
takes the development of 



the replacement. 

I )niM inns of proposed dcsitjiT. 
are submitted — still without 
obligation. 

If approved, our force of die- 
makers and press men slorts 
Ihe tietuul work of pressing il 
from steel insirud for you. 



This unusual service is at your disposal note 
THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED BTBBL COMPANY 

"Pitntm la PrtMinl Sttti MtJrvrttpm T a»" 

AVurren, Ohio 



NKtt VOHS. 

t'J.l <.'„,! S>,. 



citiCAc;o 

IMi Sln.« n-„ii. 



Il'dr* ir.|f,<iK in th« \^n»CaTnww J*»rnril STf<l T»Mf t« r fUnn mtwtirm t\r K»>ir*'t gmihttt 
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MAKE OUR PLANT 

YOUR BRANCH FACTORY 

LONG established concern, oper- 
' .ilinfi completely equipped foun- 
dry, mifhint shop and aastmbly 
planl in Southwestern Michigan, can 
untile several more accounts oa 
conttact bail*. 

To certain Eastern manufacturer* 
of heary owcbiMrr, doing volume 
at Dullness in Middle West, jucb 
connection may easily prove v*ry da- 
lirahle. Opportunity I* afforded lo 
miEimue frtiRht etuue,e* And avoid 
transportAtion <3*Jj»y«.. -without addi- 
tional investment far branch plant 
ib [hi » icctioa. 

We invite closoit iciutiny of oor ra- 

lourcea, pa»t pe:io[ matter. 5. iM.inn 
IseturinjE methods, fLnisbtd products 
and shipping facilities. We have 
btlt ■ lii" picjmaititin to tsM-i. 

/rvy.nrr* J Art In. a, J 

ADDRESS REPLY. BOX SO 

Car* Nmtt+n'm Huiincjf 



















'I- 111... 



«<MLprr fiillMi *rtJTf-f mml i»ir>!<Tr1l4i«i la 

llir .inc ]k. irnlilh ^ r»- 

cgm *4i'*i»lil b* n-w'l b* till m vf m fr* 



MUNN & CO. 



A New Financial Service 

Tli. }{»b*Titng Fin* pre. Spun* .mUm Arm*, 
Lvcv w snuli I o ftMHtMetttar radw nrnry Lo 
ftrmru' <h<tr b>ul|.l. or uiJwr |Jui. . W. im 

,lmw vim |JfUPl t . Jh IjnJiTiJnf l)mt will .mirM** 
•/fun Stcliuidiitf , rcdc^miiiii, r.iuu-i|f 'il«-*-*1.*hii 
mjHjfiHt OiTliWnii rain Ajjutled to town* 
nwj r. I.R — rtockbfilifen i«vHarifl4. 
• (KiMilrn, > Jnv|l«|. 

HEBEJTLINt; AND COMPANY 

Finvnt imf fingmmrring . 
DAYTON. OHIO 



Wanted • Qjcr for lart« feod- 

linnlucin^ r.tint.'drii. .Mini lw experienced 
[ii [trt-r-lM.-rfiB Fim i Produi ti in imall anita. 



A.f.lro •. fti.i 4.=' 

W., '.1>;,'..||. ! > ( . 



Nation's Bumivess, 



1 MAIN and COMPANY 

Accountants and Auditors 

PITTSBURGH MARRI5&UKG 
NtW YQfiK PHILADELPHIA 
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lationsbip between (bis indebtedness and repa- 
rations la view of the tiiundai conf)it|lJ«iv> 
of MfJN of the reparaiioms receiving powers, 
it is clearly the duty of the United States to 
take up lie question of intcr-allied indebted- 
ness with the other creditor nitwit. Great 
Lirituin and Fiance, And ascertain how it can 
be treated so as to moke possible the next *tep 
of reconstruction and also to assure a auc- 
ceufui working of the Dawes plan. 

The pcojiJe uf the Uuitctl Stale* iire, how- 
ever, in no idwk! lo consider *n adjustment of 
iatei-allieti indeLtetinesa that would permit 
the prciem railitiiftim (o continue in Europe, 
i'h.- [iuHlu j.-.'m i' lurrn ±1 itMill <.■) [Sit- 
fear itruiDg from Lhe w,\r and can be reduced 
oniy by general aet cement among Lhe naliotiA 
on a pUn to limit armaments. The way now 
secma open for bringing zUM tiegotiaXtotUi 
which may accomplish the ihree further things 
Doceuary to rees-ublish wurltl peace; namely, 
the 'control of railiurism, the l-efiiitdtnu nf 
iaier-flJlied mdebtedneu, and the final fixation 
ot the loul atnoutil of repatations thai Ger- 
man)* is to pay.'' If the Iiawt5 i>lan is put 
into operation and tame agreement regarding 
armament* is reached, the Debt Commission 
toulil i hen put twlore the peopie of this 
coutilrj - some plan relative to hi te r allied 
indebtedness, 

Seventeen Reparation Conferences 

/COLONEL AYRES reviewed generally the 
*s work of ihr t.'ummittec* of Experts and 
pointed om thiit the ineelirif or the eip«;rl> 
was the seventeenth conference which tins 
been held relative to reparation* and allied 
•ubjects — an average uf une about every three 
and a htiU moniha sinte the armlslicc. 

After a review of social conditions in Ger- 
many, he briefly outlined lhe provision* of the 
experts' reports. The duty of the second 
tnmmiitce was to ascertain how much Ger- 
man Capital was abroad and to devise mean; 
lo bring this back. The corotniltee worked 
out a tcn-ycAr balance sheet and eslimated 
thai about S 1.600 .000 ,000 German capital was 
outkide the country, but tuund no positive 
means- of compelling its return, rcportinfi that 
it would mu5tly conic bade when conditions 
in Germany were such as to attract it 

Colonel Ayres then briefly outlined the con- 
tents of the report of the first Committee of 
Experts, "The Dawes Report." The duty of 
this committee was to retojatoend means for 
stabiliaune; lhe currency and ki lancing the 
budget, The first step in the plan is the cre- 
ation of a new bank in Germany, partly under 
foreign control, n bank of issue. The govern- 
ment it then to raise money from I.hm and 
on railroad and industrial bonds, oil thoe 
revenues to be placed in tin- m-w bank in !«» 
accounts— one for the government and the 
other for reparations -and from the latter 
all reparation payments are to be nude. 

it a believed that Germany will be able to 
■et back on a going basis out nut without 
some aid from the outside; consequently an 
external loan of $200,000,000 is recommended. 

From an economic standpoint <mmv serivuii 
problems ariie The sum of two and one- 
half billion marks, which is the itundatd an- 
nual payment, is equal to about two mlslkja 
dollars a day ami about four time* what En- 
gland is paying the I'nited States on the for- 
mer's indebtcdtiov tu order to raise this 
sum and pay the necessary expenses of the 
government, Germany will have to raise an- 
nually, by taxation or otherwise, an amount 
equal lo about 30 per cent of the national 
income. 

Considerable funds also will have to be 
riUF*d from the railways; »nd if the proposed 
charges are to be met. the railways wdl be 



ntrhguit tu produce more revenue than rhry 
[■vet have Ikrtore. Price levels, however, are 
higher i..ii-i> and with the railroads turned 
over to private corporation*, it seems possible 
that they may be able to meet the proposed 
demands. 

The second big problem is to gel the money 
out of Germany after it ha* been paid into 
the bank In order lo accomplish this, Ger- 
many will have to develop the biggest export 
trade in her history. If other countries, how- 
ever, are willing lo receive the export*, Ger- 
many may be able lo meet the demands either 
by increasing the volume of export trade or 
by making ii mora pralJUliU-, or bj a uimbi- 
intion of these methods. 

The proposed bank also presents another 
problem. While it is commonly called a gold 
batik; it is not contemplated that it shall be 
placed cm a gold convertible basis at the be- 
ginning. This Latter plan was objected to by 
all the Europeans, including lhe Ftigltsh. 
Should the bank be placed on a gold basis, 
h.iwrver, it presumably would clear through 
New York: or if not, the assumption is that 
it will ally itself closely with London. 

LVlanet Ayres. expressed approval of the 
plan as a whole but suggested three condi- 
tions: (I) that the new bank be placed on a 
j"uld exchange basis, (?) the loan charge* 
should have clear precedence am ■fl repa- 
ration payments, and (3) an understanding 
that if Germany, acting in good faith, fails to 
make the requited payments at any one time, 
she will m>l then be considered in dcfnull. 
and thus perhaps overturn all that has been 
accomplished These licit two conditions are 
retarded as particularly important for the 
reason that should Amcric^os advance money 
lo Germany and there should later be a de- 
fault, American-* would Ire reluctant lo ad- 
vance further credit ta Europe; and this coun- 
try is the only country which has the neces- 
sary mate rial resources ta rehabilitate Europe- 
Several pouible means of aiding the agri- 
cultural industry were discussed by Tkan 
Warren Increased credit facilities have 
helped some formers, but many cannot be 
aided by this method. Cooperative market- 
ing also affords some assistance, but the sav- 
ings thai Can be effected thi- w:iy iiru small 
in comparison with the decline in prices. Di- 
. rr iiird terming does not offer any general 
solution. There is no evidence thai there is a 
market for any more of the major agricultural 
product* than arc now being produced, and 
if, for example, one section produces more 
dairy products, then another section must 
produce less. State ami local tax reduction 
will help, but relief from thih iir ■ will nec- 
essarily come slowly. More state aid to 
vdiools would be til direct assistance since this 
would shift some uf ihr burden of local taxa- 
tion from the depressed agricultural industry 
to the more prosperous cities. Improvement* 
in F-umfh-an condition*, may help some. 

Tax Problem Must Be Met 

THE REAL problem i» the payment of taxes, 
and interest and principal of debts con- 
tracted There are only two ways to meet the 
situation — either the price level of (arm pfod- 
ui-f. niuv approach the kvei :i I which dfllH 
were incurred, cr those heavily in debt must 
turn their farms over to new buyers At prices 
adjusted to new condition* If the latter 
method is followed, there will be violent 
political agitation since men will not willingly 
submit to the loss of property. Inflation and 
ile tint ion are both *crioU* riorkomir di r -ra 
and price stability i» the remedy for both. 
The level at which prices should be stabilised 
is the level at ■whii.ii debts), wages And public 
service charges are most nearly adjusted. 
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FUNDAMENTAL COURSES 

PfcycJiolmty 

Ectinumia 

Effective Speaking 

I'ulilii |-inanct itij Taxation 

Pi irn i,i H i mih. ■■. Oij,-.i::i:jmon 

Fjf«nve Writing 

Bu»in<in U!i.1 (■nicinmriir 

Evolution of American Hu*me» 
Raearch in J Businr»> Statiirka 
Tfnuijxirfiifiosi 

Social Problem* of Community 
DtntTibuiiorv 

H.i'<.uii..iiiii Piuhlcni.; !■! -\t'i Mil'.iire 
Pnni-iple* of Aci'ountinB 

COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATION 
TECHNICAL SUBJECTS 

Fir it Year Men 

Organhtiitinn 
Progr tm <>f Work 

Meerinjn jiiuI Cutnmittee Manage mem 

Mcmlwrnliifj 

Finance 

Pub-lldry 

Office Administration 
Commercial Activitiea 
lni!miri»l Aetivrtia 
Civic Activities 

Second Year Men 

* 12 .■.ill""- ■ ■">• t'lunmn*,- ..1 \\.-tk 

Effective Committee Operation 
Mcmbemhip Building and Co«*erv;iiiorr 
OfytiUMtian Finance! irnd Buometn Man 
age mem 

Of)taHiz»tiijh and Community Publicity 
Principle* af Executive Management 
Commercial Organization Acooufitiriji 
Chamlier of Commerce Saleanianalt'ii 

TRADE ORGANIZATION 
TECHNICAL SUBJECTS 

h int Year Men 

Hutury of Tmilc AinuciariwM 
TJicmry of Tradr Association* 
How to Qiuannc anil Huild H Program of 
Work fur a Trade A*»ociaH(ifl 

Cammtrcial and Induacrial Funttiotu vf 

Trade A*«n:i.itlfin» 
Trade AMin'iuticin Hinaneei 
Trade Inform* tiun and Publicity 
ConrcoTion* 

Service Activities (Credit, Tmrnr, Cost*, 
etc.) 

Legality of Trade AasociHtirHI Work 
The Secretary ami Tin Wtwk 

Second Year Mm 

S«ti«3Cl 

Coal Accounting 
Market Survey 

Ail vertning and Promotion 

^■PrSCtAJJZED ACTIVITIES 

lliituntrial Keiwuirili .mil DeVrlii|«lnrflC 
PruliJenn at the Smaller Community 
Marker Building Whnlnale And Retail 
CitHriiirt. S-ilirirnrirjotj Cnmmunitr 

Cheat* 
Conventual* and Tcwruri 
Leajalativc Activitiea 
Problem* of the New SecreTary 



Fourth Year 

of the National School for 
Commercial and 
Trade Organization Executives 

Under the Joint Auapicci of 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United Stares 
National Ass'n of Commercial Organization Secretaries 
American Trade Association Executives 
Nor t hwestern I" i i i ve rs i t y 

EACH student is required to take certain Fun da- 
mental and Technical courses and two Special- 
ized Activities (see column at the left). 

The fourth annual session will be held at North- 
western University, Kvanston, Illinois, July 14 to 
July 26, 1924, inclusive. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
officially recommends that every constituent member 
urge its secretary to attend the school. 

Attractive dormitory accommodations on the 
campus, on the shore of Lake Michigan. Also 
boating, tennis, bathing, golf. 

Tuition, $30.00. 

For information address Secretary, Board of 
Managers, National School for Commercial and 
Trade Organisation Executives, 10 South La Solle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 



Board of Managers 



J.tlAVm LAftSOK 
ft r.nu, H -.nr.- i Maiu«tr> 

R. 8 BEACH 
Vut fWiiirml. B*'W4 ■/ 



SmrtUrr, Baani ft Mtwmtn 

)\iltS\, UcSIBBRN 
"•nUiiry, ChutnhM <rf Cam- 
mtTLi, ktuolDti, Man. 



Ki.i.nvr II. Goodwin- 
Cbanibat uf Ccnmnrra 

JOHN IHi.DEK 
Ua«nir, Otic DrnfafMMBt 
IW»*rgaH. C. H, Cluunbar 
•4 Cunmarea 



K <'. MEAD 
jTioaaiil. Ware tact* Aaweia- 
taua <4 Hmm Y.irlt 



W AtT KB t>, SCOTT 
FtitUrmt . h MfMiajtam V«tw. 
tity, CUoatc, til. 

Ralph imii.xiA.j 

Saaaoluf Cummmc. Kvaaa- 
lun, 10. 



MMur.T 



if" 



I VI.-. 'it 
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— that you may ride 
in safety 

r>EN'HATH the greatest cityof the world, subway 
trains carry millions of people each day — 
in safety. 

On the streets above in the tali buildings, eleva- 
tors carry mill ion 3 more in safety. 

That you may ride in safety, Bakelite plays an 
important part in the construction and operation of 
the^* modern means of transportation. 

For instance: 

In th& New York Subw/iyn, Bakelite is used 
for the insulation of the Westinghouse Electric 
Pneumatic Brakes, and the signal system at many 
points is protected also with Bakelite. 

In Elevator Service, to insure the safety of 
passengers, the insulation of the car twitches built 
bv the Otis Elevator Company is made of Bakelito. 

These are merely two rjf the hundreds of uses 
of Bakelne where dependability and enduring ser- 
vice are vital. 

Known chemically as phenol resin, hut sold 
under the trade mark "Bakelite," this unusual 
material in fnany ways is playing an important 
part in your daily life. 

Our Engineering Department will be glad to 
confer with manufacturers who are interested in 
having more specific information about Bakelite. 

Send for out iltoatrmttd booklet 
BAKELITE CORPORATION 



Zi7 Fuk A*T1i*s 
Ntr, Yark 



Wt "Waal Rlhl 
D I Chicago 




Here i* a partial list of products made from 



BAKELITE 



ii th* regiitared 
Trade Mark far the 
Ph*r»l R«»n Prod- 
uCU manufactured 
under patanta 
en* nod h, inn 

SAKELITE 
COBPOHaTION 
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Makefile, 'The M.ireriul of a Thousand Uses" 



Alrplanr prufWll»T» 

An* l ■friction tvRariar* 
Ash rMelvrra 
Acta* hitK"iti plii4« 

Aulomubilr cow ImuJIet 
Autamobdi lock rinrir. 

Billiard bait) 
Bnokkrepmu mae*in» 

parti 

Bowline hill i 
Hniir Mnin«* 
Brulti-hutMrr iutliUl 
ButtaiU 



Cable trrmijuli 
CaleEvlBr bamri 
Camera cam 
C.ndlotlrki 

Cin* lmlV.ll'. 
Carbon brushe* 
Caatanet* 

•'_)•' r: . 

CtWC k |rf 
Clin hlllilm 
CLot k C SKI 
Clutch facing* 
ComrairtatDfa 
Conurawrr rate* 



Cnma.rwn Unr TiqrdAi 
Cran* hamUra 
Dull po<» 
Dacvul lampi 
[i,i!libutor brail 

luni'in) 
Deaf handle! and 

konb* 
It urn MM 

Bl-rtri< drill pan* 
Elrctric piano Cuntifn-'a 
II|.--Tn-c v. in lw ■ >. 
Pan 

F-t r»Uni«iii«liri .Nrlir 



F I till Oft reel* 
Fountain txria 
Fuh blocki 
aaKilint tank cupi 

ihlft balli 
Grin: t»in.h«rt ml a IV I 
fiamp.fiic ■iilUiii.'ibilf ■ 

Own butt pLittci 
Hi nil tEiuuoa Iru.ilaior! 
lerttlaa call ciki 
Ignition inaul*t!cii. 
lanitian Hitwn 
Xrutrurocrit b-o.w-1. 



lonl rurnflll fun 

ln.lj iinirrit hun.ttri iif 

all kimU 
Iili ulatiniK rinnrl. 
Imiiljtinn wcLihcri and 

bulbing* 

Knife handle* 
Lump 

tack parti, nulnrnnlrilr 

M agnrl o ar*n 

Mrin.lol.il Vry« unl Wi.tt'i 

Mr.-^iKllitnl arnn'! 



Mrflhankcil pineirt pnrli. 
Mrtrr tiiVrr! nnd llai" 
Mail inn ptctnrr inarhiiir 

part* 
Miiiir rail cndi 
Nacklacat 

Omruilltl apfiaral.ua 
t'm^r wrltflili 
Pen liindL?« 
Prnr.1 barrel! 
Pendant* 
f'trrolatof liamlkt 
Phonograph rent or p»m 
PuMlOgrnph rmarri* 




LITE 



THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 



ICarn amtWna Is fUttri.17! OmXiDATlOB fiw*it mf»lUm I'm* iVmiute'r gmtiuut 



GMC Develops A National Industry 



t 

j 

The Tractor Truck Opens 
All Roads to Heavy 
Tonnage Loads 



"GMC TRUCKS AM 
SEVEN STEPS' AHEAD" 




Oiilriltutioti Cm ten tit 



'A I l« Din 

Baltimore 
•-BiririinKh.m. 
"Brooklyn 

Botlnn 

BulT.,1,. 

II. i .... -.-v 
'Chlcnio 

1 I) .iv 1."* 
Yflunil 

r mi IMII->"< 

•P.IU* 

Duytan 
E) Pud 



Ui 

1 lnuilnil 

•t<-i<Mi,napnlk' 
K . . City 

Lincoln 
1.-.i.>|..ii f.i.r 
Mr irii.hu 

■ \ti n n» Hp'.l I « 
' Mill* IhU a* 1 * 
M tlllf ■ .1. fJtlB 

Pi>w Orlaana 
■Ki« Yurk 

■1 lALivl 

Omaha 
n>H...i > i t , 



P.i 1 .km rah 

PmlUiuT 

Parkvraburv 

■Pnnlia* 

•St. I . in 
•Si. Pawl 

°S|M>ktiri* 
Salt Lulu City 
Ruajnaw 
Sail AnttHvW 

Tn'nnln, Onl. 
Vancouver* B. C- 
Wttilunctim 
Winnipeg, Mun 



Because of the new and economical 
haulage developed by GMC Tractor 
Trucks transportation of volume ton- 
nage by motor trucks has become a 
nation-wide industry- 
Multiplying the power from an engine 
of moderate size, through the now 
famous GMC Two- Range transmission, 
into pulling ability makes possible the 
hauling of loads as great as 15 tons over 
any highway or grade where wheels can 
get traction. This has not only pro- 
vided new uses for motor trucks, but 
also has provided old trucking lines 
with the way to lowered operating costs 
and increased profits. 
For GMC Tractor Trucks have reduced 
the ton mile cost of hauling as much as 
50 per cent in numerous cases. 
Moreover, tractor trucks in combina- 
tion with two- and four-wheel trailers 
remove the danger of destroying road 
surfaces with heavy loads. 
There is no division of opinion as to 
the superiority of the tractor truck for 
carrying big tonnage. Nor is there 
any question as to the ability of GMC 
Tractor Trucks to provide the power 
for this at a remarkably low cost. 
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Distinctive Autocar 
short wheelbase handiness 



Saves time in traffic 
Permits turning without backing 
in average street 

Makes deliveries easy in seem- 
ingly inaccessible places 

Saves gasoline by reducing jock- 
eying 



Saves time in inter-plant hauling 
Delivers construction materials 
right where they will be used 

Saves time and space at loading 
platforms 

Relieves terminal and wharf con- 
gestion 



Saves space in garages, on ferry-boats, on elevators, etc. 
The Autocar Company, Ardmore, p«. 
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Autocar 

gdS a/if/ electric trucks 
capacities from 1 to h tons 

EITHER OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 
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